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Cord Meyer 

Soviet radio 

Stirred by the growth of the millioiis. Although there to condemn the use of Rus- events abroad they may be 
public support for increased have been a few defections, sian helicopter gunships less willing to play with fire 
defense expenditures, some 75 of the world*s Communist and napalm against the M(^ inthe ^ddle^st ' 
Carter advisers are urging Parties still owe their pri- lem villagers in Afghanis- Similarly, the bland VOA 
the president to take advaa- mary allegiance to Moscow, tan. No one protested the broadca^ng to 
tage of the groundswell to Heavily subsidized, they are proven use of Russian nerve to be stlf^ned with hard 
strengthen the. American disciplined conveyors o{ the gas against the Meo tribes m news of the heavy Cuban 
ability to influence opinion Soviet propaganda mes^ge Laos by the Soviets* Viet- casualties in Angola to in- 
abroad. “ 1 ;Q with the advantage of oper- namese i allies. If these crease the domestic i>rice to 

The gross disparity be ating from within non-com- airociiieshad beencommit-. CastroofhisAfricanadvep- 
tween the funds- the Soviets munist societies- ted by the U.S., Moscow--* tui^ v : ■ ‘ * 

spend on propaganda^ work ^ In the'U.S.'Vthis^outpoupe would’- havvorriiestnited -The— Qfnis-Vanc^M^— ^ 

and the U.S. allocation, is Ing of Russian propaganda Worldwide outcry. ^ , shall Shulman axis m the 

wider proportionately than has virtually no effect. Few . .^u ^ State Department is reluc- 

the military spending gap 'Americans bother to listen Faced with this evidence tant^o see even these 
and potentially as danger^ ,lwice to the obviously of-Soviet-Cuban ability to modest improvements made, 
ous. But compared^to the biased voice of Radio Mos- manipulate Third World They have consistently 
price of modem weaponry, cow, and Soviet magazines, opinion, some White House relied on discreet diplo 
the cost of the long-overdue in English have to be given aisles are urging a selective matic protests to Ambassa- 
improvements. needed in away for lack of buyers. - concentration on weak spots dor Dobrynin to restrain 
official U.S.informaUon pro But in the far reaches of in the Soviet protective Soviet misbehavior — with- 
grams is modest-- ' the Third World, where armor. They are not advo remarkably little effect And - 

According to conserve.- widespread illiteracy makes eating a mindless return to they have leaned over back- 
riv <> r\X e stimates, tn? radio the prime means of the rhetoric of the cold war wards to improve the 
Kremlin is reckoned to be communication, the steady hut a realistic recognition chances for SALT by down- 
soending more than S2 b il- denigration of American that the Soviets have never playing evidence of Soviet 
lion annuau^on its oro^. motives bv Moscow’s broad- accepted a truce in ideologi- interventions, 
ganda aDoaratus. The iTs casts has a cumulative im- cal warfare as part of their The other source of oppo- 
spends about a^bird as . pact.. The consistent por- definition of detente. - . sition to any expansion of . 

much. Ih the words of a re- trayal of American society These Carter advisers the U.S. information pro- 
cent congressional study, as a capitalist monster bent specificaUy urge that the gram is the Office of Man- 
the Soviet Union has be- on imperialist aggression congressionally-funded agement and Budget. Car- 
come the world’s leading wears away favorable atti- Radio Liberty broadcasting ter’s bookkeepers ridicule 
international radfo broad- ' tudes toward the U.S. and to Soviet Central Asia be contentions that a S per cent 
caster beaming more than creates a foundation of dis- strengthened by the addi- increase in the information 
2 000 program hours a week trust on which local dema- tion of powerful new trans- effort may be as necessary 
in 82 languages over 285 gogues like Khomeini can mitters- The present Radio as an increase in defense 
shortwave transmitters to later build their edifice of Liberty broadcasts in the spending. '■ - 

nearly every country. hate.. Turkic languages to the 40 But there was a glint of 

To orchestrate its world- ■ ^ . v million Soviet Moslems in steel in Carter's perform- 

wi'de - propaganda cam- Behind the shield of this Central Asia are so weak ance at his last press confer- 
paigns the Soviets secretly propaganda offensive, the , they-cannot be heard above ence.Thepresidentcannow 
subsidize 13 separate inter- "^Soviets have been getting 'the 'jamming. Once the count on a. responsive Con- 

national front organiza- away with murder. No neu- Soviet leaders realize they gress if he asks for the 
tions like the World Federa- tral country raised its voice can no. longer protect their modest amounts needed to 
tion of Trade Unions Each ' at the meeting of the non- restless Moslem population make the American voice 
claims mass membership in aUgned natio^in Havana from accurate news' of more clearly heird. ^ 


and American silence 
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The spindly towers of oil rigs surround the 
Soviet city of Baku like some mammoth 
metallic forest, sprouting on stilts from the 
shallow Caspian seabed and ringing the 
rocky hills that rise from the shore. Years 
ago, Baku’s spidery network of pipelines 
and causeways supplied two-thir^ of the 
Soviet Union’s petroleum. But Caspian Ba- 
sin production has long since peaked: acces- 
sible fields are nearly exhausted, and the 
Russians do not have the technology to tap 
more difficult reserves. Similar problems 
plague Soviet energy efforts elsewhere. For 
the oil-consuming West, the implications 
are alarming: if the world’s largest oil pro- 
ducer cannot sustain its output, the interna- 
tional oil crunch is sure to grow worse. 






William E. Schmidt— ftcwtwcCK 


Caspian Sea weils: Technological troubles ahead 


There is considerable disagreement 
among experts over just how dangerous the 
Soviet pr^icament may be. The U.S. Cen- 
tr al Intelligence Agency predicts that pro- 
duction will peak this year or next at a^ut 
12 million barrels a day— and that it could 
drop by one-third by the mid-1980s. Some 
recent developments suggest that the CIA’s 
gloomy scenario could come true. Last 
month, for example, an economic report to 
the Supreme Soviet acknowledged that 
1979 production will fall 59 million barrels 
short of the Kremlin’s target — and that the 
projection for 1980 output had been dialed 
back by 300,000 barrels a day. 

Serious production problems^ would 
probably force the Soviet Union to cut 
exports to its Eastem-bloc allies, which 
now depend on the U.S.S.R.^ for 2 million 


barrels a day. Already, in fact, Moscow has 
been avoiding any promises that it will step 
up supplies to meet its satellites’ future 
demands. That could compel the Eastern 
bloc to turn to the world market, generating 
new competition for OPEC supplies. But, 
most Western analysts are convinced that} 
the Soviet Union simply cannot afford to 
cut back on the 1 million barrels a day it 
now exports to the West. More than 40 per 
cent of the nation’s hard currency comes 
from such sales. Rather than lose that cash, 
which is badly needed for purchases of food 
and- technology, the Soviet Government 
might decide to shortchange energy con- 
sumers at home. 1 

Ironically, the Soviet Union may be far 

f richer in oil than anyone had 
v3 realized. A comprehensive new 
I analysis by Petro Studies, a 
1 I Sweish research firm specializ- 
ing in Soviet petroleum, sets 
I proven Soviet reserves at 1 50 bil- 
lion barrels — five times greater 


i REMOTf WASTiSt But to take 
advantage of their oil wealth, the 
Soviets will have to solve some 
formidable logistical problems. 
About 90 per cent of future on- 
shore supplies lie east of the Ural 
Mountains in the remote wastes 
of Siberia and the deserts of Ka- 
zakhstan. Yet 80 per cent of all 
Soviet energy is consumed thou- 
sands of miles away in the west- 
ern part of the country. Devel- 
oping the new fields requires 
huge investments in transporta- 
tion and equipment. And so far, 
development has not been very 
efficient. In western Siberia, 
about 30 smaller fields have been 
found near the giant Samotlor 
field, which has apparently 
reached its peak production. 
But, says Bruce McK. Everett, 
^ the U.S. Department of Ener- 

gy’s Soviet expert, “the Russians 
have been consistently behind plan in get- 
ting their equipment in.” 

The Soviets also lag in deepwater-drilling 
technology. Thus, in the Caspian Sea, where 
many of the old shallow wells are nearly 
depleted, an estimated 3.7 billion barrels of 
oil and 35 trillion cubic feet of natural gas 
remain untapped farther offshore. 

FOR«ow AID? For help, the Soviet Union is 
relying heavily on Japan and the industrial- 
ized West. A consortium of Japanese com- | 
panics directed exploration of the Sea of 
Okhotsk off the Soviet east coast — and 
discovered a giant new field. And Soviet | 
workers are now assembling a $50 million ; 
semisubmersible rig to probe the Caspian’s ; 
depths. Its designers: an American-Finnish ! 
consortium headed by Armco, Inc, Some I 
analysts think that the Soviets will spend | 


S24 billion over the next decade for offshore 
equipment alone — ^and that it is in Ameri- 
ca’s best interest to provide as much as 
possible. 

Butit willbesometimebeforesuch invest- 
ments pay off in the form of new supplies. 
Meanwhile, Soviet policymakers are stress- 
ing domestic conservation measures and are 
trying to hasten development of natural gas 
and nuclear power to replace oil use at home. 
The Kremlin may even accept a slightly 
lower rate of economic growth to keep ex- 
porting oil. If such policies don’t work, 
however, the world oil market could soon 
have thirsty new customers putting greater 
pressure on prices and supplies. 

MERRILL SHEILS wirh WILLIAM £. SCH.VMDT 
in Moscow and WILLIAM J. COOK in Waahin^ton 
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^By the Book^ ^ 
Soviet Factory Toiis . 
For Glory of Lenin— 
And Its Profit Goals 


Leiia Clothing Plant, Bound 
By Maze of Bureaucracy, 
Still Heeds Its Customers 

A Coat Bombs in Lithuania 

By: Eric MoKGBNTHALn 
iftu// /frportero/Tm wau. Snusrr JocmxAX 
VILNIUS, U.S.SJL-“Witlv the- name of 
Lenin to the victor/, of. conununism,” reads 
the siogan painted across the front of the 
Leiia Clothing- Factory.. ' 

And every worfcinE day, 2,200 env 
picqres at the plant; on a shady street 
in the southwest parr of Lithuania’s ca^taL ; 
proceed toward that heady goaL Tb^ do it 
by sewing t garments:, suits- and coats, 
dresses and slacks, of velvet and denim and 
cotton and^wool^some U8 different items, 
up to 000 styles a year. 

Much of the output goes to stores in Utb* 

. uania. one of the Soviet Union's 15 republics. 

This is the first of two articles on 
how the Soviet Union produces and sells 
consumer gdods. . ’ v 


for sale .to an increasingly choosy clienMe. 
Some items go to stores in other parts of the 
U.S.S.R.- transported in trucks Mred by the 
purchasing stores. And all of theclotfaing- 
ftom the simplest scarf to the finest evening 
coat-helps thread a mighty machiner the 
economy of the Soviet Union, - v - 
. It is the second-biggest nationat econ- 
omy. after that of the U.S. lo'centralized di- 
versity, it chugs along from Leila’s workta- 
bles in the Balttc north to the Tashkent Tex- 
, tiie Factory in theAsian soudi, from the Pa- 
' cific Ocean- in^ the east to the Black Sea in, 
the west, across one-sixth of the earth’s sur-l 
face and 11 of its timer mnes; It. is enormous 
in its reach;, 


More and,; Bigger 
The Soviet Union is the biggest producer 
(tf oil and has the biggest reserves at natural 
gas and' c»aL It .iKmrs. more steel, mix^ 


more cemenft, fells more trees; grows more 
-wheat -andlfdittmsvmore! butter.- than any 
other countryt^Itatalrlin^lAenfloi;; is-'the.: 
world’s hlggesbiOne of its newspapers, 
Pravda,. is the . world's Ugges^The country 
is rich hbgpld^^iveni'diamon^,- platinum, 
and chrontexIt.|jt.ibeUeved tospendmocaon 
defensaihs^any other natloh does.:: ' 

The Russians:don’r express most of tlieir i 
economic results iwUio same terms as West- 


em countries do;.‘ and- economists disagree 
oter bow, the terms should, be translated; 
' ifowever, the~ Centraf - Intelligence- Agency 
put tne country's i»7^ gross natlonai produc t 
at trimon, compared with an Amrt- 


Desplterits enormous wealth, the Sovtet 

Union is. surprisingly poor-with what a 
French economist, Georges Sokotolf. calls 
semi-deveioped economy.” Mr. Sokoioff 
says it ranks 19Ui in Europe in per-capita 
far below any West European country 
and also below some East European ones. 
Soviet industry is notoriously inefficient, and 
agriculture is a continuing proWem. The av- 
erage Russian doesn’t have a car, a televi- 
sion set or a phone. 

Growth Slips / 

What*s more, steam is going out of the 
Soviet hiacmne. ] 2 .cononuc has oeA 

sB vtAng m recent years; and die ua ex * 
pg& tS GRF te grow less man tnis year , 
me more man 4% planned 
oy me ^viet governmenL Most western an- 
alysts tAinX Sdviet growth will contiime to 
slow in the 1980s-partiy because of prob- 
lems of energy supply and labor shortages— 
and cause serious problems for the leader-^^ 
ship. One'American firm. Predicasts Inc., 
recently predicted that Japan's econoir^, 
now about three-fourths the size of the ^ 
Viet one, will surpass it by 1990. 

Soviet economic prospects are inextrica- 
bly linked with the Soviet economic system, 
so it helps for Westerners to understand how 
it works. It is a Socialist leviathan, the 
world's biggest planned economy, in which 
every major decision involving production 
or allocation of resources is made by gov- 
ernment. The system is completdy different 
from the economies of the capitalist coun- 
tries. 

Since the first five-year plan was begun 
in 1929, the system has left its imprint on al- 
most every aspect of Soviet economic life. 
You see it here at the Leiia GotMng Facto- 
ry-a cluster of cream-cdored buildings 
where tailors sew at long tables and kittens 
play in the courtyards. It is the reason, for 
instance, that the factory- which specializes 
in making coats and men's suits-some-* 
times turns out money-losing baby clothes. 

Bargains for Babies 
Leila’s production^ like that of eveiy 
other factory in the country, oltimatriy is di- 
rected by Gosplan, the sprawling state plan- 
ning organization. And sometimes Go^lan 
orders Leiia to make items— such m five-ru- 
ble wraps for babies— that sell for less than 
the cost of making them. (The government, 
as a matter of policy, keeps the price of 
such children's items low.I . . ^ 

Leiia, however, is expected to turn a 
profit each year, so Gosplan tries to make, 
such unprofitable efforts worthvdiile. Lydia 
Hazova, deputy head of the factory, says 
Caspian usually follows such an order with a 
production request for higher-priced goods, 
such* aS'20a-nible fur coats, on which the* 
factory can make a nice profit and offset the 
losses on the baby wraps. 

At this factory, it all balances out nicely, 
for Leiia is a successful enterprise. Its gar- 
ments win awards, productivity is increas- 
ing 3% to 4% a year, and in* 1978 it earned 
about 15 million rubles. (A ruble officially is 
worth $1.55: but because the currency 
doesn’t trade freely on international mar- 
kets, that's a meaningless figure.) 

About half of Leila's profits go to the gov- 
ernment Some of the rest is handed out in. 
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bonuses to workers* whose typical wa^ oTI 
rubles monthly Is roughly In Uoe! 
.viu uie natienai average. Earning also are i 
used for buying new equipment and are ap- 
plied to such projects as buying interests in 
various nurseries around town, to guarantee 
places for workers’ children. 

Lelia's business success is shared-engi- 
.neered not only by its own workers (96% of 
them women) but also by a sprawl of offi- 
cial agencies. Many of them are, like Lelia, 
under the Ministry of Light Industry; and 
most of them are highly specialized. 

Thus, when LeUa wants to* buy wool* it 
goes through one government unit: when it 
wants to sell dresses, it goes through an- 
other. For guidance on li^on trends; it 
consults one official organiz^ion; for pric- 
ing policy, it consults another. If wages are 
the questloa^fiiere is yet. aoothec. bod^»~If 
Lelia needs new equipment, there is an 
^agency .CO do the bu)^g^aithough.Lella 
foots the bill. - •• V 

What's more,. Lella'doeut'always deal 
directly 'With the. major dedsfon makecs. 
(josplan^ for instance^ is an extremriy im- 
portant organizafioni but Mrs. Hazova says 
Lelia usuaily.doesn't work directly with It; 
rather, the* Ministry of Light Indiktiy usu?^ 
ally deals with., the planners on Lriia's be-^ 
V 

The govemment's control of all the oOl-: 
dal economic levers has Us positive sides.'It; 
is the reason,^ for instance, that there is al- 
most no unemployment fo the U.S.SiL It is 
also why the state can keep prices low cb 
such items, as foodstuffs (which generally 
are cheap, though supplies are spot^) and 
baby clothes.. , 

But. too, there axe difficulties. Authority 
is fragmmted, and one agency frequently 
doesn't know^ what another one is doing. 
Nonetheless, decision- making within each 
fragmentis highly centralized, and the cen- 
ter often is milet^^or contlnents-away from 
the production* site. Despite recurrent '‘re- 
forms." the system and the bureaucracy 
main resistant to change. 

Like most farflung systems, this one is* 
rife with Inconsistencies. For instance, the 
government recently raised the price of fttr 
by 50%, hut it didn't increase the price of 
Leila's coats with for trimmings;'^^ Such a 
change in raw-materials costs can "really 
make it bard to follow the fixed price," Mrs. 
Eiazova says; but Lelia hasn't any^ choice. 
Now, it is trying te find cheaper materials 
or figure out how else to cut costs. * -ka*: 

i Nonetheless, the system is more flexible 
thkn many outsiders realize. There is room; 
for give-and-take between supplier ^d cus-’ 
tomer or between planners and producers.; 
Indeed." '^rtfli^people' at. Lelia- tell^.it the^ 
glve-and^e rune through.* the endre pro-^ 
cess. V 

It all begta some 18 months before the 
clothes come off the;.line at Leila,, with, 
something called the Vilnius House of Fash- 
ion-a unit of the NQnistry of Light fodustry 
charged widi keeping abreast of thelatest in 
looks. The House of Fashion consults around 
-with the-minisoy; with local factories. 
^^Itir. retaiiei^and then proposes a Une..cff; 


clothing to be made in Litfauanhu Those pro- 
posals bubble through the system, and grad- 
ually a production plan for Lelia and the 
other area producers takes shape. ' 

"Sometimes the ministry requests some- ; 
thing that's impossible," Mrs. Hazova says. | 
"They mls^t ask us to make a suit for 
which we would have to change all our pro- 
duction lines for suits. So we have to send 
back the plan and say, ‘We’re sorry, we 
can't do it'-but they can do it at another 

factory that is situated in another place." 

By May of each year, the Lelia factory 
and the ministry are "generally agreed" on 
the next year’s plan. Mrs. Hazova says. By 
year's end. the plan Is est^Ushed in detaiL 
As tfae production year unfolds, there might, 
be minor adjustments in each quartan's 
.pUsL. (A typi^ plan -calls. for a certain 
number of mat's suits hr a particular stjrte 
and at a given price; it is up to the factory 
and its customers to work out such matters 
as' sizes.)- ; ' 

! Once the plan is broadly set, Ldia gets in 
' touch with its suppliers customers. One 
vny it reaches those outside Lithuania is 
j through trade fairs. Within the republic, it 
has longstanding relationships with a num- 
ber of enterprises; it has two regular wo(4 


suppliers, for example, and seven major re* 
tail customen— altlHwsli even with them, it 
usually must work' through otfictal tnterme* 
diary ageodes. (Nonetheless, the retailers 
often suggest-'and get-small changes in 
LeHa’s styles to suit their own tastes.) 

Like producers everywhere. Leila is sub* 

I ject to the whims of consumers, who some* 

’ times don’t like its styles. Last year, one 
item-a loose-fitting woman’s coat knit in 
wod — bombed in Lithuania; so Lelia 
shipped its unsold output to another part of 
the country, where the coat was a Uf suc- 
cess. _ .| 

undaunted, Ldia’s designers kept work- 
ing with the style and turned it Into a more 
tailored coat This year, they introduced the 
revised vetskm in Lithuania. It was an im- 
mediate Ut . 
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I ■ iSoviet Malaise: No Easy Cure 




S tagflation is no res^tw-of ideological bounda*-^/ 
nes. In the Soviet Union. too, economic growth f 
iaslowlng. Production goals for such key items 
as oiL coal, steel and foodstuffs are not being metr 
Hoped'for gains in productivity are not materializ- 
ing: Consumer- shortages persist. And prices are 
goingup.'. . ■ - • - ■ • 

Columbia University’s Research Institute on - 
Internationsd Qiange. in its annual Global Political 
Assessment, concludes that the Soviet Union’s 
ecbnomie performance in 1979 pitfoably has been - : 
“the worst in all the years of Leonid L Brezhnev’s 
lec^ership-’’ 

^e roots of the Soviet economic malaise are too t 
fundamental to be cured easily. . j -r. • ; 

The Kremlin's central planners devote’25% of !; : 
ndtidnal ' investment: funds to agriculture,' a far ' 
bigger. slice.than farming gets in the United States, 
and a disproportionate one-quarter of the Soviet' 
work force works in the countryside.^ Yet there are , 
chronic shortages of meat and fresh vegetables, and v 
the-fSoviet Union 'is^ compelled to make massive. 
grain purchases from the West 
Bad weather is obviously an important part of the . 
problem. But so are the ineffidendes and disincen>- 
lives that appear to be endemic to Soviet commu- ■ 
n!sm,.:It’s worth noting that; more than 60 years ' 
aftdf^tiie Bolshevik revolution,- the big state and 
colli^tive farms produce only two-thirds of Russia’s 
fobdl The rest comes from privately tilled plots that 
mdte.upjustlV6% of arable land.. - 
Thanks in great part to demospqphic factors, thie 
Soidet economy faces an increasingly serious labor 
shortage: Whereas an average of more than 2 mil- 
lion new' workers entered the labor force each year ; 
during the 1970s, this will fall off to about 300,000 
per year by thetmid-lSSOs. ' - " 

. Making things worse, a disproportionate number 
of^tEelfew~mtraht3 into toe labor force wffl come ' 
from toe warmer, non-Ru^an regions of the south. 
They may not- be easily persuaded to wo^. in. : 
Siberia and other unattractive areas where they will V 

bemost 

! Soviet industry is also afflicted by ov«fcentralized J 
planriing and by bureaucratic managers, who are * 
averse to risk-taking and resistant to technological 
innovatibn. And then there is the energy sitoatioa 
rTlie Soviet Union has vast depodts of dl and coal; - ’ 
but these He mosUy beneath Siberia and the rough : 
and perpetually icy waters of toe Arctic and North % 
Padf c; far ffom toe populous industrial craters of v:. 
Eijrepean Russi*-TTam^rtation and otoer.^ttle^i;’^ 
neck» will delay foU'-scke devefopment for 


. i ' •vw-we i 

' r.-. r;-' V:. * --a ‘ .■ ; 7;. ..‘ ! 

years. Meanwhile; production in existing oUffeids is; 
decUriing:; A ,.- i- . • ^ * 

The jury is still but bn the '!^erican.. CIA ’s r 
forecast that toe Sotyiet Union will, become a ne t 
i mporter of oil by 158z, butitdoesappey likely that 
overall production is peaking, and rnay fall gr^uat - 
ly dumg the 19803 . 

• A few days ago, Soviet planning officials conced-'" 
ed that 1979 prt^uctlon g(^ have not been met for 
a whole list of important items, including oil, coal,, 
fertilizers, plastics, rolled steel and many consumer 
items. Targets for 1980 are, in many ca^- being 
scaled back to more modest levels, - " 

. The CIA now expects the Sovirt economy togro'w 
by less than 3% annually for the nert few y^ra, 
and says toe growth rate could fall to less thag 1% r 


The Soviet system has a way of muddling through 
economic problems without .toe necessity of 
fundamental change. And it could happen, again. 
Many everts are convinced, however, /.that, this 
time is different. ' ' 

To quote toe- Columbia study, “The p(»t-Staiin- 
leadarship is not iised to, nor is toe Soviet Union as 
it exists today prepared to deal with, those kinds of 
raiergendes confronting them in toe 1980s’’ 

Some solutions, such as decollectivization of 
agriculture and adoption of fundamratal reforms-in 
industrial planning and management, are likely to 
remain ideologically out of bounds > A ■ n . 
^ - Military spending, which exceeds that of the- 
United States in both relative and absolute terms, 
could be cut And that is toe option that Western 
govammrats, to- toe best of their abilities, should 
try to encourags But a large enough reduction to do 
much good would require a virtual revolutidh in the' 
Soviet Union's internal politics, where toe military- 
industrial complex is far more powerful than in 
democratic sodeties.^..v, 

■f. The Kremlin may, in the end, find itself unable to 
make' any of the hard choices and settle into ah 
extended period of debilitating slow growto. : 

/ Unfortunately, 'as current Russian mischief- 
making in Irai reminds , us, there is another,’ 
uncomfo^ble possibility.; ; : , xr 

I- If toe energy squeeze does worsen, and bring 
economic stagnation in its w^e, toe Soviet Union 
might come to see a grab for toe Middle Eastern, 
oilfields as <the least; unattractive, of alternatives.: 
Because vitalv'Westerh -interests would ■ be so 
obviously threatened by such a move, that would be* 


iiews indeed. 
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article WASHINGTON POST 

OM 13 DECEMBER 1979 


Jack Anderson . . 

Brzeziiisld Tactic on Cuba 


For the gentlemanly Cyrus R. Vance, 
words like “counterproductive” and “in- 
appropriate” are as scathing as he ever 
allows himself to use. Both words ap- 
pear in an angry memo, which he has 
addressed to Zbigniew Brzezinski. the 
national security affairs chief. 

This is the latest development in a 
seething. behind4heecene3 controversy 
that I revealed Oct 3L I reported that 
Brzezinski had drafted a top'secret 
memorandum outlining a threei)hase 
pfo^rani to put the Soviets and Cubans 
in their place. It could only be described 
as a blueprint for reviving the Cold 
War. 

As part of the scheme. Brzezinski or- 
dered a questionnaire sent to all U.S. 
ambassadors requesting data on Cuban 
activities in their areas for use in a 
worldwide propaganda campaign. 

The questionnaire, stamped Top 
Secret Umbra, was opposed by Vance. 
The secretary of state believes that the 
United States should seek detente, not 
confrontation, with the Soviets Two- 
thirds of the ambassadors also protested 
the instructions, an unprecedented 
show of opposition. 

But Brzezinski would not be dis- 
suaded. He wouldn't ev^ allow the Ira- 
nian crisis to int»fere. Nov. 7, three 
days after the American hostages had 
been seized in Iran, the ambassadors 
were reminded not to miss the Nov. 15 
deadline for filing thw Cuban reports. 

This was too much for Vance. He 
dashed off a sharp m&m intended for 
Brzezinski's eyes only. “Hie continued 
U.S. diplomatic em phasist on the Cuban- 
Soviet r^ationship is counterproductive 
' and particularly inappropriate at this 
time,” declared the seCTetory of state 


**1116 U.S. can best secure the coopera- 
tion of Third World countries both in 
the long run and during this crisis.” he 
suggested pointedly, “by recognizing 
that th^ have legitimate national con- 
cerns entirely apart from the UB.-Soviet 
relationship.” 

The responses from the ambassadors, 
meanwhile, flooded into the State De- 
partment by secret cable from diplo- 
matic posts all over the world. There 
was no enthusiasm in the messages. The 
ambassadors to antHrommunisi coun- 
tries reported that a new propaganda 
campai^ would be preaching to the 
converted. The ambasMdors to nonalig- 
ned countries warned that they had to 
keep a low profile. 

Ambassador Marilyn Johnson cabled 
from Togo; for example, that the tiny 
African nation “doesn’t look at the 
U.S.S.R.*Cuban relationship as nefar- 
ious” and “doesn't believe the UJS. is 
threatened by Cuba.” 

She concluded tersely: “Economic 
and social dev^opment can keep Togo 
more moderate; propaganda campaigns 
against a Third World nation will not 
. . . The ante for strong anti-Soviet posi- 
tions is not words, but economic and 
military support” 

From the neighboring nation of 
Benin, Charge d’Affaires John Davidson 
reported: “It is not productive to under- 
take an effort to get out the facts about 
the extent of Cuban dependmce on 
Soviet aid. . . . Benin has li&e reason for 
focusing on the darker side of the affili- 
ation between Cuba and the Russians.” 

Brzezinski's Cold War campaign has 
aroused widespread revolt in the for- 
eign policy establishment Vance has 
complained privately that the Brze- 


Iriss Vance 

zmski plan would “reverse 15 years of 
American diplomacy,” sources told n\y 
reporter Ron McRae. But President Car- 
ter is going ahead with it. 

Iranian Threats — Incredibly, some 
Iranians in the United States, far from 
keeping a low profile during the Tehran 
hostage situation, have been passing out 
literature urging acts of violence against 
Americans. 

Among the terrorist suggestions are 
attacks with i<ruves and razor blades on 
Jewish women, aimed at preventing the i 
reproduction of Zionists. 

The FBI knows who is responsible for 
these threats, and has them under con- * 
slant surveillance. But because our laws 
forbid the arrest of someone who makes 
. general threats without taking action, 
the police are helpless. 

Meanwhile, the Senate’s sergeant at^ 
arms has advised senators to change ^ 
their personalized license plates and j 
avoid routine routes on their way to i 
work. And additional metal detectors , 
are being installed at entrances to the- -j 
Senate office buildings. 

Under The Dome — Robert Strauss, j 
Carter's reelection campaign chief, ex- ; 
pects a bitter fight with Teddy Kennedy 1 
for the Democratic nomination, and he‘s ! 
not ail that sure that the president will i 
come out on top. 

“We may not win,” he told a recent 
meeting of party leaders. “But we’re ^ 
going to fight like hell” - j 

• Susan’s confusin' the U.S. Mint as ‘ 
well as the pubiia A Gainesville, Fla., 
resident recently ordered a mint set of : 
the new Susan B. Anthony dollars, and - 
received instead a mint set of quarters. 
The 25<ent piece is close enough in size ^ 
and shape to be mistaken often for the^ >! 
controversial coin dollar. 
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DETROIT NEVfS 
5 DECEMBER 1979 


EVipst embassies 
provide cover 
for own spies 

By HUPH McCANN 

K*ws Staff Wrifar 

The primary purpose of an embassy is to provide 
an official link between nations. But embassies 
have traditionally also served to collect informa* 
tion about the host nation. • 

Some of this information is public or is available 
on request from the host country; other informa- 
tion is^secret and is known as "intelligence." Indi- 
viduals who gather intelligence, or who recruit 
0 ‘hers to collect intelligence, have always been 
known as spies. 

Such intelligence gathering usually is taken as a 
matter of course and discovery of spying attempts 
by a "diplomat” results in that fndividual’s expul- 
sion. But in the case of Iran, where students have 
taken .®.mericans hostage in the embassy, a differ- 
ent response has arisen. 

Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini says that the 
Americans were involved in spying and will be 
tried on that charge. 

BACKING UP their complaints, students besieging 
the U.S. Embassy in Tehran produced a captured 
document last Saturday purporting to back up 
charges that embassy personnel were involved in 
spying. 

The document, dated Aug. 2 and marked “Se- 
cret," purports to be a communication from Lowell 
B. Laingen, the embassy’s deputy chief in Tehran, 
to Secretary of State Cyrus Vance in Washington. 
The message discusses a request for "cover” for 
two men — Malcolm Kalp and William Daugherty 
— who were on "SRF assignments.” 

"There is absolutely no way of guaranteeing 
that the document is genuine,” said, a spokesman 
for the Department of State. "There are many ways 
that fakes can easily be made.” 

In the intelligence-gathering community, the 
term "cover” refers to an identity and/or occupa- 
tion that an intelligence agent adopts so that he 
may go about his real mission undisturbed by local 
police or internal-security forces. 

ASKED WHAT "SRF” Stands for, the state depart- 
ment spokesman said that it is "an internal defini- 
tion within the State Department” 

The second paragraph of the message reads, in 
part. "... We are starting from a clean slate in SRF 
coverage at this mission, but with regard also for 
the great sensitivity locally to any hint of CIA ac- 
tivity, it is of the highest importance that cover be 
the best we can come up with. 1- _ 

Hence there is no question as to the need for 
second and third secretary titles for these two offi- 
cers. We roust have it. 


"We should, however, hold to the present total 
of four SRF officer assignments for the foreseeable 
future, keeping supporting staff as sparse as possi- 
ble as well, until we see how things go here. 

"We are making effort to limit knowledge 
within (the embassy) of all SRF assignments; that 
effort applies particularly to Daugherty, pursuant 
to (the) new program of which he is a product and 
about which I have been informed...” • j 

SEVERAL FORMER employes of the U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency have written of the way in i 
which the agency operates overseas. They say that ■ 
the top CIA man in a foreign country — he is 
known as the Chief of Station — often has the 
“cover” of a special assistant to the U.S. ambassa- 
dor or of the embassy’s second or third secretary. 

Under such an arrangement, the CLA station is 
inside the embassy building but insulated from 
the workings of the rest of the embassy — except 
in the matter of operating communication facili- 
ties with the U.S. 

Ex-CLA man Victor Marchetti, writing in The 
CIA and the Cult of Intelligence, says that the CIA 
station handles all electronic communication, 
whether it is between the CLA station and CIA 
headquarters in Langley, Va.; 'or between the 
embassy and State Department headquarters in 
Washington, D.C.- 

For certain messages that the ambassador does- 
n’t want the CIA station chief to read, the State 
Department has its own special codes — called 
"Roger channels,” says Marchetti, • • 

THE MESSAGE produced by the Iran students is 
identified as a “Roger channel” communication. 

In Sub Rosa: The CIA and the Uses of IntelW 
gence, another one-time member of the CIA, Peter 
de Silva, says: "More often than not, however, 
’cover’ would be relatively nominal and consist of 
the agency station being a part of an official 
American entity, such as an embassy. 

"Presidential directives were explicit in de- 
scribing the subordination of the CLA station chief 
to the American ambassador, if cover were to be 
established within the embassy. 

“Furthermore, the ambassador had full rights to 
know anything and everything being done by an 
agency station in the country of its assignment; it 
only remained for the ambassador to set limits on 
what he wanted to know and what he didn’t care 
to hear about” . , 

According to' former CHA man John StockwelL 
author of In Search of Enemies, “8S percent of all 
CIA field case officers already are well known in . 
their local communities because of their liaison 
relationships with foreign police, their own open 
admissions of CIA identities, their free-wheeling, 
high-profile lifestyles, and the gossip and conspic- 
uous clannishness of their wives. 

“In .Abidjan (India), my first post, all CIA station 
personnel were listed in the embassy’s 
unclassified, public telephone book as the ‘Politi- 
cal 11 Section.’ ‘Political 1 Section’ was legitimate 
Stale Department personnel" 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES 
13 December 1979 


Scholars Foresee a New Age of Terrorism 


By BLANCHE CORDELIA ALSTON 

A group of experts on terrorism sug* 
gested yesterday that the taking of 
American hostages in Iran could be indie* 
atlve of a neur age of terrorism. 

Yonah Alexander, the director of the 
State University of New York’s Institute 
for Studies in International Terrorism, 
said that the number of ’’significant 
acts” of terrorism had risen from 293 in 
1970 to 1.511 in 1978. In the first three 
months of this year alone, he said, there 
had been 785 such acts. 

■ Of the 6,294 incidents noted between 
1970 and 1979, Mr. Alexander said, mors 
than 60 percent had taken place in the 
past three years. 

He said that about 45 percent of all ter- 
rorists acts were directed against busi- 
ness. ’’Future incidents will be much 
more costly in terms of protecting people 
and property,” he said. 

' Mr. Alexander spoke at a news confer- 
ence ^xmsored jointly by the Institute for; 
Studies in International Terrorism andi 
the Cl^ University of New York’s Ralph. 
Bunchs Instituteon the UnitedNations. 

Seymour M. Finger, president of the 
Ralph Bunche Institute, said that the tak- 
ing of hostages in Teheran was “a much 
more serious threat to international 


wherever they go because the host coun- 
try cannot protect diploraats' 

And if a country cannot send diplo-j 
mats, he said, “the fabric to resolve (fis4 
putes peacefully” is weakened. 

Mr. Finger nra^ed President c arter’s! 
cautious aooroaefa to the crisiF mid 

aeasion not to use force to free the eam | 

Qves. but Kay s. ume. a former depuv 

difedtbr or tne ^tral InteUlaence A^l 
i Mted that “selective military ac -l 
usea. He also said 






i0n"T» useo. He also said that the tn^. 
gence com m unity “is the key to tfiete r- 


rorotproDlem .”^ 

‘• WeshbuTd reactivate, strenathen an d 
i ncrease the use or ciandestine^ggiST o 
find out where in these countries our in- 


terests are at stake, ’ he'suggested . ‘7er-< 

ronsm is iniectious if thm is no re-j 
memedy for it. The Iran pattern will b» 
repeated elsewhere unless we find somei 


leverage to use against a hostile regime.”! 

Part of that leverage, he said, mi^t bei 
for United States mUit^ farces to seize 
strategic oil terminals in the Persian Gulf 
as a bargaining tool. 


peace and security than wehave known.” 


Diplomats CalM Sitting Docks 
- “The Government of Iran has endorsed 
the taking of hostages and has not carried 
out its obligation of inteniatlanal law tot 
protect foreigners,” he said at the newM 
conference at the New Yoik City office of! 
the State University of New York, 60 Eastj 
42d Street. “Diplomats are sitting ducksj 
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article the WASHINGTON POST 

C.S pA.GSjDti= — 14 December 1979 

Rowland Evans and Robert Novak ' ^ 

Of the Soviets, Skeptical 


The sudden upsurge of formal but 
unpublidzed complaints about Soviet 
conduct now being conveyed by 
President Carter's top diplomatic of- 
ficials to Ambassador Anatoliy Do- 
brynin reveals a startling change in 

Jimmy Carter that was unimaginablo 
a few months aga 
The prerident is no longer b coo- 
vinced putisui of the view that Bus- 
sia, like his own United States. pUys 
poUtics by a set of looee but lontfity 
definaUe superpower rules. 

The latest evidence of this change 
is a request for ‘‘clarification’’ of the 
Krmnlin’s stunning, still unan- 
nounced incursion into Afg hanist a n 
by at least one and probably two bat- 
talimis of organised military miit^ 
‘The use of these troops, belonging to 
a crack Soviet airbrme division, 
marks the first time since World War 
n that Moscow has intervened in a 
Third World country with organized* 
mitt« under Soviet command, andl 
Cartw is demanding an explanation. 

Carter’s growing disillusion with 
the Russians also expressed itsMf Ina 
private complaint direct from Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus Vance to Dobry- 
nin on Dec. 6. Vance was angry over 

evidence of new Soviet nudear test 
bancheati^ 

. Lumped with Carter’^ dismay over 
eariier Soviet ruMoeaking. such as ito 
outrageous radio camp a ign to indte 
violence against Americans in 1^ 

and its Interference with food supplies 
to starving Cambodians, these new sig- 
nals of presidential anger hint that 
Carter mi^ actually-and bdatedly 
be running out of pa t i e nce. 

Carter is r^wrted by White House- 

insiders to have been mighti^ 
buoyed up by popular acclaim for his 

handling of the Iran crisis. These inti- 
mates believe the president’ s new 
show of rdative realism toward 
Moscow’s superpower rule4>roaklng 
has a psycholo^cal root in his spec* 
tttwiiar nHtnh hi the poUs. Thls rdiip 
forces his disenchantment over 
growing Soviet truculence in doing j 
what it wants, whatever various tree* | 
ties and rules of conduct say. 1 


Vance’s confrontation with Dobry- 
nin on Dec. 6 was long overdue, con- 
sidering unambiguous evidence of 
repeated Soviet violations of the 1974 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty. This sets , 
a ISOkiloton limit on underground 
nucleartests. . ^ . 

The United States has obtmned 
“hard” information that the Soviets I 
exploded two underground tests this ; 
year not ynt reported by the Carter j 
administration. It was those two tests i 
— oarb with an explosive force of be* | 
tween IM .and 210 kilotons— tha* 1 
Vance wanted Dobrynin to explai' I 
Dobrynin predicubly denied thoe 
had been any violation. 

That failed to satisfy Vance. He 

caUed<mDobiynintostti^UB.sci«i- 
tists with the full geologic data on rock 
formations surrounding the test site 
and with geographic coordinates so 
they could more preds^ measure the 
size of the two unannounced blasts. 

At least one addititmal 1979 under- 
ground test is known to have exceeded 
the ISOkOoton legal limit (by at least SO 
' percent. Three 1978 explosions also 
broke the ceiling Yet, until Carter or* 
doced Vance to lodge his formal com- ^ 
p l aint, nothing whatever had been 
said to .the Russians. The American 
people have never been told. 

The TTBT is only one of three trea- 
ties that U.S. inteiligTOCe agencies 
iiave told Cartg the Russians have 
broken. One of these, as we have re- 
port^ previously, is the 1963 Atmos- 
pheric Test Ban Treaty, systanatically 
violated in 1978 and once again this 
year, on Oct 19, when an underground 
test ‘Vmted” its fallout into the atmos- 
phere through cardessness. 

The third treaty that is now the tar- 
get of a formal Cartw administration 
charge of violation is theenti-bailistie j 
missile agreement Despite the spe - 1 
dfic proviso in Article 6 of that! 
treaty, wbdch forbids antiaircraft! 
radar to be used to trade incoming : 


ballistic missiles (rather than air-j 
planes), the United States charged a ! 
possible violation by the Soviets last 
Octo^r, at the height of the crisis 
.over Soviet combat troops in (hiba. 
The radars used were the most mod- 
ern modd associated with SAMIO 
antiaircraft missiles, 

Yet last July, when U.S. Intelli- 
gence first rep^ed Soviet testing of 
SAMIO radars at Saiy-Shagan in cen- 
tral Russia to track incom^ baUistie 
Toisirileg, not a word about violations 
was said to the Russians. That failure 
infuriated defense-oriented senators ; 
who knew. about the Soviet ma- 
neuver, including Republican Sens. 
John Tower, Gordon Humphrey and 
other members of the Amed Serv- 
ices Committee. They are now lob- 
bying Cartw to make a diplomatic : 
issue of the violations and let the 
American people in on tbis secret: 
the Russians have be«B playing fast 
and loose vtitb vital treaties on which 
the future security of both countries 
could depend. . I 

Whether or not Carter takes that ad- 1 
vice, his transformation from a be- 
liever in Soviet good intentions to a I 
chastened skeptic, while leaving room 
for further growth, is a healthy sign of i 
political maturity that fits well with ; 
his new shovring in the polls. -i 
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Supposed CIA Agents Identified 

Covert Action Information Bulletin, a periodi- 
cal which says it is out to destroy the CIA. yester- 
day published the names of 14 men and a woman it 
identified as CIA agentSTinder cover in various 
U.S. embassies and consulates around the world. 

It also gave the name of a ISth said to have been 
’ the chief of station in Jiddah. Saudi Arabia who 
"crossed the street*** and was said to be working 
now as 8dvisec.to.theSaudiforeigivintelligence. r 

Despite its policy of "namingnanies.lVCovert Ac- - 
tion saidf it had-declined to reveal the; names of 
any American intelligence agents at the captured / 
-U.S. Embassy in Iran^.. wcv, ^ : wi- 

• ■ V-*' ■El i •l i • . - ^ 


( 
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Snepp Case Tests 



Ex-U;S. Employe^ 


At least one justice is so uncertain about the ^ 
case that a lower court has been asked to send up 
more data on it Attorneys have^leamed that Jus- ; 
tice John Paul Stevens requested the full case file 
from the Court of Ap^ls. Normally, the justices 
do not get interested in such files until after the 
court has agreed formally to rule on a case. 

Only members of the court and their' staffs 
know what problem any justice is having with the 
case. "s i 

But legal experts bave begun to speculate that 
one significant factor could be the government’s 
potentially sweeping claim that it has a right to 
collect all the money that Snepp has-nude or wijit- 
make from his book; ,< -I ■ 


- ByLyleDennision v 

.i- ' V i Wisli(ogtpo3l«rSl»If.Wt««r 

The Supreme Court is having trouble making up I 
its mind on a key case on the rights of a former . _ 

CIA agent , who- turned 'author and sharply critt^'^SKThe government cohtends^that Snepp’s promise y 
cized UE. policy in Vietnam. the CIA not tawrite ah.ything',without permia-. 

Frank l^Snepp‘sappeat andanppp6smg.appeal^|^oaamounted toa legal '‘trust!’ and he.has now 
by tte government pose a variety of significant. '^violated, or breached^.that trust Thus, the govern- 
legal and constitutional issues, but the court has . ment argues. Snepp has profited from Uiat breach. 


spent weeks pondering, whether it will even re> 
viewthecase. -. ‘ ' V- 

. After resigning from the CIA, Snepp wrote De- 
cent Interyal, a book that assails the US. with* 
drawal from Vietnam at the end of the war in 
April 1975. -V ? 

The government contends that Snepp' broke a 
promise to clear everything he wrote with the 
agency, and the 4th US. Circuit Court of Appeals 
has ruled that the government is right. Snepp 
argues that he cant-be forced to clear in advance 
any writing that does not include seq^t material; 
his bookissaid to contain none. : 

The final outcome of the case could have a 
major impact on the right of government employ* 
ees, not only those who work for secret agencies., 
to write about their experiences. 

In addition, the case could have an impact on 
other writers, not themselves federal employees 
or officials, who write books or articles based on 
what they bave been told by persons in govern* 
ment..- :r;vf ■ • 

Conceivably.’ some attorn^ are now.suggest* 
ing, the case’s flnal result might reach books like 
The Brethren, the new book about the Supreme 
Court by two reporters. Bob Woodward and Scott 
AnnstrongofTheWashington.Post. ;.*x.>,'V!' 

Since much of that book came from secret court 
documents apparently supplied by the justices’ 
law clerks, in vloiation of court policy if not the 
clerks’ own promises, it might fit the theory that 
the government is using, in the Snepp case,.legai 
experts have said. ■ V,. •’ = '■ 

The Snepp case has been pending* at the Su- 
preme Court since last summer. It was ready for . 
the justices’ action when they returned to the 
bench In early October;.-..;] • '■ . < 
The justices have sp^t. more’ than" two months * 
taking np the caie.fbr at least brief discussion 
with, theirsmffsi bur then putting.off any action-r 

> Lawym following the case haie been told that ' 
It has been circulated among the justices at leasts 
six times without a votft-?Sr*>t.^' --.J 

Now it appears that the court will take no action -’| 
until at least early January. The Justices have one 
more session, tomorrow,, before taking; a- fouc-- 
weekrecess, andtbeSnepp.caseis notlikelj* to* be 
; menn^oned them;^; 


.'•making the money .he nas received •’’lU'gottenri 
gains” that belong tothe government, ■,./ . 

Justice Department lawyers handling the Snepp. 
icase reportedly were put Under pressure by CIA.; 
Director Stansfield Turner not. only- to go after Ij 
Snepp’s proceeds.'but also to attack his publisher, 
Random House, and the CBS television network 
and CK reporter Mike Wallace for a “60 Minutesl' 
program about the book. 

• In the Supreme Court appeal by the govern* 
Iment; however, only the proceeds to Snepp are 
^sought . . -f .: 

* U5' District Judge Oren R. Lewis of Alexandria, 
|Va.. who ruled against Snepp last year, accepted 
.the government’s theory; Lewis imposed a "con- 
structive trust for the benefit of the United States’’ 
over any money Snepp makes — on the book, re- 
prints of it, movie rights, or any other “distribu- 
tion for profit” • ' • . 

. The Court of Appeals, however, overturned that ^ 
part of Lewis’ decision, and ruled that the govern-, 
ment ‘‘is not entitled to- a constructive trust” It 
Would have been, that court said, if Snepp had ■ 
written about secret material.. . • 

The government’s claim- to the 'proceeds is the 
only issue the Justice Department has taken to the . 
-court.;.; .a 

. ''’Saepp, with the support of publishers and vari- 
ous news organizations, has asked the court to 
rule that government officials and employees may 
7notJ)e' required to give up their constitutional 



£Snepp should not be. required to- submit, in ad- 
-'/llvmic^ any writing that he-does about non-classi* , 
f fled material. The court order requiring him to get -i 
clearance includes not only writings about the 
CIA. but fiction as welE That order also extends to-.’ 
I^ublishers who would Jiwdlc^nepp^vniting. -^.;;;::^ 
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THE WASHINGTON POST MAGAZINE 
9 December 1979 


A Scandal Star’s Mom ! 
Says Judy’s Se?^ Spy Saga | 
Had a Hapov Ending I 

BYRUDYMAXA j 



Bit’s a mother 
to do when her 
22*year*old 
^daughter -ap- 
"XT pears . on na- 
tional teievisibo to admit she 
is a prostitute? What do you 
say to your Fairfax County 
neighbors when she details in 
a paperback her sexual adven- 
tures as a Washin^n hooker, : 
a career that included a six-^ 
month stint as paid escort to a 
celebrated Russian defector? 

The parents of characters in 
Washington’s sex are 

generally anonymous, and the 
case of Judy Chavez’s kiss* < 
and*tell .adventure last year 
with a Soviet defector, diplo- 
mat Arkady Shevchenko, was 
no exception. Chavez’s parents 
avoided reporters clamoring 
for details about the mystery 
woman who claimed the FBI 
and CIA provi<M Shevchenko 
with more than $40,000 to buy 
her expensive company. 

“What do you do?”; 
Mariyn Taylor, 51, asks 
r today. “You try to keep 
yourself busy doing soinething 
else. You^ don’t think about it • 
and hope everything comes ' 
out for the best.” 


' Taylor (Judy Chavez kept 
the surname of her former 
husband) is a feisty McLean 
housewife and mother of two 
adopted daughters who thinks^ 
everything, has come out. for > 
the best^ After 28 years as a 
civil engineer with. the UB.. 
.Forest SeWice, her husband,. 
Heyward, is looking forward to ' 
‘ retirement The^ couple have 
put their home on the market 
and plan to head for the sun to 
operate the Gold Mine Saloon 
they recently bought in Pan- 
ama City, Fl^ But this time 
last year the Taylors sat in 
their tastefldly decorated liv- 
ing room and watched in horri- 
fied fascination as their older 
daughter’s face appeared on 
network Revision and the na- 
tion’s front pages. . 

At first they were shocked. 
But by the time their daugh- 
ter’s paperback autobiography 
appeared last spring, Mrs. 
Taylor was sending au- 
tographed copies to friends. 

She collected press clippings 
and today says, “Judy is grown 
up, and she’s turned her life 
over to the world now. We talk 
about once a week. ..she was 
^always very individualistic.” . 

As a young girl, Judy was a 
Brownie and Girl Scout whose 
intereste included ballet; tap 
dancing^ and the piano. She 
graduated at age 18 from Fair- 
fax * ^ County’s^ Oakton --High. 
SchboF^aftv quitting- Fairfax- 
Christian SdmoL She married 
a local^bo^-and the couple 
moved td^Califomia before re-^ 
turning to Washington to find 
a job.^(pr Mparated m 1875., 


Gradually Mrs. Taylor 
began to wonder how her 
daughter supported herselL : 

“I always had a feeling,” she 
says.. “She lived well, drove a^ 
new Camaro, had a nice apart- 
ment; kept irregular’ hours.r 
But when I asked her what she 
was doing, she’d just get up 
andieave.” 

Recalls Judy; “I believe they 
thought I was in real estate— I 
was evasive.” 

She gave her parents several 
hours’ notice before NBC-TV 
broke the story of her vocation 
and expensive liaison with 
Shevchenko. 

“I asked her why she didn’t 
many him,”- Mrs. Taylor re- 
calls, “and she said because 
he’s too old, 48. You know how 
I feel about him? He got ex- 
actly what he deserves, mess-- 
ing around with a 22-year-old. 
That dirty old man.” - 

Today Chavez, lives in New 
York and works on a book 
about how to be a femme fa- 
tale. She attends classes in 
French, music and ballet be- 
cause, she says, it keeps her 
out of trouble.- A romance-' 
with a minor rock musician 
has faded, which malriNy her 
mother ^ppy— she ^ didn’t 
much like him the one ; 
they met ^ 

“Judy likes good", living,”; 
says Marl3m Taylor,. “Maybe- 
what got her off on the wrong_ 
foot was I never gave it to her. . 
I always told her she had to 
work for it But evidently she' 
found an easier way.!’ ^ ^ 
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article ^2^ the' WASHINGTON POST MAGAZINE 

oa g December 1979 



nL ^ _ s darkness settles over the crowded 
/ % apartment building of North Ar- 
/ lington, Mr. X cautiously opens the 

door to his walk-up flat There is 
# no nameplate on the door or on the 

M ^ mailbox. His telephone number is 
■A. -Jikih. not listed. 

“I ^e precautions,” says Mr. X, a middle-aged 
Russian who bears a vague resemblance to Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance. 

An orange rug covers the floor of his sparsely fur- 
nished apartaient and a picture of his v^e, mother 
and two grown sons — all in Moscow — sits on the 
table beside the sofa. 

“I have always been against the system,” says Mr. 
X, who defected firom the Soviet Union two years ago 
for ^ideological reasons.” 

''When I was a student I criticized it, even during 
the years of terror. Then during Khrusbdiev*s tinift, I 
hop^ Russia was changing. They released people 
from camps. The armed forces were reduced 40 per- 
cent, then. . . .” His voice trails off. 

'^The reason I didn’t defect earlier was because my 
children were you^,” he says, pouring a glara of 
Rhine wine and hodng the table with typical Russian- 
fare — ^pickled cabbage and herring, beets and sour 
cream."! miss them, sure; I want to get the Soviet 
authoritiM to let them go, but when my son applied 
for an exit visa, they put him in a psychiatric institu- 
tion for three week’s observation.” - 
In Moscow, Mr. X held a position related to arms 
controL Here he fills his day by working with right- 
wing groups concerned about Soviet imperialism and 
advising members of Congress about the pitfalls of 
SALT. 


D isgruntled Soviets like Mr. X can be more 
effective watchdogs for the SALT treaties 
than aU the space-age electronic equip- 
ment orbiting the earto. A top-level defec- 
tor could bring news to the West of Russian noncom- 
pliance with the treaties. 


0015 *^ 
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‘*If the Soviets are contem- 
plating che atin g; if they think 
they can %dan strategic advan- 
tage, they have to think, ‘Can I | 
get away with it? Supposix^ 
one of my boys doesn’t like it 
and leaves,’ ” says former CIA 
director William Colby* 

A spy-in-the-sky can count 
Soviet but only a spy 

on the ground could tell the 
CIA what the Kremlin intends 
to do with them. He could also 
say if ^e Russiana secretly 
equipped their SS-18 and SS- 
19 with more than 10 

warheads^— in violation of the 

treatiee— ae~^some senatore^ 
fear. Are they surreptitiously 
developing a devastating n^ 
weapon ~ scHnething' which 
takes 12 years to get off the 
drawing board and onto the 
launch pad, where it can be 
spied on by satellites? Elec- 
tronic gadgetry can discover 
much about the enemy’s capa- 
bilities, but it cannot see 
through steeL It cannot look 
into men’s minds or learn of. 
high-level policy decisions in 
the Soviet government. 

In 1976, a presidential For-, 
eign Intelligence Advisory 
Board, now defunct, warned 
that the United States vm too 
dependent on electronic s\ir- 
veiUance. 

**One well-placed h uman 
agent in Castro’s government 
could have provided early 
warnings of the Soviet bri- 
gade’s presence and described 
what its true purpose was,” 
says Cord Meyer, former CIA 
assistant deputy director of 
and now a columnist. 

Recruiting spies, however, is 
easier said than done, espe- 
cially in a totalitarian society 
such as the Soviet Union, with 
its closed borders and its 
watchful KGB. 


Soviet intelligence has smne 
buUt-in advantages when it 
comes to gathering informa- 
tion with people, not satellites, 
say experts. “It costs us bil- 
lions of dollars to collect infor- 
mation on the Soviet Union 
which the Russians can pick 
up out of Aviation Weekly for 
nothing,” says Colby. In Edi- 
tion to material on the open 
market, the Russians have had 
considerable success buying 
top-secret information &om 
money-hungry U.S. citizens. 

Although the Soviets can 
find agents in the United 
Statea».the United States wins < 
hands-down on~ defectors. 
They range from artistic de- 
fectors such as Mikhail Bary- 
shnikov or Mstislav Rostro- 
jpovich, who move ^ily into 
I U.S. society, to important ) 
Soviet and East European offi- 
i cials whose whereabouts, intel- 
iligence contributions and 
I adaptation to American life 
I remain one of the darkest 
* secrets of the American spy es- 
tablishment 

However^ since 1975, when 
Congress began to investigate 
the CIA, some information has 
been made public about defec- 
tors’ lives in America. 

These “leaks” are causing 
alarm. “After all the publicity 
about what happened to 
Noaenko and Shadrin,” says 
Dr. Ray Cline, former deputy 
director of the CIA, “we may 
have trouble . encouraging 
other defectors.” 

Yuri Nosenko was a watch- 
dog for the KGB at the U.S.- 
Soviet Disarmament Confer- 
ence in Geneva when he de- 
fected nearly 16 years ago, just 
three months ai^r the Ken- 
nedy assassination. I& asser- 
tion then that Lee Harvey Os- 
wald was ne^ in the pay of 
the Soviets remains controver- 


sial today. The information' 
smelled to certain CIA factions 
of “disinformation,.” part of a 
mission to discance the Soviet i 
Union from the assassination. 
Last year’s testimony before 
the House Assassination Com- 
mittee revealed that in order 
to “break” him, the CIA sub- 
jected Nosenko to imprison- 
ment for four years, induding 
a period of confinement in a 
specially constructed lO’zKy 
windowless vault of steel and 
concrete. There, to keep his 
sanity, he fashioned a chess set 
firom the threads of his dothes - 
and tried to keep track of time 
in the dusL Finally, in 1967, a 
decision was made to dear him. 

N icholas Shadrin 

was a high-living 
Soviet naval com- 
mander, who, in 
1958, stole his 
ship’s long boat and escaped 
with his Polish fiance, Ewa, in 
a 24-hour Baltic crossing to i 
Sweden. In the summer of 
1966, while working for U.S. 
navd intelligence in Washing- 
ton, he was approached by 
KGB agents to spy for the 
Soviet Union. The FBI en- 
couraged him to play along, 
feeding the Russians carefully 
selected “soft” information. 
But three years ago, while in 
Vienna, Austria, to . meet a 
KGB contact, Shadrin myste- 
riously disappeared. 

“The Swedes warned us not 
to come to the U.S. They use 
you and dump you,” says Ewa 
Shadrin, her eyes filling with 
tears as she sits in the living 
room of their Arlington hoxise 
surrounded by mementos of 
their marriage. 

Mrs. Shadrin, who believes 
her husband could still be 
alive in the Soviet Union, ac- 
ciisea the CIA and the FBI of 
using him as bait and of botch- 
ing his surveillance in Viemia. ^ ; 
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Most intelligence experts I 
agree with Ray Cline that if I 
disaffected Russians and East 
Europeans are frightened of 
becoming espionage casualties 
like Nosenko and Shadrin, 
then a vital intelligence source 
is endangered. On the other 
hand, a few case officers who 
have experience with defectors 
wonder if the information they 
supply justifies the troubles 
they bring both to their per- 
sonal lives and to the agency I 
resettling them in the United I 
States, “You never know if a 
defector is for real,” claims or^ j 
former intelligence officer. 

' Russians have flooded^ 
the market with phonies.” 

The U.S. intelligence’s first 
task is to penetrate the lies, to 
establish the defector’s “bona 
fides.” Is he genuine, or is he a 
“plant’7 His name is run 
though the computers and an 
urgent meeting is convened of 
the Interagency Defectors 
Board, made up of representa- 
tives of the CIA, Defense In- 
telligence, the military serv- 
ices, the State Depariment 
and the FBL Speed is essen- 
tial. Once the Russians learn 
someone is missing, they start 
agitating with the lo<^ au- 
thorities. If ^at country is 

friendly to Moscow, it may 
mean smuggling the defector 
“out black” — hiding him in 
the trunk of a diplomatic car 
or fl3dng in a plane to pick him 
up. 

In the United States high- 
ranking defectors tend to 
settle in the Washington area 
to be near the CIA. “Wringing 
out”— debriefing — can . take 
two years, after which a defec- 
tor may continue as a “con- 
sultant” with a stipend. 

“The house was always full 
of people,” recalls Ewa 
Shadrin. “llie guards mostly 
sat in fiont of the television 
smoking. A couple came in to 
do cooking and deaning.” 


Indeed, the CIA and the 
FBI become the defector’s sur- 
rogate family, giving new iden- 
tides, providing jobs and j 
houses, fixing up a divorce and 
in tjxe case of Arkady Shev- 
chenko, the Soviet’s No. 2 man 
at the U.N., who defected last 
year, they may have under- 
written a call girl 
“The business of hand-hold- 
ing defectors,” says one former 
CIA officer, “is an obligation 
imposed for life. It does no 
go^ to say 'but I left the 
agency last year’ when they 
call in the middle of the night 
They cling to someone who 
understands: their problems 
and could do something.”^ 

S ome defectors come 
with grandiose ideas of 
their own importance, 
expecting Washington 
to create miracles. One 
particularly troublesome Rm- 
ainn . insisted on bec<»ning a 
professor, though he didn’t 
want to learn English. “In the 
end the CIA gave him a 
$35,000 stipend and found him 
a special tutor. Then he 
wanted us to send his kids to 
private school, then to private 
college. It was a terrible drag 
on the agency,” says one for- 
mer CIA agent- 

Another who expected spe- 
cial treatment was Anatoly 
Golitsyn, who defected from 

the Soviet embassy in Helsinki 
in 1960. Allegedly the highest 
KGB defector ever, he was the 
man who confirmed that Kim 
Philby, head of the anti-Soviet 
section of British Counter In- 
teUigence, was the mysterious 
“third man” who tipped off 
Donald Maclean and Guy i 
Burgess that MI6 was about to 
arrest them as Soviet spies. 
(Anthony Blunt, Queen Eliza- 
beth n’s debonair arts curator, 
was recently identified as the 
fourth man Who likewise 
warned Philby.) At first, Golit- 
syn insisted on being debriefed 
by the U.S. president The 
stocky Russian believed a i 
“mole” (a double agent) exist- ! 
ed in the CIA. Give him $10 I 
million, he suggested, and he 
would agree to become chief of 
NATO counter intelligence. 


Successful adjustment to 
the American way of life 
largely depends on a defector’s 
reason for leaving his country 
in the first place. Motives 
vary, though a large percent- 
age are middle-aged men with 
marital or diinkiztg problems. 
Some are attracted to the con- 
sumer society. Other defec- 
tors come to revenge their 
country’s political system. 
This is particularly true of 
East Europeans who want to 
get back at the Russians. 

'“The defector whO' comes 
for ideolo^cal reasons does 
besC* says. Konstantine Bol- 
dyrev, a Russian emigre who 
has helped refugees in the 
United States. "Their ideology 
is a crutch. Those who come 
for material reasons usually 
break down. The intelligence 
defectors are pretty pathetic; 
all they are trained to do is j 
spy.” 

A secret CIA study in the 
late 1960s on communist de- 
fectors’ adjustment to Ameri- 
can life concludes that the 
Soviets have the most diffi- ( 
culty. A sentimental people, | 
they become depressed easily 
and start drinldng as they 
wrestle with guilt and loneli- 
ness in a society where indi- 
vidual initiative, not state 
planning, is the key to success. | 

Whatever the motive, what- i 
ever the adjustment, one thing j 
defectors share is fear. U.S. in- | 
telligence officials have been i 
told that every Soviet embassy | 
has a leather-bound “blue I 
book” containing names of } 
traitors sentenced to death in ! 
absentia — ^the KGB hit-lbt. I 
Since Stalin’s death, the KGB | 
has curtailed its terror tactics, i 
though the Shadrin . kidnap- ] 
ping and the Bulgarians’ poi- 1 
son umbrella attack in London | 
last year have caused defectors I 
to worry. Today, in an era of 
partial detente, a tacit agree- 
ment has emerged that says, 
“We won’t trouble you if you I 
shut up and don’t engage ini 
anti-Soviet * activities.” 
Nonetheless, the KGB con- 
tinues to track down some de- 
fectors, trying to “double” 
them, or pressing them to 
come home by mailing them 
copies of GoloaRodiny (Voice 
of the Motherland). 
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A fter a bad start — 
hia wife’s suicide 
in Russia, scan- 
dals with a call girl 
and a bout with j 
the bottle— Arkady Shev- 

chenko is determine to prove 
that a defector can make it in 
America without a change of 
identity. Once . he completes 
his memoirs, for which he re- 
ceived a $600,000 advance, he 
plans to come in out of the 
cold as a public personality, to 
lecture, teach, write and speak 
out on issues. *‘He knows the 
risk, but he prefers to live in 
freedom for as long as he can. 
That’s -one reason why he' 
left;”' say»-Bill the 

Washington lawyer Shev- 
chenko hired toimtect his in- 
. terest and to quash his play- 
boy image. 

Now married to an Anieri- 
can, Shevchenko leads a quiet 
life in a Washington suburb. 
He has had no contact with 
the Soviets since three days 
after his defection, when Ana- 
toly Dobrynin, the Soviet am- 
bassador to Washington, and 
Oleg Troyanovsky, the l^viet 
ambassador to the U.N., tried 
to persuade him to return 
home. 


IJJB. intelligence experts say 
the lives of defectors are often 
fraught with problems and 
risks. ‘*But that’s the business 
they chose/’ Cline says. 'T 
can’t feel too sorry for them. 
They knew the name of the 
game when they got into it” 
Unlike reconnaissance satel- 
lites, human spies cannot be 
turned in for more sophisti- 
cated models. As long as the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union remain political antago* 
nists, defectors will be the sad 
but vital pawns in the East- i 
West ga me of Spy.” ■ | 


Ruth Domic ff, a Washington free-lance writer, first became in- 
terested in defeetore after encow^ring^Rueeian spies Guy Bur- 
gess and Donald Maclean in Moscow. 
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j^>!|:3^Marylaiid’ police 1 

iuxisdictipxi8^ia« mor^ nor- I 

^ many interest^ in a bo<^-encased leg 
which washed ashore recently from 
the- Chesapeake Bay onto a beach hi 
the community b£ Herald Harbor. Be* 
cause the leg had hems in the water 
more than a year^ investigators are 
Vying to determine if thm might be 
a connection to the mysterious death 
of former CIA official John Paisley, 
whose badly decomposed body was 
pulled from the bay on Oct. 1, 1978^ I 
y^th a bullet hole behind ^e left ear.^ | 


EXCERPTED 
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THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
10 December 1979 


CIA's Aianjhaflan 
'tests': Experimaits 
on New Yoricers? 


Wi 


By James Coates ^ 

lASHINGTON — The CIA did seme* ' 

' gnitg irinktop ia.NeiT York City ia 
195S and early 1956 — possibly ex< 

posing TSBospectiiig Manhattanites 

to germ warfare agents or drags sneh as LSD. 

Everybody wbO' was involved in tbe covert ■ 
operation is long gone, said ageoty spokesman 
Dale Peterson. “Nobody here remembera the-,, 
details,” he explained. , . ■ 

But if dead men or for that matter, re- ■ 
tired men — tell ,no tales, their expeim ac--;- 
counts live long mter them. And it is a CIA- 
expense account that gives chilling hints that 
agency operatives did something nasty in New 
York with germs- or hailueinogeoic drugs. - 
A fragmented picture emerges from ^ pile ofj 
yellowing receipts released by the aj^ncy un- 
der the Freedom of Information Act. Hm are 


some of tbe things the spy bureaucrats billed 
the home office for; ' 

“Cigarets, Development Security 6L30’'^ 
“Bottle stoppers — juice, bioL exp. $10?* ' ’ 
“Beer, security, exp. devd. Sl;58” ^ ■ 

• “Ice, 275 lbs; emergency 11.56” 

“Book, The Complete Shepherd $5.97” > 


UP TO THAT point the vouchers could be -for 
a slightly weird party involving small amounts 
of beer and large amounts of . ice. 

But, the chits soon become more menacing: 
“Bug duster, one dozen, dissemination $2.96” 
“N.Y. Times, Subscription-Information $1” 
“Shotgun shells, dissemination study $10” 
“Nasal filters, sampling 3 at $12.50 each 


$37.50”- ' 

“Driver license, car rental, proposed Add* 
test — area surver— secor^ $9.70” ■ 

“Nasal fUter pads — Emergancy sampling 
$8.15” ■ • '* ■■ 

“Animal Fresh Food, dnergency $189** 
“Book — WRITING CODE, serar^ $150” 


j ? 



there ARE 93 separate expeuae ' 
iteraslisted in tbe receipts and severat d 
people have pondered the nature of the ^ 
program they financed. Here ape somr 
highli ghts at the speculation;. 

•A. team of CIA agents workmg V 
with Army personnel from the germ jv 
warfare labs at Ft Detrick. Md.^^- 
equipp^ a. 1953 Mercury with a dam 
my exhaust- system, which may havn 
served as a dispersal system for 
germ or drag weapon.- 
•Tbe automobile, was- drivea many 
mOes'on New York streets, bridges,^ 
wip ies y aya, and tunnels 


Allerward tbe automobile was scrubbed 
at a commercial, car wash for “decon- 
tamination,” the expense vouchers say. 

• Scores of bug dusters — the ordi- 
nary “flit gun” variety with a pump 
at one end and a little jar for holding 
bug killer at the other — were pur- 
chased. The agents also bought numer 
ous packs of “nasal filters" as well as 
suitcases, miniature motors, and 
soundpro^mg material 

" THE IMPLICATION LURKING in ' 
that series of purchases, say some 
analysts of file documents, is that the- 
agents booked motors to the bug guns 
placed tbe devices in suitcases 
converted to conceal the spraying ap- . 
parabis. Wearing nose plugs, fiw 
agents carried to de vfce s in city 
oowtb^where bysUnders got a toe a 
whatever was being si;»ayd. 

Tbe vouchers also covered purchases 
of hundreds of small boxes and vials ; 

— apparently to hold specimens taken 
around town to establish just how well 
whatever was being spray^ covered 
surrounding people and objects. 

The dA-Army team also collected a 
lot of weather data during their experi- 
ment, feeding speculation that condi- 
tions had to be just right before tbe ■ 
spray was effective. 

A voucbm for $1.50 to visit the ob- 
servation tower of the Empire State 
Buildmg for “weather data” was one 
major tipoff that Operation Big City — 
the CIA's code name for the project — 
occurred m New Yoric. Other data in- 
dudes numerous ~ and obvious — zn^ 
ferenoes to Manhattan's s treets. 

The etye ns e accounts, like most 
other CIA data rdeased under the. 
Freedmn Information Act have been 
heavity^ censored. Names of hotels, cae 
washes, restaurants, food suppliers, 
and file like have bem crossed out 

TOERE ARE TANTALIZING Unts , ! 
for anndiair analysts that the CIA 
operatives made mistakes daring fiidr 
tests. One voucher, for example, shows 
they bought a quantity of “nasal filter 
pads — emergency samplii^” 

- Another cr^ifie entry reads as fbl- : 
lows: “Toy dog; No official Recp. (re- 
ceiik?);; Air contaminatun test $0.96/ ■ . 

tax/$L” 

Wby did the spies need a $1 toy 
dog? One otxKrver speculated fi^ tbs ' 

toy wss a wind^ that was~o|^ 
crated in a corridor filled with the ;.4 
chemical, then tested to see how muds 
had adhered to its fake for... j 


'Plenty o£ people ‘‘come «p ^ 
those types of hypotheses, said XM . 
CIA’s Peterson. But he emphasuw 
that the agency has made .no such 
"fort because so much time has passeib 
He admitted that the agency knows 
the identity of the employe who a^ 
proved the expend acc^ and 
the man is still living. But file CIA 

has not “debriefed”ltodbout just 

what was done at ^ig .Oty. 

Bdweot May 17, 190, ^ FWk.Mt 
1956, the agents sought reimbursem^ 
for the purdiase of 93 item^ vrtueb 
fitty justed to the home office. 

Many of tbe project’s expend w« 

coveted dsewhere 
budget, file documents show. Bi^ 
tacW to the recapts now dreuiati^ 
dere ia an agency-me mo sayin g these 
expense accoonta were covero ny a 
diSfiiiid because “pr^ ftmds for d 
^ven activity will ^uire “ 
able amount; of written or oral jusfifli- 


WHATEVER THE AGENTS were J 
doing in New York, it appears imlikelri 
that people were infected with disease 
or intoxicated with any taaDudDogenic 
drugs. . - / ■ 

Otie anlyst of tbs doemnents, a 
•ellfinaneed foe of the (HA, said fi at - 
cbecks of newspapers, ' aath certffi- 
cates, and othw sources during the ex- 
periment showed no unusual inddeots 
b^ oc cu rted.^ Tbe expense accounts 
are among 26,006 pages of on ce*- • 

' classified fro m an agency 

. project code named MKULTRA, a gOV* 
ernmentwide dCort to devdop mind 
ctwtrol methods and use LSD and. . . 
other haPo d nogenie. chemicals- on pr» - 
h«n populafions. 

Tbe project was developed dating the 
Cold War wben extensive pdUidty was 
focused on bow tbe Soviets had brain- - 
wasbed Cardinal Jozef NOndszenty and ' 
bo^ tbe Communist (Hiinese bad bto- ' 
ten the wiDs of numerous American 
POWs in Korea. - * 

Under MKULTRA, the (HA sou^ to 
provide a U.S. capability for the same 
teebniqnes — and it was exptmd^ mto 
studies of mind control drags and .. 
chemical agents, a QA o ffi c i al ex- - * 

plained.. 4,': 

John Marks, 'a- termer CIA ag^ ■ 
now coiBideted- a renegade by his one- 
time coileagiM, documented many of 
the farfetched MKULTRA schemes in 
several books and artides, including a ' 
recent vohima called, “The Search for 
a ‘.Manchurian Cand3dat8."l-’r 


QPErmvED 
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Marts has soggested there not 
have beeo a drug culture in the United 
States doiii^ the 1S60 b if LSD and 
other chemirel had not been 

mass produced by pbarmaceudcalv 
cwnpaniea with MXULTSA^ cootneta: 

PETERSON SAID that two years age 
when the mind control project was un> 
earthed, the dA feared tb^ wcmld 
find that many people received doses 
of mind-altering drugs in the program. 

*'Naw we think there was on^ a 
handftil,** Peterson sakL In one highly 
pmsnasive. caaa^ a victim jumped to 
his death flrora a New York boti non 
window after a doae of psydieddie 
medidna. . ....'v,* ^ 

uniOe file CIA was devbing piaoa to 
develop an LSD weapon, the Amy ' 
was buqr testi^ several germ wufare 
agenta e» n nei h dng. American a — T 
another wellpuUiciad homr story.. . ; 

Senate he ari ngs In ISTT? d b c l oeed flat 
the Array tested a variety of “biologi- 
cal sinnilants” on nnsospeeting people 
In the U^ between 1949 and 1968;. The 
germ warfare simulants do not cause ^ 
‘disease, hot allow file sdenfists to teat 
just how effectively they can spread . « 
the agent in-a population. ‘ 

The Army, teats ranged flrera> ' 
Washington’s National Airport to ' ' 

Hawaii, San Francisco to Kty West;, 
and San Ctementr to - Alaska ;, •' --"t — , v 

. Althou^ the tests occnmd from ' 

1949 to 1968,. there, is a. pinaling gap of. 
ei^ years between Augu^ 1955, when 
germ agents were tested in the Fam- - 
sylvania Turnpike tunnris and January, 
1963, when a teat was im off the coast 
of BawaiL : v 


CIA-RDP05S00620R000501 33000 

k9aiV\/A:s AAAJES - — - 

K TRA project thwe have been !n» 
ns fiiat the CIA took d»rge of 
these tests during the 199S48 gap. 

Based on fius. the New York project 
code named “Operation Big City" was 
simply a continuacioa of the covert . 
tests. 

“Big City** was one of 189 projects 
that were operated under MKULTRA. 
Sidney Gottleib. the official in charge, 
has tesUfied that he destroyed all * ^ i; 
memos, reports, and other documents j; 
outlining what “Big City" was about. 

He neglected, however, to destroy tba 
expense vouchers. . . 

These vouchers have prompted a lot 
of speculation by CIA watdi^ not* 
ably the Church of Sdentoiogy, wfaidi 
‘-has enga^ in a dispute with Ameti* 
.can intelligence agencies. 

- A gtt)4ty of Scientolo^sts spent foot 
- months analyzing the “Big City" ex- 
pense vouchers and omcluded th^ the; 
CIA took charge of the germ war test^ 
ing and nsed the peofde Manhattan;, 
as human guinea pigs. - i 

' The analyms has been ddivered to ' I 
the. House and Senate Intelligence and !! 
Armed Forces committees as well as j 
the CIA and the Army, the Sdentolog-j 
ists-said. It also was delivered to jour4 
nalist^ along with mimeographed 
copies of the. CIA expense vouchen ' 
.that have here available for nearty 
twoyeais.^ 


-9 
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ARTICLE APPEAjRED 

OR PAGE THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

12 December 1979 


• By StepbcB Widstik ... 
f writer of The Christian Science Monitor 


‘ - Caiiibrldlge«.MasndbuMtts 

Assistants glided in and out with the required deference: 
lones flashed and rang. And flashed again. The legendary^ 
ratroop general seemed a trifle uneasy. He glanced at his 
istwatch as if a second wave bad failed to jump on time. 
Ug crisis b«re/’ be grinned. 

General James Gavin might have been regrouping the 
^ittered 82nd Airborne- Division after its D>Day drop. One 
.. expected a wounded troc^ier to stagger in with the elec- 
fying news that a column of German. Tiger tanks was spill* 

1 off Route 2 and grinding menacin^y toward us. At any 

:>meDt, I thought, we might have to dive under the desk as a 
arm of Messerschmitt 109s strafed the parking lot. Per* 
ps I should be a^dng where the front was now, and how 
any casualties we were taking, and would the boys be home 
:‘Christnias. ^ ' — 

The former commander of tbe 82Dd Airborne Division had 

2 situation well under control. “The phone calls,^ he. 
oans with a wave of the hand. “I*m involved in saving Mar* 
a and George Washington. You know, the pictures by Gil* 
rt Stuart thatthe Smitbsonian wants to buy from the (Boer 
1 ) Athenaeum.” 

The handsome face is a little more ni gged these days^ but 
2 gray-blue eyes are just as piercing, and tbe mouth every 
as firm and combative as it evM* was. He might not care to 
ring from the door of a DC-S on a night jump, but one sus- 
cts that beneath the gray suit there still swaggers a green* 
id paratrooper. One recalls his feisty message to the SOSth 
mbat Team prior to its airborne assault on Sicily in 1943. 
lie term American parachutist has become tynonymous 
th courage of a Ugh order. Let us carry the fight to the en* 
ly and make the American parachutist feared and re*^ 
ected,” he declared. “Attack violently.*^ ' 

General. Gavin is sitting here in his office at Arthur O. i 
tie, Inc., the industrial research and consulting firm, 
lere he*s been successively executive vice-president, presi*’ 
at and chairman of the board. He*s beat acting as a consul- 
to the firm since he retired- in 1977. His graduation 
jma from Mount Garmel Area Seni<»' High School in 
nnsyivania bangs on the wall. . v / . ^ ^ - 

To have reached the general’s office is something of an^ 
lievement mltself^For several >inimites-one.seeined un-4 
ely to progress beyond tbe front desk: Garner^ and tape 
:orders are viewed as suspiciously here as they would be at 
Tie aipgrwrwe establishment. A card thrust 

medemanded to know whether 1 was a US citizen (which 
1 not) and whether I was on a classified visit (whidi I had 
:onfess,Iwasn’th ^ 



Early inl977 General Gavin learned ttot 
Jimmy Carter< waS' considering appointing 
him CIA director. “It was the damdest thing 
I've ever gotten into,” he rwnembers with 
amused exasperation. “I didn’t want to get 
into I needed it like a hole in the head; 
the publicity likewise. I really didn’t need it.’^ - 
It seems that a member of Jimmy (barter’s 
transition team called him to let him know he 
was on a short list. “I talked to Tip O’NeilTs 
office and said, ‘Weil, what do you think about 
this? If it comes up, do I have any support or 
should I evaa consider it?’^ And then I went toJ 
see my old friend Frank Church. I took him to 
Russia with me on a trip some years back. So 
I asked him what he fiiought about it, and he 
said, ‘Jim, I think it’s the greatest idea ever.’ 

I talked to Barry Goldwater. He and I were^j 
. second lieutenants a long time' ago, down in 
Arizona. He said: ‘Jim that’d be great. I’d 
, like to have you down in Washington.’ Sa tbe 
next dam thing that I knew,. Tip O’Neill an- 
nounced to the press that Fd be a great candi* 

date, and Church did the same thing. 1 could 
have died. And the White House bad its mind 
„inadeup.” ‘ v 

(General Gavin insists that the US “mugt ^; 
have the world’s best espion age agency,^” i 
. He’s afraid the KGB has been having a^fleld ^ 
dflv of late, “with what’s been exposed by ^ 


C^Tigreaa and others.” He savs the CIA should 
n ever “have gotten involved In Watergate, 
because it’s to be used solely against f<»^^ . 
ersTThe CIA got a little off-base on thaL B utj 
we absotutely must have a good CIA, It’sj 
linperative,”iL;-^i^i -r ^ 

' Gen eral Ga^ is an avid reader of e^ionage books: He-- 
thoroughly enjoyed “The Wizard War" by R. V. Jones ^ ; 
“The mtra S^t” by P. W. Wlnterbotham - not to mMOon • 
Antoony CaveBrown’s “Bodyguart ^lies. ^ 

“Whatthn^^ did during World War TI is incr^ble.^. 
Every time we landed in Europe — and I landed to Sicily.: 
Italy Normandy — the Germans outnumbered us. They 
baveeasily have outnumbered us two to th^ on divl- 
^sions, but th^ were always f ooled o^ p^tion.’tia5#-«*i.»J 

EXCERPTED 
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John Crown 

, Terrorism CIA 


reassiuiiig to read this 
week that the Carttf administra- 
- tion has - di- ^ — • - 

rected the- 

U.S. Marine > 

Corps to ' . 

.organize a ' 's ' 

S0,000*maa ^ 
spearhead for 
I a Rapid De- - 

Such a force ' ^ i . 

would consist i 

of three Marine brigades, and the 
first is to be ready by 1983. < 

The concept stems from the 
unstable world in whidi we live 
and with the obvious need for ^e 
United States to be able to r^ 
spond quickly and effectively 
virtually anywhere in the world. 
In addition to the Marine partici* 
pation, there will, of course, be a 
need for aircraft and ships. ... . 

■ While all of this is encourag* 
ing, it can in no way be i^arded 
as the exclusive and entire solu> 

; tion to the. complex problem of 
terrorism and turmoiL What this 
force does is: reqxMxl whoi a 
' crisis reaches a certain point . 

What we ne^ in addition to- 
that is some method of finding - 
out in advance that events are- 
covertljr moving toward a* crisis^ 
in a ^ven country or a given 

In shorty whatr. we -need is an- 
effective team aiong the lines of 
the Central - Inteiiigence Agency 


—that is, the CIA that antedated. 
Watergate. } 

'^' And to- combat terrorisnt- at 
home what we need is an effec- 
tive team along the lines of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
—that is, the FBI that antedated 
Watergate. - 

In the caterwauling generated 
by Watergate this nation’s politi- 
cians indulged in some sort of 
frenzied hara-kiri which disentK 
boweled both the FBI and the 
CIA. Neither has fully recovered. 
And we are the losers, both na- 
tieially and internationally. 

A. year ago when the troublra 
in Iran were attracting our 
attention there were cries both' 
within and without government 
that the CIA had not kept us 
fully informed of what was possi- 
ble— or probable— in that coun- , 

try. 

Those who cried out either con- " 
veniently forgot or chose to > 
ignore that Sen. Frank Church, 
l>-Idalio, in his^ ill-conceived 
ambition to be the Democratic 
presidential nominee in 1976, had 
successfully emasculated the CIA 
in order to grab headlines for 
himself. ■ 

' And as for the FBI,. we have 
the carious- and disgusting— : 

‘ anomaiy that the^ terrorists are: 

' either forgiven or made-' into 
heroes^^ while those in the FBI 
'.who- sragbt to serve the best 
interests of the nation are prose- 
cuted— or persecuted. . v; : " 

That came to mind with the 


resolution adopted by the Sbciety 
of Former Special Agents of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
at its recent annual convention in 
Washington. L , 

That resolution ’^requots, as 
justice demands, that the indict- 
ments of L. Patrick Gray m, W. 
Mark Felt and Edward & Miller 
be dismissed -upon the action of 
the atbvney general as not being 
in the best interests of this na- 
tion and its citizens.” . 

Farther, “the society reaffirms 
its intention to continue to ex- 
tend its full facilities and capaci- 
ties to those present and form^ 
FBI agoits who have been in- 
dicted or threatened with 
criminal or other action or other- 
wise harassed as a result of their 
good-faith official "investigation 
of terrorist activities without, 
personal .4.. gain ; for 
themselves . " 

' In addition; the society called 
upon the Justice Department to 
pay the legal expenses of those 
who have had to pay out of their, 
own pockets “for private counsel 
in the defense of employment- 
^ated activities." In the name 
of decency, honor and justice— if 
those terms apply to the federal 
government anymore— tlut is an, 
elemratary demamLj^/; 

; ‘ In an addr» tb; the society,' 
James. L. Buckley .;'made one oj^ 
many telling pointsTi'. 

: ; “Tile blunt fact is that editorial 
writers, college- presidents,, and 


eOHTI 
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^uential dutrchmen condoned ! 
we most appaUing acts becaose i 
those committing them clothed ' 
themselves in the most high- , 
imnded causes: opposition to the 
Vietnam war in the case of SDS; 
to racism in the case of the 
Black Panthers; and to what they 
desciibed as the predatory eco- 
nomic and social order in the 
caseof the Weathermen. 

“This collapse of the abiUty to 

make the most elementary moral 

distmctions between means and 
ends bad the effect of turning 
pJ^wunals into victims; and wi« 
in turn, p repared, the way for as 
potosgu*-a- miscanlage- of jus^ 
tice as we- have seen in recent 
years, one with which you are all 
too familiar. . . .” 

Terrorism is on the rise 
throughout the world. We must 
haw the means of combating it 
ooth at home and abroad. The 
concept of three Marine brigades 
as a Rapid Deployment Force is 
a partial answor. 

^f^ve FBI and an effective 
we had before infamous 
politicians goaded by blind ambi- 
tion gutted them. 

Wither we can recreate such 
«f^ve organizations is moot 
But a<good first step would be to 
msmiss the indictments against 
(‘r.fatrii* Gray m, w. Mark 
Felt and Edward S. Miller-and 
wmpensate aU tiiose who have 
mcurreu legal expenses in their 
defense# , 
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TREHTOH TIMES (H.J.) 

23 MOVEMBER 19T9 



- PRINCETTON (AP) — Th® Central Intelligence Agency has invaded 
enemy territory looking for converts. 

Once the scene of massive antFwar, anti*CIA protests, Princeton 
University is now the site of a recruiting drive by the intelligence 
agency- • ■ ■ ■ ‘ i ■ • y ^ 

“You have to recruit people-from ^mewhere, and a university is 
> obviously a. good place to get qualified applicants.’’ said Kathy Pher* 

: son, public affairs spokeswoman for thefCIA. - 

' “It’s a normal recruiting situation; it’s like any other government ■ 
agency or large corporation trying to fill their positions,” she said. 

THERE WERE no protests when a CIA representative spoke to nine 
potential employees on campus this week. 

“We get a number of government agencies raining to campus to re- 
cruit, and the CIA is one of them.” said Minnie Reed, Princeton’s act- 
ing director of career services. *'■> 

“They’ve been coming here every year since 1967, when wte first had 
business and government recruiting” for seniors. 


Nuie students of 1,100 Princeton seniors signed up for interviews. 
The number was about average: Eight had signed up the previous 
year and 14 in 1977, Ms. Re4d said. 

James J. Fitzgerald, a CIA. personnel respresentative based in New 
York, told the students the agency is hardly all trenchcoats and cloaksl 
and da^rs. He outlined the four main branches of the agency: Scien- 
tific and technological, administrative, intelligence and operational. 


“MOOT OF our employees work at headquarters in McLean. Va., 
but we have people overseas, too,” he said. “We’re looking for people 
who want a career, not a job. ” 

Most students out of college start at $14,000 a year, while engineers 
^gin at $18,000, he said. Vacation is 2^ weeks every year, and a 
^onth after three years in the agency. . 

The appliration process is grueling. A 17-page employment form re- 
quests detailed information vabout every: place the applicant has 
studied, the places he has lived and worked for thwpast 15 years and 
abouthis endrefamily. , h * 

■ Eight references, are necemty, as welPas- a security check that 
eludes a lie-detector test V' ; . : . . .: ; J 

,-■'7 
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I RAM 

Hardly a story this week that does not 
use the thre'? manic letters - CIA. 
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CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
3 December 1979 


Diplomat foresaw 



. ' By RicfaanI G. Zimmerman 

Pioifi o « H r hurwiii . 

WASHINGTON — The SUte 
Dep artment was warned 15- years 
ago that ‘‘if a revolutionary 
c h a ng e were to occur , in Iran, the 
pent-up grievances aire likely to 
explode into demagoguery, extre- 
mism, revenge-seeking, and a 
search for new enemies. ^ 

The author of the -elassified 
i^d faya tch, then a junior political 
' oeuns elor who had been posted in 
Irawonly 10 months, was just as 
pessimistic over the ability of the 
^-government of Shah Mohammed 
'• 'Rexai Pahlevi to survive. 

rr ‘‘The shah’s regime is regarded 
; as an unpopular dictatorship not 
only by its opponents but, far more 
-significantly, by its proponents as 
weil,” Martin F. Herz warned hi s 
■superiors on tne oasis of his 
; gservaiions and conversation^ 
repwts and other diplomati c 
s^Tcreei. , r . . ' 

— ^President Carter obviously was . 
^^tot-aware of bow unpopular the 
rshab was with his own people until 
it was too iate> In 1977, during a 
‘ toast delivered in Tehran, the 
president lauded the shah for “the- 
respect, admiration and love 
which your people give to you,”) 

^ While Herz’- observations ob-- 
vioualy carried little weight with 
his superiors, he did rise tO‘ be- 
cmne an ambassador and is now 
direetor of studies at Georgetown 
University’s Institute foif the^^udy 
of Diplomacy. ^ ^ S- 


“Ambassador Holmes (Julius 
Holnnes, then. U.S. ambassador to^ 
Iran) let the report go tbrough,-^ 
although he didn’t relisfel it,” Herz 
/recall s today.fHe knew it would 
'only' be grist for the lower levels 
!at the State Department” 

Herz recalled that Holmes 
]“came frpm the old sohool, 
‘Slightly jaded, slightly cynical.” 
‘He said Holmes felt the shah 
•would be in power for some time 
land that it was in the best interest 
•of the United States to get along 
•with him. 

1 Herz saidhe. was “quite pleas- 
ed” when he recently reread the 
l^year-old memo in light of cur- 
rent events in Iran. 

/ / Herz, a realist, observed in his 
dispatch that “even an unpopular 
dicta'torship can be defend^ on 
the grounds that it is necessary ; 
and that no viable alternative 
exists.” 

But Herx said' that in his 10 
months in Iran “we have heard 
this forthright defense of the re- 
gime from only one man — 
deneral Hasan Parkravan, the 
chief \of SAVAK, the- shah’s intet- 
, nal security organizati<ni:” 

Yet even Parkravan, one of the- 
most hated men in Iran at the 
time, “is known to be periodically . 
in (topair about the situation b^ 
cause he feels that repression is 

■ not A solution: to the prixxnpal 
ppblem of government ih Iran, 
which igi^to obtain a broader 
poputorsL^/.conspnsus.’jA-.' /Herz. 

■ obsikved;'! 


The United States was making 
a possibly fatal mistake by con- 
. tinual'y defending the sb^, by 
' continually touting and overenv 
phasizing his pro-American ^senti- 
ments, Herz felL- ; , ; 

“By being given credit today ^ 
for power to influence the situa- ! 
tion in Iran that we do not actually i 
possesss, we of course incur the 
blame for deficiencies that we are 
ih no position to prevent or 
remedy,” the dispatch warned. 

Herz concluded that “the most 
distressing aspect of this situation i 
is that concessions made to popu- 1 
lar pressure, for instance by way - 
of giving leeway for freedom of 
. expression and assembly, are | 
quite likely to be the very thing 
that might set off a revolution in i 
Iran.” . .. : 

. (Fifteen years later, the- shah - 
was in the process of granting ^ 
concessions ^en he was driven ’ 
■ from his throne) j 

“The shah, in other words, is : 
riding a tiger from which he can- - 
hot safely dismount,” Herz cor- ^ 
* rectly prophesied. . _ ‘ 
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WASHINGTON AFRO-AMERICAN (D. C.) 

4 December 1979 

Crying for blood 


Who can believe the wave of 
emotional hysteria that we are now 
experiencing in the midst of the 
Iranian crisis? Is this the same 
generation r^riiich just a few years 
ago risked shooting and im- 
prisonment in protesting U.S. 
mtlilBrism in Vietnam? 

’ It hardly semns possible that the 
American people (including its 
youdis) are now crying tot blood. 
Yetitistme. 

All kinds o! anti-Xhomeini 
memorabilia from tee-dlirts to toys 
threaten to make mockery of the 
season honoring the Prince of 
Peace. The Iranian ayatollah is 
even the center target on dart* 
boards. 

Worse than all of this, howevw, is 
the wave of prejudice and outright 
harassment of persons of Iranian 
descent in the United States. 
Crowds huri cat-calls and other 
objects at Iranian students, and 
other persons (some of whom are 
Iranians who have become 
naturalized citizens of the U.S.) 
report that they experience fear 
just walking down the streets of our 
cities. 

All of this reminds us of horrible 
parallels in our own past. It all 
sounds too much like the treatment 
blacks experienced for years in the 


presence of whites in the South. And 
U reminds us also of the terrible 
wave of aniHjapanese fever that 
caused thousands of U.S. citizens of 
Japanese descent to be buried into 
concentration camps during the 
last wo^ war. 

hi reality, it seems as if many 
amongus are literaUy begging for a' 
war. Part of this unjust and unfair 
situation can be traced to President 
Carter, whose own action against 
Iranian students has be«i crihcized 
as unconstitutional. (Although, we 
must say that the response of John/ 
Ccnnalfy aiul some other potential i 
presidential candidates is eveiw 
WOTSB.) 1 

Partof itjustappearsto bea part ] 
ofthe American psyche. (Aldiough 
it is almost unbelievable to see this 
hysteria directed against another 
Caucasian people — the Iramans 
are not Arabs.) 

Even the State department and 
C IA have joined in with such ‘'old 
hST'^cusations such as those 
which claim that the present 
uprising is really being diluted by 
Communists or some Marxist 
group like the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine. When as, 
everyone knows, the Muslim world 
is an antagonist of the Communist 
world. S 
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MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 
7 December 1979 


ClAj alran 

Iranian students here have ex- j 
plained — and many of us have read I 
the same for years in church-mission 
newsletters and journals — that the 
U.S. embassy in Iran was used by the 
CIA for directing ‘‘events” in Iran, 
including which relatives of whom 
should be tortured hoW; 

The real danger in putting the shah 
on trial is that U.S. financing and 
training of torturers would receive 
official light This side of America is 
a side we do not know how to discuss 
publicly yet it seems to me. 

But we had better learn. Pretend 
that some foreign country’s embassy 
in Washington began sending agents 
out among us, leaving our friends’ 
bodies dying on our doorsteps from 
torch bums. We would not be fooled 
by claims that the embassy must be 
given diplornhtic immunity. I doubt 
I that that embassy would be standing 
Hong. And I wonder whether we 
would take as few embassy lives as 
rthe Iranian “fanatics'' have in th€^ 

: process. — Robert Spottswood, Mini 
^neapolls. i 
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BLUZFISLD TELEGRAPH (W. VA.) 
9 DECEMBER 1979 


Will W 9 Never Laarn? 

In the television coverage of the month-iong 
Iranian crisis, viewers have been treated over i 
and over again to the film clip of President 
Carter on his visit to Iran, standing beside a 
confident shah and praising that nation as “an 
island of stability" in a troubled area. i 

The inevitable question is why did Carter 
think the shah was secure on his throne — if he 
really did — or that Iranian dissension posed no 
real threat to him or to this nation? Was the 
President ignoring' information our government I 
had, or had he simply been given wrong in- i 
formation? ^ 

Whatever the reason for his apparent j 
ignorance of the fact that the shah was about j 
through, it is obvious that he should have known. 
The taxpayers of this nation have forked over 
billions of dollars of their money to create a , 
number of intelligence agencies, notably in- 
cluding the CIA, w hich are supposed.to have firm 
information on the stability, or lack of it, of our 
important allies. 

When we don’t have that kind of information, 
or when our leaders ig.nore it when we do have it, 
we inevitably are caught by surprise and end up 
looking like idiots, as Carter and the rest of his 
administration did in the case of Iran. 

It should be noted that the shah is claiming 
that U.S. pressure, meaning from the Carter 
administration, helped force him off his throne. 
It is perfectly possible that Carter did do that, 
without a backup plan to avoid the kind of thing 
now going on in Iran. It can happen when 
Washington has no reliable information about 
such situations. 

It is of course true that our intelligence 
agencies, again led by the QA, have been under 
a long and sustain^ attack by incompetent 
charlatans like Sen. Frank Church of Idaho. 


Chiu'ch, as chairman of the Senate Foreign ^ 
Relations Committee, has see.med bent on j 
destroyung the CIA as a functioning orgaruzation. 
and there are indications that he has just about 
succeeded. 

There also is good reason to believe that the 
folks back home in Idaho have caught on to 
Church and are going to bounce him out of i 
Washington when they have the opportunity next ; 
year. They certainly should do it, but in the : 
meantime the damage he and his cohorts have ! 
inflicted on our intelligence apparatus needs to , 
be repaired, if that is possible. 

Perhaps it isn’t possible. There must still be j 
some good people m the CIA and other in- 
telligence agencies who know what should be [ 
done and how to do it, but it may be that in the ■ 
current climate in Washington it simply isn’t 
possible to operate the Idnd of intelligence 
operations we must have if we are to survive in 
the hardball game our opponents are playing i 
overseas. 

It also is quite possible that even in its 
present stifled and defensive state, the CIA’s 
• vast apparatus still is producing the hard in- 
formation that our leaders need to operate in- ' 
telligently in the world arena, and those leaders I 
either aren’t getting it or aren’t paying any at- | 
tention to it when they do get it. It could be a little i 
of both. I 

Whatever the problem may be, the vast i 
majority of concerned Americans must be | 
thoroughly fed up with the continuing spectacles | 
which develop as we are caught by surprise i 

again and again by overseas developments i 

inimical to our interests. Iran is merely the ■ 
latest instance of this, and certainly won ‘t be the | 
last. J 
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C]^- :5ays Soviets 
Strive to Split ]ran 


] SL I 1 tC ,1 SL ^ 


By MAX McCarthy 

At'uvi Wa»itin^tOft Bur«nu 

WASHINGTON — The Soviet 
Union is enlisting Iranian citizens for 
military training in Afghanistan^ The 
Buffalo News has learnt. ->: 

According taCIA sources, the Ira- 
nians are members of the Baluchi 
trice in the- southeastern parr of the 
oil-rich nation. 

Intelligence analysts believe that 
this latest piece of information about 
the ambivalent role of the Soviets in. 
the U.S.-Iran* crisis- suggests that- 
Kremlin policy is geared toward the 
"fragmentation of Iran into smalO 
independent states.” • 

The Soviets previously have been 
observed in .actions that would tend 
to foster the breakup of the country- 
in to these parts; ; . / 

Azerbaijan — Soviet broadcasts irf' ; 
Turkish’ have been-^aimed : at* this-: 
large^ restless, province and have 
fueled' aspirations for local autonomy.'^ 
Art estimated 500,000 Turkish-speak-i 
ing Azerbaijanis this week marchedi 
through the provincial capital of 
Tabriz declaring, support for their 
religious leader: autonomy-minded 
Ayatollah Kazem* Shariat Ma’dari. 

CIA agents recall that the Soviet! 
Union in 1946 fostered the creation of! 


ets, according to CIA sources. The ob-j 
iect is said to be the hope for Soviet 
influence in a possible breakaway 
state. b 

Kurdistan — ^The Kremlin is pour- 
ing money into the coffers of the* 
Kurdish Democratic Party which, ac- 
cording to intelligence analysts, is< 
under the influence of the Kremlin. | 
Khuzistan — Heavily populated i 
with: Arabs, many professing Marxist; 
beliefs, Khuzistan in southwest Iran; 
contains most of Iran’s rich oil fields. 

Experts on Iranian politics arei 
now saying that if Iran were to lose| 
these four areas it would be "emascu-j 
lated — left only with the ruling Per-‘ 
sians with little to rule.” The author-- 
ities recall that “The only way -the 
former shah and his father kept alii 
these* disparate ‘ elements together* 
.was with a strong central government; 
.backed up by a: big and effective! 
army..” • *' 1 


a Communist republic in the regioni 
and withdrew its troops only afterj 
President Harry S. Tniman threat-j 
ened to use atomic weapons, on which j 
the U.S. then had a monopoly, if they! 
did not withdraw. . 


Baluchistan — Iranian advocates 
of an independent Baluchistan are re- 
ceiving political training by the Sovi- 


The analysts also claim | 
the Kremlin is foiiowing the so- j 
called “rioe frriit” policy in 
Iran. Soriet leaders m recent | 
years have lil<ene<i Iran lo a j 
piece of fruit which, when fully! 
ripe, would simply drop into 
their hands*. * 

Petroleum executives and 
CU analysts explain that the' 
Soviet Union is “rapidly run-' 
rung out of oil in its own wells, 
and will be forced to bring inj 
huge quantities of foreign oili 
within the next few years.” { 
Some analysts asOT be ”e.\-: 
traordinarily devious” motives 
to the Kremlin in the current; 
crisis. They are claiming that* 
the Soviet hierarchy “actually: 
would like to see the United i 
States intervene militarily int 
Iran.” ! 

Their theory is that am 
American military strike 
against Moslem Iran would in- 
flame much of the Islamic 
world into an anti- American ‘ 
fervor. They note the irony of' 
“the fact that many of the t.CW)' 
Soviet soldiers in Afghanistan, 
today are killing Moslems” in' 
that country, Iran’s eastern 
neighbor. ' ; 

The same experts- are also* 
saying that one reason the Sovi- 
et Union may use its veto on 
the U.N. Security Council to kill 
possible U.S.-sponsored. U.N. 
economic sanctions against 
Iran would be to force the' 
United States into exercising its< 
military option to help secure: 
the release of American, hos- 
tages. 
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Star And No iLii " 


The Washington Post has ignored reports of how 

-thJsoXts are forging U.S. documents. By con-. 
Uast it has given front-page publicity to a c'^im by 
;So*u Aan tot an .mba«, document Unkt 
the American hostages with the CIA. 

“■on December 2. to Post carried “ 7 . 

headlined, "Iranians Say "“f 

„.o riA ’* The story concerns charges oy iwo ui 
■ KlTomtoAdA to. a "purported secret Sutte D^ 
partment cable" shows that two of to American 

'Tow«“:StoS;arasraph^ 

State Department official is quoted as saying that 
the Iranians occupying the embassy ^ 

ohrey recently revealed that the Soviets l^^ve been 
: ?Sru.S. documents as P-' “I » '"t: 

1 KOB misinformation campaign, T 

'’'Is to'A'C«ed ’■secret SUte Depintmen. 
caWe” a KGB or Iranian forgeryl The Post domn . 
k":. But it wen. ahead with 
linked American hostages to the CIA. The Post 


Published In Miami Herald, i 

Houston Post and Dallas . 

Morning News - But Censored j 
By Big Easter n Media 

' even ran a photocopy of this allegedly secret docu- 

•'"fhe Post has often publicized charges that th?- 

Cll hrUn invoiced in Iran. But often 

. ignores charges of Soviet mvolvemeiit. here. 

On November 23, for example, UPI , 

sio^ charging tot AyawUah Khomems was a So - 
iet aeent in the 1950s. According to UPI. The bov 
iets penetrated the Shiite Moslem sect as early as the 

SsO^and the Ayatolbh Ruhollah Khomeim wa a 

Russian agent at that time, according to a Pol sh 

"'The’tormw Polish espionage chief. Col. Michael 
Goleniewski, was debriefed by the CIA pd re- 
portedly told the agency that Khomcmi was t e 
most important of five top Russian agents m Iran. , 
According to UPI, Goleniewski “reported to a hi^h 
Iraqi government official, who in turn passed infor- 
mation to the Russian KGB through its agents m 
Warsaw, where Goleniewski was headquartered. ^ 
UPI said that Goleniewski’s ^ • 

been reliable. It noted that he had exposed Soviet .. 

, agents operating in Britain, Sweden and Israel. ^ 
*The story that Khomeini was a Soviet agent was 

ftJn^lticnews ItwascarriedonpageonebyaNew i 

York Newspaper. theWevvs World. We also sasv ,t | 

^nihe Miami Herald, tiii Dallas Morning News ind | 

York Times. Wash^ \ 

ington Star and Washington Post-iznosed this 

^IsnT ^communist dcfector-whose : 

hafbeen proven correct in the past-as rehab e^ 
some Iranian terrorists who have a record of f o 

" 0.1 nevvspupets Hite to Wuehiug- 

ton Post., 

' ' ‘ ; . —Cliff Kincaid 
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Jack Anderson 


Carter’s Logic vs. Iranian 



A frustrated President Carter, with 
his logical engineer’s mind, cannot seem 
to cope with the illogical, if not irra- 
tional Ayatollah RuhoUah Khomeini 

The president has turned, as he usu- 
ally does, to the textbooks for the an- 
swers. He is studying two secret primers 
on the ayatollah. One is called **Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini of Iran: His Personality 
and Political Behavior.*' the other is 
more specific, “A Psychological Perspec- 
tive: Khomeini’s Political ^havior and 
Decision-Making in the Current Crisis.” 

Carter’s classified reading also in- 
cludes other related documents analyz- ^ 
ing the role that Khomeini’s fanaticism ' 
has played in the Iranian crisis. The aya- 
tollah emerges from these studies as a 
dedicated, calculating, rancorous^ impla- 
cable old man who would sacrifice 
Iran’s oil wealth, his own safety, life it- 
self to pursue his goals. 

No threat of reprisal is likely to budge 
him. Boycott? "If we have to lose our 
honor in order to fill our stomachs, then 
we would prefer that our honor is pre- 
served and we will go hungry,” he said. 
Oil cutoff? The Persian people lived 
with petroleum for 5,000 years, and 
Khomeini believes they can get along, 
without oil again. Military attack? “Why 
should we be afraid?” he retorted. “We 
consider martyrdom an honor.” 

There is no doubt in the minds of Cen- 
tral intemgence Agency^analvstslha t 
t he ayatollah means it During the street 
fighting ihat^rought down the sha^ 
Khomeini sent instructions from his 
exile in France for his followers to wear 
white robes to show up the blood from 
their wounds. 

Khomeini is as reckless as Carter is i 


cautious, as dogmatic as Carter is rea- 
sonable, as miliunt as Carter is* mild, as 
bloody as Carter is squeamish. The aya - 1 
. toUah apparently views Carter’s forbear- i 
ance as weakness, his restraint as timid- ; 
ity, his concessions as appeasement The 
president, jeered Khomeini, “lacks 
guts.” 

The secret studies also indicate that 
the ayatollah’s advanced age and brood- 
ing bitterness have affected his mind.. 
He dared to defy the shah, risking pri- ! 
son and assassination. He is convinced 
Jhat the shah’s agents murdered bis 
father and one of his sons. For 15 years, 
the exiled Khomeini has nursed a smol- 
dering, pious hatred for the shah. Now 
at age 7^ he won’t be deterred from get- 
ting. revenge. This hunger for revenge, 

7 . the analysts- suggest, is his dominant 
passion. 

This strange, stubborn, unyielding 
•man has now been united with a popu- 
lace that for 25 years has been boiling 
with anger without focus, grievances 
without unity, revolutionary hopes 
without a revolutionary leader. He has 
given that revolutiona^ role a driving 
force by his strident religious appeals. 

More than 95 percent of Iran’s 36 mil- 
lion people are Moslems, and most of 
them belong to the militant, martyr- 
minded Shiite sect Khomeini has fired 
them up with caUs for a more aggres- 
sive Islam, for a holy War against the in- 
fidels. This is “a struggle between Islam 
and the infidels.” he has declared. 

Nothing in the textbooks can instruct 
the engineer in the White House how to 
overcome the vulnerability of a mighty, 
comfortable, cautious nation before the 
powerless zealot, or how to battle the 


tjTanny.of the aggressively weak over i 
the self-disarmed strong. j 
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Ally of Khomeini Is Murdered 

By CHRISTOPHER S. WREN 

Special to The N«w York Times 

I TEHERAN, Iran, Dec. 18 — A promi- 
nent Moslem clergyman close to the re- 
gime of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini 
was gunned down today along with his 
two bodyguards by killers who escaped 
on a red motorcycle through the con- 
gested streets of Teheran. 

The murder of Hojatolislam Mo- 
hammed Mofateh, a 51-year-old former 
member of the ruling Revolutionary 
Council and dean of the Divinity College 
of Teheran University, followed the style 
of several assassinations attributed 
earlier this year to a terrorist group 
called Forghan. which seems directed 
against clergymen in politics. ‘ 

Plotting Is Charged 

The Revolutionary Council issued a 
statement attributing the crime to agents 
of the Central Intelligence Agency and 
Savak, the Shah’s secret police. By impli- 
cation, the statement also accused the 
Carter Administration of ' complicity. 
[The allegation of C.l.A. in volvement 
was denied in WashingtonT] 

The Iranian radio and television said: 
“Once again the criminal hand of the 
United States emerges to deal a blow 
;against the Moslem people and divert 
opinion from the crimes of the United 
States and prepare grounds for plotting 
against the Islamic revolution.” 

The murder diverted attention from 
the 50 hostages who have now been held 
six weeks in the United States Embassy. 

The Revolutionary Council resolved 
yesterday to set up a 24-member grand 
jury to investigate United States policy 
toward Iran. I^e hostages could appear 
at such an inquiry, though possibly as | 
witnesses rather than defendants. 

The relationship between this panel! 
and any hostage trial was not clear. The 
regime appears to be waiting for instruc- 
tions from Ayatollah Khomeini. 

As Dr. Mofateh lay dying in a hospital, 
followers mounting a vigil outside 
chanted “Blood will triumph over the 
rifle” and “Carter will be annihilated.” 

Universities and schools as well as the 
bazaar In Teheran have been asked to 
close tomorrow in mourning. A demon- 
stration scheduled at Teheran Univereity 
is expected to take on anti-American 
overtones as it proceeds throu^ the city. 

The Iranians who are holding the em- 1 


bassy issued a communique linking the t Dr. Mofateh, who was ma^^ and had 
murder to the United States and Savak. i at least two children, was a hojatolislam, 

“Does the United States think that it which ranks just l^low ayat^ollah in the 
can change our people’s minds in their \ n^arerchyof the Shiite branch of Islam. A 
fight against the Unit^ States with these native of Ham^an, he studied at the 
kinds of murders?” the captors said. Qum seminary. The Iranian press said he 

In an earlier statement, broadcast 1975 under the Shah and 

today, they accused Foreign Minister Sa- later help^org^ize ^tl-Shah demon- 
degh Ghotbzadeh of sounding too concili- 
atory toward the United States on the 
issue of the hostages. The rambling state- 
ment did not mention him by name, but it 
evidently alluded to his interviews with 
the Western press in saying that the For- 
eign Ministry was “exceeding the limit in 
remarks about the spies, their trial, their 
release or meetings with them.” 

The statement said such remarks were 
out of “rhythm” with Ayatollah Kho- 
meini and tile revolution. The statement 
said it was “a disgrace to talk with the 
enemy, and more important, with an 
enemy like the evil United States, more 
than is necessary.” It reiterated that the 
United States must return the Shah even 
if he had left for Panama. 

Ghotbzadeh Seems More Cautious 

Mr. Ghotbzadeh has seemed more prii-. 
dent since the criticism. 

Ayatollah Khomeini shed no new light 
on the fate of the hostages when he spoke 
today from the window of his home in 
Qum to foUowers who had been injured in 
the revolution. He repeated his conten- 
. tion that the only solution was to send the 
Shah back to Iran for trial. 

The Iranians holding the American 
Embassy also contended in today’s com- 
muniques that Iranian embassies abroad 
were not* revolutionary enough and pro- 
posed that they be staffed by militant 
youths, with “an ambassador raised 
from the revolution and in service to it.” 

Kamal Kharazi, deputy director of the 
Foreign Ministry’s Political Department, 1 
said 402 out of 800 employees in his de- 
partment had already been purged. 

The attack on Dr. Mofateh took place 
when he was getting out of his Chevrolet 
Impala sedan in front of the Divinity Col- 
lege on Mubarezan Street at about 9 A.M. 

Two young men, wielding pistols, ' 
walked up and shot his two armed body- 
guards first and then wounded Dr. Mofa- 
teh in his right leg while ^accomplice 
maintained a lookout. The bearded, dark- 
haired professor managed to limp into 
the college entrance pursued by one gun- 
man who shot him in the shoulder, the 
wrist and finally the head, where the fatal 
bullet entered his left temple. 

. According to several witnesses, the 
gunmen scooped up the Israeli-made Uzi 
submachine guns carried by the body- 
guards, climbed onto a Yamaha 125 
motorcycle and fled. Dr. Mofateh was 
taken to Taiwan! Hospital for surgery 
but dfed about 1 .P.M. without regaining ! 
consciousness, hospital of ficials said. | 

Group Blamed for Some Killings ! 

He was at least the fourth prominent 
i figure in the regime to be slain since last 
j spring. They included Ayatollah Morteza : 

I Motahari, like Dr. Mofateh a member of 
the Revolutionary Council. The terrorist 
group Forghan has been blamed for some ^ 
of the killings. ' 


oiiaviuiio. rriicii nyavuiicui xviiuflicuil re- 
turned from Paris in February, Dr. Mofa- 
teh served as his Arabic interpreter. 

He resigned from the Revolutionary 
Council earlier this year, apparently to 
devote more time to teaching. But he con- 
tinued to speak at mosques and rallies. 
Official reports said he belonged to Aya- 
tollah Khomeini’s Islamic Republic 
Party. Another account called him a 
member of the rival Moslem People’s 
I Party loyal to Ayatollah K^em Shariat- 
I Madari, under whom he had studied at 
Qum. . " , : V 


U.S. Denies C.LA. Involvement 

Special to Th« New York Time* 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 18 — The United 
States today denied allegations that the 
Central Intelligence Agency had been in- 
^vec in txTe muraer 01 ur. Mofateh. 

’ ‘That is absolutely untrue,” Jody Pow- 
ell, the White House spokesman, said. 
“There is an effort on the part of the Ira- 
nian authorities to escape the conse- 
quences of their own actions and to divert 
the attention of the Iranian people from 
problems in Iran by continually blaming 
every problem on the United States.” 
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Kliomeiiii Aide Is Killed; I 

Iranians Blame the CIA 

■■ • , 

By Michael Weisskopf center where gunmen carrying what 

washini too Post Foreign Service Were Said to be .4>caliber revolvers, 

TEHRAX, Dec. 18 — A leading Is- shot him in the head. He died in. a 

lamic scholar and close associate of Tehran hospital two hours later. 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini was While the popular cleric underwent ; 
shot to death this morning on a surgery, angrj- crowds gathered out- 
crowded Tehran street, and Iranian side thd hospital. Some of the shouts , 
leaders immediately blamed the assas- ’ heard were: “Carter, Carter will be 
sination on agents of the CIA. ' annihilated . . . .Blood wdll wn over 

Iran radio quoted eyewitnesses as tbe rifle ... assassinating personali- 
saying that Mohammad Moffath was ties has no effect any more.” 
gunned down by two or three men on Tehran radio interrupted its normal J 
motorcycles as he and two bodyguards programming after the shooting and 
stepped from a car into a Tehran the- played funeral music while Iranis rul- ; 

ology college which Moffath directed. ing Revolutionary Council declared: i 

The guards also were killed. ‘ “This is the work of the CIA and Sa- i 

Moffath, a senior member of the vak (the deposed shah’s secret po- j 
ruling clergy who strongly supported lice.)” 

political rule by Jran’s religious hier- i 

archy, w*as the third influential cleric 
and Khomeini ally murdered since 
Khomeini led his Islamic revolution 
last February. - . - 

Although no one claimed responsi- 
bility for today*s slaying, the assassw* 
nation, is similar in style to two previ- 
ous murders for which a little-known 
fundamentalist religious group that 
called itself Forgan claimed credit. 

The organization, which has de- 
scribed itself in leaflets as fiercely op- 
posed to political actions by Iran’s 
spiritual leaders, has been attacked by 
leftist and religious groups as ‘“an 
agent of imperialism” linked to the 
CIA. 

Moffath^ who- was said to be in his 
50s, held the clerical rank of hojatole- 
slam, one step below the position of 
ayatollah. He was exiled and jailed 
under the shah and was believed to 
have served on the first secret Revolu- 
tionai-y Council after the shah was : 
overthrown. , V ’ ' ’ 

A longtime friend of Khomeini ] 
who served as the revolutionary lead- 
er’s Arabic interpreter in the period 
leading up to the revolution, Moffath \ 
fought for the section of the newly- ap- i 
proved constitution giving supreme i 
governing power to the ayatollah. i 
According to eyewitnesses, Moffath i 
was shot first in the legs. He managed j 
to drag himself into the theological^ ' 
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Ghotbzadeh Says U.S. Probe 
Of Shah Could Resolve Crisis 

i -• - . • . • - - 


By Michael Weisskopf 
and Stuart Auerbach 

Wii5hin»wn Post Poreiin service 

TEHRAN, Dec. 18 — Iran’s foreign 
ninister today expressed doubts that 
jny of the 50 American hostages here 
,vill be freed before Christmas, and 
said that an official U.S. investigation 
Into • alleged crimes of the deposed 
ehah would be a “very positive step” 
;hat cou'd end the ta-day crisis. 

Foreign Mipister Sadegh Ghotb^a- 
deh said in an interview that nis 
scaled-down demands tor the release 
of the hostages carry- the “full author-: 
ity” of Iran’s ruling hierarchy and are 
“already cleared from many angles.” 

He repeated twice that he was using 
this interv’iew to signal Washington 
on ways to end the impasse that has 
dragged on for more thM six weeks. 

The call for a- full probe by the 
\merican government into relations 
with Iran since the 1953 CTA-backed 
'oup that returned the shah to power 
was c far erv from the original demand 
that the deposed shah be returned m 
order to secure the hostages’ release. - 
While the students still maintain 

that demand, other Iranian - leaders 

have steered further and further away 
from it as the hostage crisis drags on 
and as the realisation grows that the* 
United States could not and would not 
return the shah^ • . . 

The foreign minister does not have- 
the final word on policy decisions-m a 
country., whose power is divided 
among the radic al students- holding 

the U. S. embassy, the Revolutionary 
CouncU which is nominaUy in charge, 
and Ayatollah- Buhollah Khomeini, 
•■who Is the religious wd -politic^ 
leader. > 

Khomeini, for . 

peated the demand that the Ui4ted 
States return the shah even though he 
is now in Panama, a country the rell- 
gious leader said is controlled by 
America. ; " ^ . 

Significantly, however, for the flrn 
time In 45 days Khomeini’s demand- 
for the return of the shah was not 
linked to the fate of the hostages, 
were not mentioned In his 


‘ As a gesture to spur the U. S. deci- 
sion on an investigation, Ghotbzadeh* 
said Khomeini had decided to allow 
the hostages gifts from Iheir families. 
Yule trees and Christmas Eve services 
conducted by Catholic and Frotestant ^ 
ministers, who will also serve as the 
long-sought independent observers ^ 
certify the good health of the 50 
Americans. ■ t" 

^ '‘That is the gesture that we make 
to disinflame the public opinion” in 
America, he said, ' ' 

•* As welcome as » the holiday services 
may he, the clergy ire not the same i 
as the delegation of Independent in- | 
teraatlonal observers, including a doc- | 
tor, that the United States has de- 
manded be allowed to see- the hojh 
:tages. These den/ands have been • 
brought to the -Foreign Ministry by ,, 
diplomats here who have volunteered j 
to perform service. 

' Ghotbzadeh -said authorities here 

have not thought about allowing news 
correspondents or television cameras 
Into the embassy on Christmas Eve so 
that the American public see for 
themselves the condiUon of the hos- 
-Ghotbzadeh Indicated that authori- 
ties here had been considering a par- 
ticular case” for pre-Christmas re- 
lease, but he declined to reveal any 
detaUs— including why the release 
fell through, how 
were involved and how this wse 
differed from that of the rest of the 
hosUges, ; ' . 

. Diplomats here have said they have 
been trying to arrange for the relMse 
of three Americans who are reported 
fo suffer from chronic heart m circu- 
latory ailmenta. . . • 

Ghotbzadeh, though,’ insisted that 
none of the hostages— whom he once 
called “prisoners” in a slip that im- 
mediately- Icorrscted— “feel slightly 
bad in any way 1’’ ' 

^Ghotbzadch’s retreat from his stat^ 
ment Sunday, which raised the possi- 
bility that some of the hostages could 
be ‘home for Christmas, vividly Ulus- 
trates his lack of control over the em- 
bassy mUitants.- The students have 
s'teadfasUy maintained that no hosr 
t'ages would be released irnm they 
all face . spy trials, and sMd today 
that the foreign minister has gone 
over the UmiU” in sUtements about 
the hostages.,. i 

X- During today's Interview,. Ghotbza- 
deh left vague what kind of investiga- 
tion the United States should conduct, 
and whether it must get under way 


before any of the hostages can be re-l 
'leased. ' j 

At one point he mentioned a con-| 

' gresslonal probe, similar to the ones ; 
that sparked the national debate onj 
America’s- involvement in Vietnam. 4 
But he empbaj^ized that some assur- j 
ance of government action is need^ i 
by Iran. ' • ' ■ \ 

If the hostages are released without j 
the promise of a serious investigation, ; 

he said, U.S. '.government -officials, j 

“will bury the more general issues’ — 

- which he listed as including CIA 
volvement in Iran, the wealth of tne 
' shah, the sale oi unneeded military 
equipment ot Iran ^and the alleged 
-bribery of American officials by Ira- ' 
nian diplomats. . . 

He also said Iranian authorities wi ll.^ 
supply materiai to aid the U.S, g^ - j 
ernitTenr prone ana sugg ested t^t 
newspapers use the Freedom of Inform 
niaHnn Art to get docum ents to sho w 
■ what the CIA has done in IranT 

Ghotbzadeh said word of American 
. Investigations into what he considers 
the real issues separating the United ^ 
States and Iran — ^the alleged crimes of 
the shah— could be used as leverage 
’ to persuade the students to give up 1 
the hostages. 

^ “These things, he said, “will at j 
least give a certain impression here j 
that the American government is re- j 
ally trying to do something about the i 
rc^ case.” .. . ,! 

Ghotbzadeh’s suggestion, however, 
presents problems for" the United 
States which must decide how to re- 
. spend in a positive way without ap- 
pearing to be giving in to extortion. i 
. The foreign minister, a long-time 
'close aide of. Khomeini, visits 
- the 79-year-old religious leader » 
T^Ionday in the holy city of Qom. Ghot- 
bzadeh said they talked about general 
foreign policy issues, including the j 
outline of policies regarding the hos-t 
tages. - 

“I am taUdng with full authority 
and I know what I am talking about,” 
said Ghotbzadeh, referring to the 
charges of the radical students that be 1 
is speaking out of turn. 

What is Important for Ira^^, j 
Ghotbzadeh said, is for the United \ 
States to realize that “behind the j 
question of the hostages Is the ques- 1 
tlon of the shah.” . - y ■ - J 
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Jack Anderson 



Top Carter administration officials 
are nrivately expressing anger at the 

?torrate intelUgence informat m 

thev have had to work vath m the Ira- 
San hSge crisis, and are trymg to 
nnf‘he Se on past administrations. 

dent and his national secunty adviser. 
Zbigniew Brrezinsid, would ^nr m 
Si themselves as the innocent rea^ 
prs of a whirlwind sown by their 
prede!:essor3. That way, Carter al» 
on harvest the political 
the crisis without having to accept any 
resDonsibility for causing it 

ran in many respects. While its true 

that previous administrations, m their 

hhid Sion to the shah, effective y 
handcuffed U.S. intelligence agents, 
it s also true that Carter and Brzezinski 

had two years to correct the situation. 

Yet the Iranian revolution a year 
aoo caught U.S. leaders by surprise- 
ef'her because our agents were provid- 
SSaourate informatlon^r their re- 
ports were being ignored y 
policymakers. 

Hardworking spies and “^7®“ 
to regain the ground that had 

that US. diplomats might be 
were allowed into this country. 


their warnings were ignored by Carter 

*'Eve”s^^the prevenuble disast« 

occurred and the Tehr^ 
seized our long intelligence blackout 
in Iran has caused serious problems 
for Carter -k Co. as they try to figure a 
way out of the mess they helped to cr^ 

Tte sad fact is. our intelligence 
Sencies know practically notmg 
St Se s<«aUed students who have 
led the world to the brink of war by 
their intransigence in the hosuge si u- 

*?n"telligence sources told my a^oci- 
ate S Van AtU that they have been ■ 
able to identify at least tlmw separate 
“student" groups -among * i 

cantors of our embassy personnel. But 
they haven’t been able to provide 
much more than the barest of thum^ \ 
nail sketches of some of the kidnapers , 

hasn’t even determmed the namw of 
several of the apparent ringleaders. 

SrLll wonder, then, that our rntem- 
gence community is 
wav to deal with the fanatical phan- 
S wS are threatening American 

experts aren’t even sure who in- 
stigated the embassy takeover. Some 
put the blame on the mad 
Lllah Khomeini, pointing ‘l^at the 
ayatollah made inflammatory sUt^ 
ments several days before the seime 

in which he called the embassy a aMt 

of spies.” They think he may stUI be 

"^MostS^Snce analysts, however. 


think Khomeini simply tried to take 
heSed leadership of a situation he , 
didn't foresee, and 'aas no real control 

“%?Vtr3ntSt d..lln! , 

better.” 
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ON paqe-.AeeL.^ 


Iranian Official I 
Held in Teheran \ 


As Aliy of IXS.| 


MlUiants Say Documents 
of Embassy Show Links 


By CHRISTOPHER S. WREN 

Special to Th« York TJm«s 

TEHERAN. Iran. Dec. 19 — Tne Ira- 
nian militants occupying the Americani 
Embassy here announced tonight the ar- j 
rest of Iran's Ambassador to Scandinavial 
and produced what they said were em-i 
bassy documents to accuse him of having j 
collaborated with the United States. j 
Abbas Amir Entezam, who served asi 
Deputy Prime Minister and spokesman! 
for the former revolutionary Government! 
of Mehdi Bazargan. was the first promi-j 
nent Iranian to be arrested after havingj 
been mentioned in American diplomatic! 
correspondence seized by the militants. | 
Mr. Entezam's arrest, which according | 
to one account took place at the Teheran j 
airport, occurred after he was summoned 1, 
home from Stockholm, purportedly for’ 
consultations. The militants said tonight 
that they had waited for him to be taken 
into custody before making excerpts 
from the documents public. 

Excerpts Read on Television 
Two of the young militants, appearing 
unshaven and in rumpled army jackets 

on a late evening Iranian television pro- 
gram. read extracts of papers said to 
have been taken from the files of the 
seized United States Embassy. In them, 
Mr. Entezam was portrayed sis a friendly 
Iranian official who was eager to mend 
relations between his country and the 
United States and who had offered to act 
as a conduit from his embassy office in 
Stockholm. 

The excerpts read out toni^ht_did no t 
contain anything that clearly demon - 
strated Mr. Entezam had been an ag^ t 
for the Central Inteiligence Agencyo r 
show^ "that he had done anything, tp^- 
tray his country .. But the frequent men- 
tion of him in the documents held by the 
radicals, given the current climate of 
anti-American feeling, seemed sufficient 
to bring accusations of disloyalty if not of 
treason, a crime that is punishable by 
death under Iran's Islamic law. 




THE NEW YORK TIMES 
2 0 December 1979 

^Intelligent Speaker* for Regime j 

The two militants took turns reading; 
out references to Mr. Entezam in Persian i 
from sheaves of papers piled before them | 
and in interpreting their significance. ; 
The dates of the correspondence were not ; 
made clear, but they appeared to span a j 
period from last summer, when Mr. En-! 
tezam stepped down as Government i 
spokesman, to the seizure of the .Ameri-| 
can Embassy on Nov, 4, while he was/ 
serving as Iran's ambassador to Sweden,! 
Denmark and Norway. I 

One document read in Persian and at-j 
tributed to the embassy's charge d'af^ 
faires, L. Bruce Laingen, described Mr: 
Entezam as an ‘‘intelligent speaker for] 
the revolutionary Goyemment" amd “ac- 
tively interested in maintaining contacts 
with the United States and sincerely 
trying to mend bilateral relations 
tween Iran and the United States." The; 
documents said that the embassy would 
continue talking with him as much as pos- 
sible. 

A second document, as read out by one 
of the Iranian radicals, said that the 
CT^T bad aske^ the embassy to inform 
Mb ' 'Entezam that' it was ready to ex - 
changelnformatlon after S^t. lO, Th^e 
v/as no other evidence produceii to su g-: 
gest that MrTEntezam was knowin^^ in- 
volved in contacts with the ihteUigence 
a gency. 

cJtEer purported documents quoted him 
as assuring the Americans that it would: 
be “easier to talk in Stockholm" and that 
he would help when he returned to Tehe-i 
ran every two months for consultations.; 
The militants said that he also hoped toj 
be appointed as Iran's ambassador to thej 
United States. ! 

Mr. Entezam, a former businessman; 
who imported electrical equipment, was 
an active figure in the first Government i 
that emerged from the February revolu-l 
tion that deposed Shah Mohammed Riza; 
?ahlevi. However, he made a number of j 
enemies and there were rumors in Tehe-i 
ran that he had profited from arranging! 
exit visas for wealthy Iranians who! 
wanted to escape the new regime. 

His arrest seemed likely to lead to ai 
roundup of other Iranian citizens and to 
heighten the current antagonism against: 
the United States in the wake of the em- 
bassy takeover. ■, i 

Carter Called a ‘Frightened Hon* j 

Earlier today. Ayatollah Rtihollah Kho- 
meini likened President Carter to a! 
“frightened lion” and said that military! 
and economic tl^ats by Washington! 
would have no effwt on the Iranian peo-i 
pie. ' i 

“These are the cries an animal makes i 
to frighten its opponents," said the Ira-j 
nian religious leader, speaking of Ameri- i 
can pressures that have included a pro- 1 
posed naval blockade of the Persian Gulf. I 
He made the^remarks in an intei^new in 
the city of Qiim with Mohammed Hassa- 
neln Heykal, an Egyptian Journalist now 
in disfavor in Cairo. , . ^ , 


“We are not afraid of tough talk from; 
Carter," said Ayatollah IChomeini, who 
has consistently supported the takeover 
of the United States Embassy by the ratii- ; 
cal youths more than six weeks agO.He; 
asserted that the Iranian people were not , 
frightened because they welcomed rather ; 
than feared death, “People say, ‘We want | 
to be martyrs,' “ he asserted. ; 

“Mr, Carter tries to frighten such a, 
people with military intervention," ihe; 
Iranian leader went on. “Mr. Carter him- 
self is frightened because he does not be- 
lieve in the afterlife, ' ' 

While he was meeting with Mr. Heykal, 
tens of thousands of Iranians surged 
through the streets of Teheran in a fu-* 
neral procession mourning a murdered! 
associke of Ayatollah Khomeini. The! 
procession turned into the most impas- ; 
sioned anti-American demonstration for| 
several weeks, j 

U.S. Blamed for Killing | 

Hojatolislam Mohammed Mofateh, the j 
dean of the Divinity College of Teheran, 
University, was shot down yesterday! 
along with two bodyguards by unknown! 
assailants. The policy-making Revolu-j 
tionary Council blamed the United States! 
and the C.I.A. despite the absence of any | 
evidence, ' fhdThe contention was echoed i 
by the crowds today. [ 

The Ayatollah and his militant support-' 
ers occupying the American Embassy j 
have not budged from their insistence] 
that the 50 hostages there will be put on] 
trial for espionage unless the deposed] 
Shah is sent back to Iran. The only signs ! 
of a willingness to compromise have! 
come from a few officials within the Ira- 
nian Government. 

Hashemi Rafsanjani, the acting Minis- 
ter of Interior and a member of the Revoi 
lutionary Counci l, raised the possi bilityi 
in a Teherannewspaper interview today 
that relatives of the hostages might be al- 
lowed into Iran to see them in the Christ- 
mas period. 

“About the hostages," he said, “I 
should say that we will be extremely 
happy if, from the human point of view, 
we create conditions so that these people 
can have contact with their relatives and 
the American nation so that it can be in- 
formed about the health of these individu- 
als and understood to some extent that 
our issue is not the issue of these 50 people , 
who are hostages but the interests of ai 
country." Mr. Rafsanjani also has thej 
title of hojatolislam, of lesser importance | 
than ayatollah, in the Shiite religious! 
hierarchy. The interview appeared in the j 
newspaper Bamdad. j 

Decision Up to Khomeini 

Asked whether his statement meant] 
that the Iranian Government might let! 
the families of the hostages visit them^ 
during the Christmas season, Mr. Raf- 
sanjani replied that this decision was up: 
to Ayatollah Khomeini and the militants: 
holding the embassy. 

“However, there is a possibility their: 
families will be allowed to visit them andi 
we would like such a thing to take place,"; 
he said. . ‘ 


CMTINUEa 
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Militants Say Documents 
of Embassy Show Links j 


By CHRISTOPHER S. WREN ! 

S pedal to Th* Nw YcfH T!tn« 

TEHERAN. Iran, Dec. 19 — The Ira-, 
nian militants occupying the American: 
Embassy here announced tonight the ar-s 
rest of Iran’s Ambassador to Scandinaviai 
and produced what they said were em-; 
bassy documents to accuse him of having, 
collaborated with the United States. 

Abbas Amir Entezam, who served as' 
Deputy Prime Minister and spokesman 
for the former revolutionary Government’ 
of Mehdi Bazargan, was the first promi-' 
nent Iranian to be arrested after having; 
been mentioned in American diplomatic! 
correspondence seized by the mi litants. 

Mr. Entezam’s arrest, which according; 
to one account took place at the Teheran) 
airport, occurred after he was summoned 
home from Stockholm, purportedly for ; 
consultations. The militants said tonight ; 
that they had waited for him to be taken ' 
into custody before making excerpts | 
from the documents public. I 

Excerpts Read on Television 
Two of the young militants, appearing 
unshaven and in rumpled army jackets} 
on a late evening Iranian television pro-, 
gram, read extracts of papers said toj 
have been taken from the files of the 
seized United SUtes Embassy. In them, ! 
Mr. Entezam was portrayed as a friendly i 
Iranian official who was eager to mend 
relations between his country and the 
United States and who had offered to act 
as a conduit from his embassy office in 
Stockholm. 

The excerpts read out tonight did no t 
contain anything that clearly demon - 
strateii Mr. Encerim had been an agffl t 
for the Central inteiligence AgencjTo r 
showed that he had done anything to be- 
tray his country. But the frequent men-i 
tion of him In the documents held by the 
radicals, given the current climate of 
anti-American feeling, seemed sufficient 
to bring accusations of disloyalty if not of 
treason, a crime that Is punishable by 
death under Iran’s Islamic law. 
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’Intelligent Speaker* for Regime ( 

The two militants rook turns reading 
out references to Mr. Entezam in Persian . 
from sheaves of rapers piled before them 
and in interpreting their significance. 
The dates of the correspondence were not 
made clear, but they appeared to span a 
period from last summer, when Mr. En-; 
tezam stepped down as Government 
spokesman, to the seizure of the .Ameri-i 
can Embassy on Nov. 4, while he wasi 
serving as Iran’s ambassador to Sweden,' 
Denmark and Norway. 

One document read in Persian and at-' 
tributed to the embassy’s charge d’af- 
faires. U. Bruce Laingen, described Mr. 
Entezam as an “intelligent speaker for* 
the revolutionary Government” 2 uid “ac- 
tively interested in maintaining contacts 
with the United States and sincerely 
trying to mend bilateral relations b^* 
tween Iran and the United States.” The 
documents said that the embassy would i 
continue talking with him as much as pos-| 
sible. j 

A second document, as read out by one ’ 
of the Iranian radicals, said that the 
C.lTATliad aske3 the embassy to inform 
Mr. Entezam that iT wa3~~ready to"^ - 
changVinformation after Sept. 10. There 
was no other evidence product to su g- 
gest thaFMrT Entezam was knowingl^ ^n- 
volved in contacts with the inteiligence 
a gerxy. 

Other purported documents quoted him 
as assuring the Americans that it would 
be “easier to talk in Stockholm” and t.hat 
he would help when he returned to Tehe- 
ran every two months for consultations. 
The militants said that he also hoped toi 
be appointed as Iran’s ambassador to the: 
United States. i 

Mr. Entezam, a former businessman 
who imported electrical equipment, was 
an active figure in the first Government ^ 
that emerged from the February revolu-: 
tion that deposed Shah Mohammed Riza. 
Pahlevi. However, he made a number of' 
enemies and there were rumors in Tehe- 
ran that he had profited from arranging 
exit visas for wealthy Iranians who 
wanted to escape the new regime. 

His arrest seemed likely to lead to a, 
roundup of other Iranian citizens and to 
heighten the current antagonism against 
the United States in the wake of the em- 
bassy takeover. , : 

Carter Called a 'Frightened Lion* j 

Earlier today. Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho- ; 
melni likened President Carter to a' 
“frightened lion” and said that military 
and economic threats by Washington 
would have no effect on the Iranian peo-t 
pie. 

“These are the cries an animal makes 
to frighten its opponents,” said the Ira- 
nian religious leader, speaking of Ameri- 
can pressures that have included a pro- ! 
posed naval blockade of the Persian Gulf. . 
He made the^remarks in an interview in | 
the city of Qum with Mohammed Hassa- { 
nein Heykal, an Egyptian journalist now j 
in disfavor in Cairo.. . ^ J 


“We are not afraid of tough calk from 
Carter,” said Ayatollah 'Oomeini, wr.o 
has consistently supponed the takeov-r 
of the United States Embassy by the raui- 
cal youths more than six weeks ago. Me 
asserted that the Iranian people were not 
frightened because they welcomed rather 
than feared death. “People say, ‘We want; 
to be martyrs,’ ” he asserted. 

“Mr. Caner tries to frighten such a 
people with military intervention,” the 
Iranian leader went on. “Mr. Carter him-j 
self is frightened because he does not be-i 
lie ve in the afterlife. * * I 

While he was meeting with Mr. Heykal, | 
tens of thousands of Iranians surged; 
through the streets of Teheran in a fu-^ 
neral procession mourning a murdered 
associate of Ayatollah Khomeini. The^ 
procession turned into the most impas- ; 
sioned anti-American demonstration fori 
several weeks. 

U.S. Blamed for Killing 

Hojatolislam Mohammed Mofateh, the 
dean of the Divinity College of Teheran i 
University, was shot down yesterday 
along with two bodyguards by unknown; 
assailants. The policy-making Revolu-i 
tionary Council blamed the United States' 
and the C.I.A. despite the absence of any 
evidence, and the contention was echoed 
by the crowds today. ' 

The Ayatollah and his militant support- ! 
ers occupying the .American Embassy: 
have not budged from their insistence! 
that the 50 hostages there will be put oni 
trial for espionage unless the deposed; 
Shah is sent back to Iran. The only signs) 
of a willingness to compromise have 
come from a few officials within the Ira- 
nian Government. 

Hashemi Rafsanjani, the acting Minis-i 
ter of Interior and a member of the Revo- 
lutionary Counci l, raised the possi bility 
in a TeheratTri^spaper interview today- 
that relatives of the hostages might be al - 1 
lowed into Iran to see them in the Christ- j 
mas period. | 

“About the hostages,” he said, “II 
should say that we will be extremely j 
happy if, from the human point of view, ; 
we create conditions so that these people; 
can have contact with their relatives and 
the American nation so that it can be in-! 
formed about the health of these individu- 1 
als and understood to some extent thatj 
our issue is not the issue of these 50 people ■ 
who are hostages but the interests of a ’ 
country.” Mr. Rafsanjani also has the' 
title of hojatolislam, of lesser importance ; 
than ayatollah, in the Shiite religious 
hierarchy. The interview appeared in the ; 
newspaper Bamdad. i 

Decision Up to Khomeini 

Asked whether his statement meant; 
that the Iranian Government might let 
the families of the hostages visit them 
during the Christmais season, Mr. Raf- 
sanjani replied that this decision was up 
to Ayatollah Khomeini and the militants 
holding the embassy. 

“However, there is a possibility their 
families will be allowed to visit them and 
we would like such a thing to take place.” 
he said. 
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Militants at the embassy, reached by, 
telephone, played down the idea of such, 
^nsits while not ruling it out. A spokesman , 
called it only a “suggestion’* by Mr. Rat- 
sanjani and said: “We haven’t reached 

anv decision about that yet.” 

The militants have agreed to accept! 
some Christmas cards lor the hostages, 
though it is not known whether the Ameri- 
cans have received them, and apparently 
they are willing to allow Christian clergy- 
men to see the hostages dunng the holi- 
day time. Most of the hostages have been 
keot out of sight since thetr capture on 
Nov, 4 and assurances from Ayatollah 
Khomeini and the radicals that they are 
all in good health have not been con- 
firm^ independently. 

There were previous hints yesterday 
that some Government officials were 
looking for a graceful way to re^ve the 
confrontation over the hostages. The For- 
eign Minister, Sadegh Ghoibzadeh, sug-^ 
eested in an interview that it might help if 
the United Slates undertook its ow in- 
quiry into the Shah’s alleged misdeeds. 
Mr. Ghotbzadeh had previously l^n re-, 
buked by the embassy militants for sug-, 
gesting that some hostages might be| 
released by Christmas. i 
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Captors Reject 
Christmas Visits 
To Hostages 


TEHRAN, Iran (UPI) — Militant 
students, scuttling anoihar proposal 
by a member of Iran s government, 
ruled today that relatives will not be 
allowed to make Christmas yisits to 
the 50 American hostages being held ^ 
in the U.S. Embassy. ! 

"No relatives will be allowed to j 
• see them at Christmas," a .militant 
spokesman said. "After all, they are 

^°He*refused to say- whether the 
hostges — in their 47th day 
- tivity would be allowed to attend 
Catholic and Protestant church serv- 
i ices next week as promised by For- 
i eign Minister Sadegh Ghotbradeh. 

1 "That’s his opinion, not 
j necessarily ours." the spokesman 

i ;^ Interior Minister Hashemi Rafsan- 

■ iani had raised the possibility of 
Christmas visits yesterday when he 
said, “There is a possibility their 
(the hostages’) families 
lowed to visit them for Christmas 
and we would like such a thing to 

haupen.*’ ' j 

T hft Students and Gh otbzaaeji 
’Wf MFe' locked in a po wer strugg^jg 
after Iranis ambassador to Swed eii 

^ A militant spokesman said state 
television that Ambassador Abbas 
Amir-Entezam was taken into 


custody after secret U,S. Embassy 
<iccuraents were turned over to the 
revolutionary prosecutor. .XM 
spoke sman claimed the capturej 
cQcufn^nis proved me ambassado r 
was a uA spy. 

‘ He read out portions of the Ameri- 
can documents, quoting one in 
which Charge d’Affaires Bruce Lain- 
gen wrote that Amir-Entezam had. 
been working to re-establish closer 
ties with the United Stales. 

Th e ambassador, a deputy premie r 
in tFfinrovisioii ai govTrnment^Pi 
former Trlmeldinister Mehdi Bazar - 1 
gan. ha'd'"ltimseh iransterred jto | 
Sweden to maintain his CIA co.^ 1 
tacts, the spokesman charRed . ' j 
He read >^r>Athf> r document pur> 
portedlv shov hrip n prnhassv 1 

p olitical officer ider ^^fj^d 
? dr. Stem pel had been a CIA oificgr 
in Iran. - 

ThT militants’ announcements 
have been a deep embarrassment to 
Ghotbzadeh and heightened the 
present struggle with the students 
-for influence in Iran and the ear of 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. - : ‘ 

Earlier this week Ghotbzadeh sug- 
! gested a U.S. inquiry into the ousted 
shah’s rule might improve the cli-;. 
i mate in the hostage crisis and oossi- 
! bly speed their release. The 
I militants opposed the idea, and 

' Khomeini later said any such pro- 
ceeding w'ould have to be in Iran. 

In the holy city of Qum, Khomeini 
today said the majority of Americans 
now oppose any U.S. military inter- 
vention in Iran to free the hostages. 

“Many of them (Americans) have 
come to our side. Fifty-five percent ; 
of the American public opinion op- 
poses military intervention,” he 
said. 

“The American nation is experi- 
encing an aw’akening and will soon 
see through these superpowers 
trying to impose their will,” the 79- 
year-old Iranian leader told several 
hundred revolutionary guards w^ho ; 
marched past his house shouting, j 
*'We are your soldiers Khomeini/' j 

The militants at the embassy this 
week launched a full-fledged public; 
attack on Ghotbzadeh, calling his. 
optimistic statements on the future 
of the American hostages “irrespon- 
sible.” . . 

They accused him of “deviating 
from Khomeini’s v/ishes and said 
many Iranian embassies were nests 
for “counter-revolutionaries” and 
threatened to occupy them. GhotN 
zadeh defended himself by insisting 


he spoke with the full authority of 
Khomeini, but the religious leader 
remained virtually silent on ,ihe 
power struggle. ; - • 

Ghotbzadeh’s immediate predeces- ; 
sor. Abol Hassan Bani Sadr, also ran 
afoul of the militants. Ke was subse- 
quently replaced. 

Diplomatic sources said the future 
of the hostages might rest on the out- 
come of the struggle. The militants 
insist the hostages will be placed on 
trial for spying unless their “mini- 
mum” demand that the shah be 
returned to Iran is met by the United 
States — even though the former 
ruler is now in Panama. 

Fighting between rival groups in 
eastern Iran’s troubled Baluchistan 
region, meanwhile, left two persons 
dead and 36 others wounded, Tehran 
Radio reported today. 

It was the latest outbreak of vio- 
lence in areas of Iran where ethnic 
minorities have been agitating for 
.greater autonomy Irom Khomeini’s 
central government- _ , ; i . 
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U.S. Wants 
Hostages 
Mute if Tried 

The Carter administration at 
present wants the U.S. hostages in 
Iran to stand silent if they are put on 
trial and may not provide them with 
lawyers. - 

Official sources say -this is the. 
tentative decision on handling a 
situation that the administration is 
still trying to head off. Hopes are 
waning that the release of the 50 ; 
hostages can be obtained before 
some form of trial, despite U.S. warn- 
ings of further economic pressure or 
possibly a naval blockade. 

Iranian authorities are talking 
about convening an international 
tribunal next month to examine al- j 
legations of U3. crimes in Iran dur- j 
ing the rule of deposed Shah Moham- 
med Reza Pahlavi. The hostages will 
be used as witnesses before the 
tribunal, some authorities have said, i 

The militants holding the U.S. 
embassy in Tehran are still talking 
about having spy trials for the cap- 
tives. It is not clear whether the 
tribunal might merge into trials. 

American officials have warned' 
that the hostages must not be put on 
trial. They have implied that mili- 
tary action will be taken if trials are 
held. And in public statements they 
have refused to discuss the question 
of legal defense for the hostages, in- i 
sisting instead that trials would be ! 
illegal. • i 


But in confidential discussions 
the administration has been consid- 
ering how to react if a tribunal or 
trials go ahead. 

The official thinking now is that : 
the United States will denounce 


them as a violation of international j 
law, which prohibits legal action ; 
against diplomats, refuse to partici - 1 
pate in the trials, and try to get word 
to the hostages that they should not 
testify. 

“It*s sort of like prisoners of war — 
they shouldn’t give anything more 
than name, rank and serial num- 
ber;” one of ficial said yesterday. 

But the administration recognizes 
that after two months in captivity 
some of the hostages might be in 
such a mental condition that they 
will cooperate in a trial. Responsible 
officials here hesitate to talk loosely 
about “brainwashing,” but the possi- 
bility is in their minds. 

One reason for not having the hos- 
tages testify, officials said, is that 
anything they say is likely to be 
twisted. While some of the materia l 
found in the embassy and mad e pub- 
lie by the militants seems to show a 
CIA mvolv ement — which the mili- 
tants sav Pf ovM snving — the mili- 
tants have also implied hostile and 
espionage meaning to routine 
embassy materials. 

AS an example of twisted interpre- 
tations. one official mentioned the 
papers cited by the militants to 
justify the arrest of a former deputy 
premier, Abbas Amir Entezam. He 


ambassador in Sweden and charged! 
with being a CIA snv because he hadj 
dealt with the embassy in an effort 
to improve Iranian-American rel a-l 
tions. ' 


A second reason for not letting the 
hostages tesQtv is that the materi al j 
implying ciA activity cannot beex- 1 
piaineo away, uttictals here concede 
that there were^IA personnel in the i 
empas^. t hey quickly add that none i 
oi their acuvities violated interna- 
tional law on embassy work, and 
theretore there is no legal basis for a 
trial. " 

since any -Iranian jury or interna- 
tional tribunal selected by Iran j 
presumably would already have its j 
mind made up, the- United States i 
does not think there is any purpose i 
in providing lawyers for the hos- 
tages. 

An attempt to ar^e points of law 
with a regime that is flouting inter- 
nationai law and defying a decision 
of the International Court of Justice 
— which said last Saturday that the 
hostages should be released immedi- 
ately — would just be appearing to 
dignify the proceedings without 
helping the hostages, officials think. 

The staff of the legal adviser to 
Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance 
prepared a memorandum recently 
that outlined four possibilities on i 
providing legal defense if the hos- 1 
tages face trial or tribunal. I 

The options- were trying to send j 
lawyers from the United States to de- 
fend them, engaging international ' 
legal experts who could argue as i 
neutral specialists, hiring Iranian 
lawyers, and letting the hostages de- 1 
fend themselves. One of them is a I 
lawyer with experience of repre- 
senting the .State Department in 
legal proceedings. 

The memo has been left lying on 
top officials’ desks and the options j 
are not being pursued, one source-j 
said, because no defense at all seems i 
the best way to handle the situation, i 
— Henry & Bradsheri 
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Left U.S. 


By Don Oberdorfer 

Wtftblnctoa Post auXX Writer 

Despite the widespread public im* ! 
pression that most Iranian diplomats ; 
here have been ordered to leave the 
country, the State Department said 
yesterday that few>; if - any, have actu* 
ally left and it is uncertain whether 
any will depart in the near future. 

The order announced Dec. 12 called 
on Iran to cut down its representation 
in this country from 218 accredited 
diplomatic personnel to only 35, with 
a deadline of last Monday, Dec. 17. 
The action was taken “to demonstrate 
to the government of Iran our contin- 
uing concern over the illegal holding 
of hostages and American property in 
Iran/* it was announced last week. 

State Department officials said the 
Iranian Embassy furnished a list Wed- 
nesday of 34 officials who have* been 
designated to remain. At the same 
time, spokesman Hodding Carter said 
it Is **niurky** whether and when the 
vast majority of the diplomatic per- 
sonnel will leave. 

A substantial number of the Irani- 
ans are married to Amwcans or are 
long-term residents pressed into serv- 
ice temporarily by the Iranian regime 
after the downfall of the shah, accord- 
ing to the State Department These 
people have a claim to remain here on 
other grounds; even though they lose 
their diplomatic status. 

Other Iranian diplomatic personnel 
may wish not to return, on grounds 
that they .may face persecution at 
home, according to the State Depart- 
ment However, there is no report 
that any current Iranian diplomats 
have sought political asylum. 

Those who intend to leave have 
been granted “a decent interval” to 
get their affairs in order. Carter said. 

He said the slovf-moving and murky 
situation ia due to “our courts, our 
own laws, the procedures of a civi- 
lized' country and the difficulties of 
sorting out who is who*’ in a demo- 
cratic society. ' ' 

In his daily briefing for reporters, 
Carter also said that the possiblity of 
a Soviet veto or an unfavorable voter | 
from other nations in* the U.N. Seen- j 
tlty Council would not deter^ the j 


United States from seeking economic 
sanctions against Iran. 

No such decision has been made, he 
said, but it is among the options un- 
der consideration. Some officials be- • 
lieve President Carter will authorize a I 
drive for United; Nations sanctions in • 
the next few days. 

“The Umted States intends to seek 
its goals through every appropriate le- 
gal avenue . . . whatever we think of 
the diances of success/’ the State De- 
partment spokesman said. 

Soviet Ambassador Anatoliy F. Do- 
brynin had been expected to return 
from Moscow this week with an answer 
to U.S. feelers about economic sanc- 
tions on Iran. But Soviet Embassy 
officials said Dobrynin is not back, 
and they have no indications when he 
will return. 

The State Department reversing 
last week’s strong criticism, praised 
Japan for cooperating with measures 
to put pressure on Iran. Spokesman 
Hodding Carter noted recent state- 
ments by Japan’s Prime Minister Ma- 
sayashi Ohira, as well, as new actions 
to prohibit in influx of Iranian oil in | 

Japan. Carter said- the United Static 
has been assured that “Japan wli^ 
keep step with European countries^” 
in applying economic pressure. - /ji 

While the administration continues 
to expound its policy, a former high ; 
official of the NLxon, Ford and Carteni 
administrations was sharply critical 
the U.S. failure to take stronger aci^ 
tion in the early days of the crisis. ' . - 

James R. Scfalesinger. who served as 
CIA director, defense secretary airtCj 
energy secretary^ among other noatx: 
t old reporters that the United State <£ I 
should have set a deadline for releis ^j 
of the hostages and threatened Iraif ?| 
with “punishment” if the deadline w a»{ 
not me t * 

Asked about the risks to the hd^ 
tages and the U.S. stakes in the 
die JSiast, Schlesinger d^lared thah ' 
“the greatest risks ariT tho^e associ^ i 
ated inaction. ^’' He said that a | 
strong. U S. millta^ force should have ’ 

. been dispatched to the region at tbe/> 
' same time the initial ultimatum was ; 
delivered. ^ .i V. .... I 
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Regional Clashes 
Reflect Unrest of 
Iranis Minorities 

By Michael Weisskopf 

.Wa$hiRt«wi Po»i Fortlvn SmtIm- 

TEHRAN, ‘Dec. 20-:^An outburst of 
antigovemment violence in southeast 
Iran today underlined the growing 
unrest among the country's minori- 
ties and compounded the problems of 
a regime already preoccupied with the 
crisis over detention of 50 American 
hostages at the U.S. Embassy here. 

Two persons- were killed, and 44 
othei'S were injured in a wild shoot- 
ing and stone-throwing melee with 
strong antigovemment overtones in 
the southeast city of Zahedan, pro- 
vincial capital of Baluchistan. A sec- 
ond demonstration flared in the vital 
southeast port city of Bandar Abbas. 

The latest regional challenge to the 
central government of- this ethnically 
and religiously divided country could 
further complicate the release of the 
Americans held hostage since Nov. 4. 

Diplomatic analysts believe the do- 
mestic pressures created by disturb- 
ances like- today^s uprisings^ together 
with the pressing demands forauton- 
omy by ethnic .minorities in the popu- 
lous^ northwest provinces,, keep gov- 
ernment leaders from fully focusing 
On the hostages'^ release. - ; 

' Iranian leader Ayatollah - Ruhollah 
KhomeiiU consistently 5iames-~the 
local uprismgs on> '^agents of -^the' 
CIA:^ It is not Known^ however, it the 
regional challenges could^rce hini to 
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seek early release of the hostages so 
he could concentrate on the economi- 
cally and politically debilitating pro- 
vincial rebellions. 

‘ Some diplomatic observers believe 
that Khomeini views the hostage issue 
and his fierce adversary relationship 
with the United States as a trump 
card, a means of limiting local dis- 
turbances by calling for national 
unity to face a foreign threat 
- In Tehran, meanwhile^ the militant 
Islamic students holding the Ameri- 
can hostages, say they are considering 
a suggestion by a government miniy 
ter to allow families of the' captives to 
visit them on Christmas Day. 

Interior Minister Hasheml Rafsan- 
jani, who also is a member -of the 
nominally ruling Revolutionary Coun- 
cil, said yesterday, •‘There is a possi-- 
bility their families will be allowed to 
visit them and we would like such a 
thing to take place.”- - - ^ — 

Foreign Minister Sadegh Ghotbza- 
deh said earlier this week that the 
government is planning some kind of 
a Christmas celebration for the hos- 
tages, including • a . possible visit by 
clergymen and the delivery of gifts 
from home. No details have officially 
been announced since them. - ' *• 

In recent weeks, Iran’s government 
leaders at times have shifted attention 
from the hostages in Tehran to unrest 
in the provinces. The most serious' in- 
cident came early this month when a 
pro-Khomeini mob marched against 
the .home of another ayatollah in the 
holy city of Qom, touching off a fight 
there and an anti-Khomeini i demons- 
‘stration' a day later in northwest 
Azerbaijan where Iran’s largest ethnic 
minority lives. 

The government also has tried to 
, work /^ut an agreement with the 
Kurds, a large ethnic minority that 
demands* autonomy. After several 
weeks of negotiations, the Kurds re- 
jected a Khomeini government pro- 
posal for self-rule yesterday. 

Today’s melee in Zahedan appar- 


ently stemmed from tensions between ' 
the predominantly Sunni Moslem pop- 
ulation of Baluchistan Province and 
-the.' Shiite Moslem government of ^ 
/Khomeini represented locally .by Kho- 
meini-assigned Revolutionary Guards. 

The Sunni minority in Baluchistan, 
a very poor date-farming province , 
near the border with Pakistan, - ar- 
dently oppose sections of the newly j 
rapproved constitution that designates I 
Iran's majority Shiite strain of Islam i 
— an Islamic sect formed as a result of 
» a 7th century power struggle; -with 
:^unni orthodoxy— a$^e of^cial^Teli- 
i^ion or Iran.— ^ ^ - 

According to the official Pars news 
agency, violence broke out after the ■ 
province’s Sunni leader called a rally ' 
in a local mosque to hear a speech by 
Ibrahim Yazdi, a former foreign' min*- 
ister recently assigned by Khomeini 
as a regional troubleshooter. - v y;;r 
According to the news^account, 
shooting began when rival'groups be- 
gan' shouting slogans in favor of. and 
against the revolutionary guards ' try- : 
ing to keep order^ Yazdi escaped with- 
out injury during the shooting and 
rocktthrowing. according to the news 
agency and independent sources. 

” "The fighting is not the first incident 
of violence in the largely desert prov- 
ince of 660,000 people. In September. 
30,000 people demonstrated against 
the constitutiozL A month later,' ballot 
boxes were burned and two people 
were killed in a protest against local 
elections in which all candidates nom-- 
inated by the central government 
were of the Shiite faithl^ 
rtThe other fracas-today took place in 
•the Persian Gulftovm Bandar Abbas, 
'^ite of Iran’s biggest naval base and a 
major port for the shipment of natu- 
ral gas. High school students staged a 
large rally .to protest the jailing of 
teachers accused of being leftist, the 
state radio jreported. ; 

.v.As many as'ld teachers have been > 
fired by a-echool administration loyal 
to the Khomeini government, prompt- | 

• ihg ; several* days of demonstra lions, 
street fighting and vandalism, accord- 
ing to local sources. *• ■: ;> 

Todays 'large grovq>s "of -students 
..marched' to the high school and then ; 
' to; the^ prison of the revolutionary 
prosecutor ouUide the city.' * * 
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In an article in The New York 
Times, Ray Cline, a former deputy di> 
rector of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, argues both for a revival of 
American covert operations abroad 
and for changing the agency's name— 
hence abolishing “the C.I.A.'’ “Re- 
grettably.” Mr. dine concludes, “the 
name isa liability abroad.” 

Well, how does he think that came to 
be? The C.1,A. is not a bad word 
around the world because it collects 
satellite information or reads the 
Soviet railroad timeUbles or even be- 
cause it employs “spies.” The CLA. is 
feared and hated because of the covert 
operations Mr. Cline wants to resume 
— for example, 'the overthrow of the 
Iranian Government in 1953 and the in- 
stallation of Mcdiammed Riza Pahlevl 
as Shah. 

It's true that Soviet and othw propa- 
gandists have made the C.I.A. more of 
an ogre than it ever actually has been. 
But that could not have been accom- 
plished had it not been for the C.LA.’s 
own loo6e<annan energies and heavy- 
handed escapades — the coup in 
Guatemala in 1994, the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco, the murderous pursuit of Fidd 
Castro, the destabilization of Chile, the , 
creatlm of a “secret army” in Laos 
(all, to be fair, authorized, to somede- 
greer.by one Administration or an- 
other). 

Unfortunately, Mr. Cline's is not the 
only voice calling for a return to covert 
operations; politicians and journalists 
with short memories also have taken 
up the cry. Most would insist, of 
coarse, that they ace not thinking of 
overthrowing governments or assassi- 
nating leaders; but these can only be- 
come possibilities, as InevluUy they 
do. if covert action is an accepted and 
frequent tool of government policy. 

Those who claim that it should be 
such a tool usually do so on the ground 
that events in Iran prove the need for 
« nim>thing “be t we e n surrender and 
sending in the Marines” (Mr. Cline's 
phrase). Something between those two 
extremes surely i^ needed; - and the 


IN THE NATION 

Iran 

‘Proves’ 

What? 


By Tom Wicker 


Carter Administration, at least for the 
moment, is pursuing just such a mid- 
course. Even if it weren*t, covert 
operations — trying to set up a coup 
against Ayatollah ^omelni, for ex- 
ample, or backing the anti-Khomeini 
Azerbaijanis with guns and cash and 
**advisers*’ — would be no more useful 
than either of Mr. Cline's extremes. 

If these supposedly (but stidom) se- 
cret opmitions failed, Iranian charges 
against the United States would be 
confirmed throughout the worid, most 
particularly in the Islamic oil-produc- 
ing countries; and the forces ^ppos- 
edly t^g aided would be ruih^ in- 
stead." ^ 

And even if such operations **suc- 
ceeded," what would success mean? 
Would an American-installed or sup- 
ported regime dampen or increase 
anti-Americanism among Iranians? 
How would it be viewed elsewhere in 
the Middle East's oil-producing coun- 
tries? Would that kind of “success" 
safeguard or endanger Western oil 
supplies? 

The answers are obvious. In fact, it 
is not too far-fetched to say that the 
origins of the trouble in Iran today can 
be traced diref^tiy to the American-en- 
gineered coup of 1953, and to the 
C.LA.'s later unwillingness to offend 
the Shah by keeping in touch with, or 
even abipast of, his political and re- 


gions opposition. The intervening 
quarter-century of the Shah's regime 
may have.been valuable to the United 
States, but the price is now being f>aid; I 
whether in the long run it will appear a j 
high or a low price remains to be seen. : 

Rather ominously, however, the Ira- j 
nian crisis seems to “prove" more to 
American politicians and* generals 
than to the American people— who, by 
and large, have kept calm, supported 
^the Administration's restraint and 
"muted demands for any sort of “quick 
fix." But ironically, the Adminikra- 
tion's prudence and caution in its non- 
tnilitaiy handling of the Iranian prob* 
lem seem to be balanced against plans 
for a military expansion \ that Iran 
“proves" will be necessary to deal 
with or prevent similar crises. 

To the Carter Administration, for in- 
stance, Iran “proves" the need for a 
150,000-man Rapid Deployment Force, 
at a cost of $9 billion in ships and 
planes alone. Mr. Carter also seems to 
think that Iran “proves"’— or at least 
supports his case for — a 4.5 percent 
increase in the military budget, after 
inflation, in each of the five fiscal 
years following fiscal 1981. 

Now the Administration has dis- 
closed that it is seeking a military base 
or bases in the Persian Gulf area, ap- 
parently because Iran “proves" the 
need for a stronger American “pres- 
ence" in the Middle East. Maybe so; 
but all these let's-get-tough proposi- 
tions ought to be as carefully scruti- 
nized as the notion of renewing covert 
operations. 

Note, for^example, that vltile mod- 
erate govex^ents in the Middle East 
apparently favor an American bsse in 
the area. Drew Middleton, The New 
York Times military correspondent, 
reports that not one wants American 
forces stationed on its territory. That 
points to what ought to be obvious — 
the military utility of such a base 
might w^l be outweighed by popular 
resentment in the region of what would 
be taken as renewed American inter- 
ventimism and imperialism# 
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Mullah Slaying 
Bore Hallmark 
Of Extremists 

By Ian Mather 

- London Obsenrtr 

TEHRAN, Iran — Although Iran’s 
leaders blame the assassination of 
Dr. Mohammed Mofatteh, a close as- 
sociate of the Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini , on the American ClA^ d 
SAVAK, the lormer Iranian secret 
police, others say the killing bore 
the hallmark of an extremist Islamic 
group called Forghan. 

Forghan is a shadowy organiza- 
tion of assassins believed responsi- 
ble for the murder of four second- 
ranking mullahs of Khomeini’s en- 
tourage since the revolution. 

Why it should kill clergymen — 
and why not the most senior ones, 
around whom security is not good — 
remains a mystery. 

Mofatteh was killed by unidenti- 
fied gunmen as he entered the theo- 
logical faculty building at Tehran 
University on Tuesday morning. The 
killers escaped on motorcycles. 

Two telephone callers, one saying 
he represents a group called “Cobra 
Snake” and the other claiming to 
represent “FM.” took responsibility 
for the killing. Nothing is know,n of 
either group, or even if they are 
groups and not just a caller. 

The “Cobra” caller said his group 
was trying persons and carrying out 
death sentences according to the 
77th verse of the Koran, which con- 
cerns the “law of retaliation.” 


The ruling Revolutionary Council 
immediately described the assassi- 
nation as ” the work of CIA a nd 
SAVAK agents.” Khomeini, in a ~mes- 
sage of “congratulations” on the 
achievement of martyrdom, said: 
“America is happy that, by creating 
terror in the hearts of the nation ; 
who are the soldiers of the Koran. | 
they can check the holy jihad (war) ; 
- of thefaith of God.” 

The assassination led to a particu- 
larly colorful contribution from the 
anonymous scribe who writes the 
communiques issued by the mili- 
tants holding the American hos- 
tages. 

He wrote: “Every day a hand . 
comes out from the sleeve of the 
criminal U.S. and aims at the heart 
and brain of a child of this revolu- 
tion . . . ignorant of the fact that any 
drop of Islamic militants’ blood 
helps the tulips of life and victory to | 
grow.” j 

The killing has scarcely improved i 
the chances of early release for the ; 
50 hostages, who are completing ; 
their seventh week of captivity. 
After a surprisingly muted reaction j 
to the departure of the deposed shah 
for Panama, the mood on the streets 
has once again turned ugly and anti- 
American and, for the first time in 
weeks., reporters have been collared 
by groups of mourners and asked if 
they are Americans. 
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By Edward Cody 

Washinatoa Post Foreisfn Ser'rice 

TEHHA>T, Dec, 22 — Tehran ex- 
pressed defiant confidence today that 
it could withstand any hardship im- 
posed by economic sanctions sought ! 
by the United States to pressure for 
release of Americans held hostage in 
the U.S. Kmbassy here. 

*‘We have already taken precaution* 
aiy steps” said finance Minister Abol 
Hassan Eani-Sadx*. “We are going to . 
buy what we need from other coun- 
tries,” he added, without specifying 
what countries. : . 

♦ Bani-Sadts determination was ech- 
oed by the militant Islamic students 
occupying the embassy and holding 
the 50 Americans taere since Nov. 4. ■ 

' “We are not afraid of economic 
sanctions,” said a spokesman for the • 
students, reached ' by telephone inside 
the embassy. “Our nation can cope 
with them.” 

The defiance reflected Iran’s na-| 
tionai mood of confrontation with the j 
United States over the hostages and | 
demonstrated again the eagerness of j 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini’s- fol- 1 
lowers to portray themselves as un- 1 
yielding enemies of Washington. At I 
the same time, it paralleled the assess- 
ment of Iranian economists that sanc- 
tions would have iittle immediate ef- 
fect unless food imports were cut off 
and oil exports were blockaded. 

In addition, members of Khomeini’s 
ruling Revolutionary Council are re- 
ported confident that the Soviet Un- 
ion-will exercise its veto in the U.N. 
Security Council to block the Carter 
administration’s request for sanctions. 
There have been no public signs here, 
however, that-' Moscow" has offered 
such asurances to the Iranian leader- 
ship, ■ ‘ \ 

In any case, President Carter’s an- 
nouncement yesterday that he is. seek- 
ing the U.N.-sponsored sancticns* 


against Iran seemed to have little ef- 
fect on Iran’s resolution to try at least 
some of the embassy hostages for es- 
pionage. 

Khomeini, the. Islamic, revolution’s | 
spiritual guide and temporal leader, | 
told a French parliamentary delega- ; 
tion at his headquarters in the holy i 
.city of Qom today that a trial before ! 
an international court definitely willj 
be held. ; j 

“Those hostages who were soles will ■ 
be tried before an international tribu-^ 
nal for the crimes of the American j 
government,” he said, accojrdin'g to ! 
the official Iranian news agency Pars, j 
I " The CIA a nd S AVAK also will be ex- 1 
j posed s o the ! worfd may know what i 
k ind of crimes America committed- 
iHmggi iithe'shah.’’ I 

\ SAVAK was the deposed shah’s se- | 
cret poli ce. Its abusesr inciuciing tor- | 
t ure. und'erlined muchWf the "popular ] 
hatred of the~ shah. WicTespread'con- ] 
viction here that it trained by anc f : 
linked to the American Central Intel- I 
iigence Agency also contributes to Te'^ | 
sentment against the United States . j 
The walls of the occupied U.S. Sm- | 
bassy,'' for example, are papered with I 
photographs of "martyrs” including I 
victims of SAVAK, along with young ! 
men shot by the Army during the up- ] 
rising that led to the-shah’s overthrow j 
almost a year ago. . - i 

One of Khomeini’s high aides, Aya- ; 
Hos seia _AU Montazeri, chief j 

mullah of Tehran, also expressed de-j 
termination to carry through with the i 
trial despite the threats of economic I 
sanctions raised by Washington. 

"The trial of the hostages is essen- 
tial and definite,” he told a Japanese 
television interviewer. 

The composition of an international 
tribunal apparently is still under ne- 
gotiation between the Khomeini gov- 
ernment and prospective panel mem- 
bers. 

Sean McBride, the former head of. 
AmnestyTntemational and winner of 
the Nobel and Lenin peace prizes, was 
reported to be flying to Tehran to- 
night for talks with the Iranian lead - 1 
, ership, with the tribunal idea presum- 1 
ably among the subjects he planned j 
' to discuss.- ,, a .... .. J 


Replying to questions about the U.S. 
sanctions proposal. 3aai-Sadr ac- 
knowledged that such measures, "v/ill 
have some effect on the economy.” 

“It will make prices go up and it 
will slow down economic activity,” he 
^ said. "It will also upset dependent in- 
dustries which rely on imports. But it 
also has positive effects. It makes peo- 
ple work harder in every field, espe- 
cially production,” ^ . N 

A respected. economist at the Uni- 
versity . of Tehran said sanctions 
would have only a small immediate ef- 
fect on the Iranian economy as long 
as food imports and oil sales continue, 
as suggested by Washington, • 

■ A food embargo, however, would 

drive up prices steeply and quickly, 
adding -to an inflation rate already es- 
timated at 40 percent, he said. 


Iran depends on imports for 20 per- 
cent of its wheat, for more than 30 
percent of its rice and sugar and for 
80 percent of its vegetable oil, accord- 
ing to Moreza Movahedizadeh, manag- 
ing director of Government Trading 
Corporation. The* United States sup- 
plies between 25 to 30 percent of 
these vital imports, he said. World- 
wide refusal to^buy Iranian oil would ? 
swiftly empty the government coffers, i 
he added, because tax collections have ; 
been temporarily halted and oil is the i 
treasury's only current source of in-; 
come, : 


But the economist, who asked that ; 
his name not be cited; said a lack of! 
heavy machinery or spare parts for! 
Iranian factories would- not produce a ^ 
great effect because most industriesi 
have been shut down or fun below ca- ; 
pacity anyway ddring more than lo 
months of turbulence. 


Iranian economists estimate the na- 
tion’s gross national product has drop- 
ped by 50 percent from the 19T7 level 
of $65 billion because of the turmoil • 
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And-KhoTneini Yiolence Flares Aneiv 


I 


ran I/: 


OTes on 




By .Michael Weisskopt 

'.vjiiuncoQ Post Forsiia oervics 

Z A HE DAN, Iran, Dec. 22— Iranian 
troops moved into this provincial capi- ; 
tal today in an effort to put down a j 
bloody outburst of minority national- -.[ 
ism that intensified threats to Ayatol- ^ 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini’s -control of^' 
the country's border regions. 

Before troops loyal to Khomeini ar- | 
rived, masked snipers firing automatic ' 
v;eapons from city rooftops killed a 1 
member of Khomeinis Revolutionar:/ ! 
Guard and wounded at least tnree 
othei’s, bringing the casualty total for 
the three days of righting to 12 dead , 
and 70 injured. I 

The atmosphere remained tense to- | 
night as sporadic shooting and street- 
lighting persisted in the latest re- 
gional outburst aimed at least partly 
at the Khomeini regime. Soldiers ia 
tanks and, armored personnel carriers i 
patrolled the city, trying to_ enforce a ’ 
cease-lire signed by warring parties ' 
yesterday. 

IVith the third day of unrest ia this ; 
southeastern province of Baluchistan- j 
Sistan on the Pakistani border,, and : 
smoldering tensions in two populous \ 
northwest provinces, Khomeini has se- ' 
rious problems distracting him from 
the situation of the '50 Americans be- 
ing held in the U.S. Embassy in Teh- j 
ran. 

Government forces were sent to the ; 
capital of the mountainous, desert- 
skirted province today alter Kho- ] 
meini's re.gional trouble-shooter, Ibra- 
him Yazdi, failed to . negotiate an end. 
to fighting between the Sistani and 
Baluchi tribes, who belong" to differ- 
ent Islamic sects, . | 

Traditional ethnic rivalry intensi- * 
fled earlier this month when a new--! 
constitution approved by a national 
referendum made Shiite Islam the of- 
ficial religion of Iran, The Baluchis,- 


Sunni Moslems who greatly outnum- 
ber the SUtani Shiites here, largely . 
boycotted the election. j 

.\nother irritant was the arrival of ; 
Khomeini’s force of Shiite Revolution- | 
ary Guards, a militia that roams the j 
streets with automatic weapons and 
presents a constant reminder to the 
Baluchis of their minority religious 
status and their dislike for the central 


government. 

.Just what sparked the recent vio- 
lent outbursts is a matter of dispute. 
The provincial governor. Habib- Jari- 
rie, said that chronic tension between . 
the economically, sucially and reli- 
giously disparate groups has been fan- j 
ned by leftist groups who hope to top- 
ple Khomeini. 

Yazdi. a kind of ombudsman 
charged with resolving differences in 
the provinces, had a different e.xpla- 
nation. Emerging from several hours 
of negotiation with Sistani and Balu- 
chi leaders at a high school today,- he 
told renorters that “foreign elements 
were responsible for stirring up long- 
standing conflicts between the two 
tribes. 

Yazdi said the aUeged instigators 
were arrested today but he refused to 
identify them or give their number or 


nationality. - 

When asked if such secret arrests 
were reminiscent of SAVAK, the 
hated secret police of the deposed: i 
shah, he replied, ‘AVe are governing 
our own affairs.'* 


hynn^hnut theJ ^aL several weej^ 
• ■ ^jnrest in Kurdistan and .A_r- 


.of ethnic 


rhaiian— th » nrovinces in tl;\e 
ret' that, arp autopoTTiv trotn. 


IP rentral government-— Khome^ 


Q d his representat ives nave ola^^^ea 
problems on “foreig n agents," e» 
PC tally the C LA 


. 1 ' t « -w X — — . ' - - * 

The Baluchis, a largely nomadic pe<> 
le survivtng on date farming and 
nuggUng, and the Sistanis, a better 
ducated and wealthier class of fam- 
rs and businessmen, began fighting 
hursday when several hundred resi- 
ents of Zahedan begdn walking to a- 


tory speech from YazdL _ 

Proceeding up the mountain path, ^ 
the Sistanis began chanting slogans : 
supporting I^omeini’s selected gover- ■ 
nor Jaririe and the ever-present Rev- _ 
olutionary Guard, according to. j 
rie. The Baluchis then began yeUingJ 


insults- against the governor and the • 
militiamen. 

Suddenly, the shouting turned into 
pushing, srone-throwing and shooting, 
leaving thx’ee dead and 44 wounded. 
Eight more died and 23 were wounded- 
yesterday as fighting continued in the. 
narrow streets of this poor capital city 
of 60,000. . . Wj 

Alter his .-neeUng-today, Yazdi said I 
both sides agreed to a cease-fire and | 
approved of military intervention to j 
enforce it. The agreement, he said. ; 
was signed by the province's two tur- 
baned religious leaders — Mouiavi Ab- : 
doi Aziz Moilazadah of the Sunnis 
and Ayatollah Mohammed Kafaini of j 
the Shiites. | 

Even- as he' spoke, however, gun- 
shots could be heard a few blocks 
away and shouting by street mobs; 
continued for several hours amid mill- i 
■ary loudspeakers blaring. “We are the 
Army and ^.ve are in control of tiie sit- 
uation. Go to your nomes.” 

Tensions were running high all day 
as shopkeepers and residents fled the 
commerciai center of town shortly af- 
ter noon. Cab drivers refused to go 
into most sections otthe city, and one 
quickly threw his vehicle into reverse - 
when asked to enter a certain quarter. 

Jittery Revolutionar:/ Guards, en- 
sconced' in a heavily protected build- 
ing surrounded by sandbags, contrib- 
uted to the uneasiness by a prominent . 
display of arms. Fingers w’ere kept 
ne^ the triggers of their submachine 
guns, ready for the slightest provoca- ^ 
tion. 

When a car backfired near the 
guard headquarters, one especially 
nervous young militiaman dropped his 
pistol, then his hat and finally his pis- - 
. tol again before recovering and nun- 
ning full speed in the direction of the^. 
misfiring vehicle. 

Communications from the city w^ere ’ 
frustrated for most of the day because 
of telephone line breaks. , . 
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Shakes Niece Vo-ivs to Nevive 







By Honald Koven 

Washington Post Foreizn 5«rv!cg 

PAKIS. Dec. 23 — Taking a note 
from the people who overthrew her 
uncle, the shah, Princess Azzadeh 
Shaiik has vowed to mount a counter- 
revolutionary movement from Pans 
designed to bring to power a younger 
generation ot the imperial family. 

‘•The countdown starts today” for 
the restoration of the Iranian mon- 
archy, Azzadeh, 23, said in an Intense 
two-hour interview in the oak^paneled 
living room of her house in a fashion- 
able cul-de-sac called Villa Dupont 
‘T’m starting here just like every- 
one started. Tm going to do exactly 
what Khomeini did. The countdown 
starts today. It’s not Neauphle-le-Cha- 
teau, iVs the Villa Dupont. We’re go- 
ing to take a plane and fly back Just 
like he did. Why not?” 

It was from his base in French exile- 
at Xeauphle-le-Chateau just outside 
Paris that Ayatollah RuhoUah Kho- 
meini directed the revolution that 
overthrew the shah and led to the 
aged leader's triumphal return to 
Iran. 

After months of keeping a low pro- 
file, there has been a spate of activity 
in recent weeks by members of the 
shah’s family, much of it spurred by 
the assassination on a Paris street 2*4 
wee’rvS ago of Princess Azzadeh’s 
brother. Shariar Mustapha- Shaiik. a 
o4-year-old officer* in the shah’s Navy. 

Azzadeh’s mother — the shah’s twin 
sister— Princess .Ashraf, has bitterly 
condemned the revolutionary govern- 
ment in Tehran for her son’s death, 
but Azzadeh apparently has moved in 
to pick up his political banner. 

Azzade’n made it clear in the Inter- 
view that she was moving to - rally a 
younger generation of monarchists, 
b>'passing her mother and her uncle. 

The princess said she did not think 
that the shah could be restored to 
power but that the principle of the 
monarchy must be restored “at all 
costs” to provide a symbol for na- 
tional unity. The regional revolts un- 
der the Islamic republic have proved, 
she said, that “Islam is not enough” to 
hold the country together. 


Once the principle of the monarchy 
is restored, she said, it will be for the 
people to decide whom it wants as king. 
Between the shah’s two sons, the 19- 
year-old crown prince and his 13-year- 
old brother, the younger one seems to 
be more popular among the Iranians 
she has talked to. .\ 2 zadeh said. 

Azzadeh’s uncle, Shah I^lohammad 
Heza Pahlavi, and Princess Ashraf 
would not be cast aside but would be 
important advisers to their politically 
inexperienced children, she said, “T m 
working for a generation ''that is not 
his,” she said, calling her uncle “the 
sage of the family.” 

Wearing little makeup and faded, 
fitted denim jeans and a crocheted 
vest, .-Vzzadeh poured herself cup after 
cup of cold coffee. Her lawyer said 
she had been working feverishly, 
night and dav. since her brother was 
shot down outside the house by an as- 
sailant whose act was claimed by an 
Iranian judicial authority. 

Asked if she had sought the bless- 
ings of the shah and of her mother, 
AL'zadeh’s French lawyer and political 
counselor, Marc Valle, said: “She will 
not be disavowed,- 1 can only tell you 
that much. She decided on her own to 
do this, but she will not be disavowed. 
She incarnates the hopes of her gener- 
ation.” > 

“For eight months we were told to 
keep quiet, to wail until America 
gives US the green light,” said the 
young princess, pacing furiously. 
“Wlien we saw my brother dead on 
the pavement we ' began to under- 
stand.” 

What she said she understood was 
that the United States and ether 
Western powers are backing Shah pour 
Bakhtiar, who was the shah’s last 
prime minister — named in an attempt 
to appease the revolutionaries — and 
who also is in Paris exile and pro- 
claiming his readiness to return. 
Hence the West has abandoned the 
monarchy, she said. 

“Bakhtiar is waiting for the messiah 
to come and bring him home to Iran 
^ on a silver platter,” said Azzadeh. 
“Let him wait. What has he done? 
Nothing. I think the time has come to 
move. If you want to return to your 


country, you do something.” I 

“My brother was pure,” she said.! 
“That made him dangerous. That’s; 
why he was killed. He was on none of! 
the lists of wanted people. He was the| 
only credible person to rally bot’n the! 
military and the civilians.” 

There have been reports that Shaiik 
was planning to go to Iraq to lead feiv 
low naval officers in exile there In a| 
coup attempt on Dec. 9. 

Lawyer VaJie, the family's repr^' 
sentacive in the French police invest!- ' 
cation of the assassination, said, “Het 
was killed because of 'what he was | 
about to do. Serious events were' 
a’oouc to occur. He was aoout to rally 
the Iranian people around his name.” 

.-\zzaueh implied that sne had tacti-i 
cal differences with her ’orcther about I 
how to oust the Khomeini regime, 
that her brother, as a military man. 
naturally thought of' using military j 
force. But, she said, “between myj 
brother and me there was never any' 
disagreement about what we wanted 
to accomplish. I am taking up his 
struggle to the finish. He went to the 
finish, \\-hy not me?” ^ j 

She profesoes as much bitterness 
against Bakhtiar, v/no was rejected by 
Khomeini, as against the ^ Islamic^ 
revolutionary leader himself. “We; 
have compiled a dossier this thick on 
Bakhtiar,” she said, putting her 
hands about six inches apart. 

Azzadeh accused them both of hav- ' 
ing been in touch with the S.-VVAK se- 
cret police of the shah and the CI.A 
Bakhtiar was in the uav or her fa~mF 
ly’s Pahlavi Foundation, she said. 

6he bSame even more animated 
when she accused Bakhtiar of having 
lied by saying after her brother was 
killed Dec. 7 that he had not met the 
young naval officer since his own es- 
cape from Iran to Paris this summer. 

“Let him say that to me to my face, 
in public, before the TV cameras. He 
used my brother like he has used ev- 
eryone' else. He told my brother he 
backed him. No one will try to kill 
Bakhtiar. He’s not important enough.” 

V\-hile she insisted that she wants 
power through political, not miiita^/ 
action, she made it clear that she in- 


c 
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tends to stay in touch with the young : 
Iranian officers who were associates 
of her brother. 

Those officers, she said, have told 
her “a hundred times" that they want 
a rc'^ime That knov/s its own minci ■■ 
“ratlier national communism than a 
flabby social democracy" she said,, 
referring :o Balditlai's politics. ’ 

MiUtary action, she said, should j 
come only to solidify power after po- ; 
liticai action has restored the mon- | 
archy. 

As for Khomeini, she said he would ‘ 
be placed on trial "in a public sciuare 
where the people who brought him to ^ 
power will be asked to cross-examine ^ 
him 'about whether he has "betrayed 
his religion, his people and nis court- , 
try.” 

Khomeini, would be allowed to de- 
fend himself fully and freely, she said, j 
and the people would decide \vnat to ; 
do with him — whether to send him ■ 
back into exile or to let him live m 
Iran as a simple mullah. She wou.d ^ 
not discuss the option of executing 
him. 


The shah’s only weakness, she said, 
was that he was too loyal to his 
friends and could not believe that 
they were corrupt. Now, she said, all 
the corrupt pe«^ple are around 3ak:it- 
iar, since thev are betting on him as 
their ticket back to ') 0 '.ver. 

She said her mother gives her 
money cccasionally ior h^n' weeidy 
newspaper. Free Ira.n. It has a circula- 
tion of b.OCO, half i.n Persian and half 
in French, she said. Half of the Per- 
sian-language copies are distributed in 
Iran, she added. 

Backing her. Azzadeh said, is a com- 
mittee of 21 university professors, ju- 
rists and other prominent intellectu- 
als. 

She has a 6-year-old son but is ap- 
parently separated from her husband 
and prefers not to talk abour. her per- 
sonal life. But, she says, recalling that 
she studied literature. ‘T always 
wanted to write. I still think I wll 
someday. But this is not the time to 
think about myself. I must throw my- 
self into the world of reality." 
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Ruling Coimcil ; 
'Wekhsl’reeino;: 
Some Cap lives 

By Michael Weisskopf j 

and Edward Cody 

Wa.^hln^son Post JPoreiin S«rvic* 

TEHRAN, Dec. 24— Iran’3 ruling ^ 
Revolutionary Council is seriously ' 
considering urging the militants at 
the U.S. Embassy to release Ameri- 
can hostages not suspected of 
espionage, according to several 
council members. 

Despite the growing evidence of 
hicrh-level support for such a partial > 
release, however, neither Ayatollah j 
Ruhollah Khomeini nor the hostages’ , 
student captors have given any hint • 
that such a move may be imminent. 

The students still publicly insist 
that onlv the return of the deposed 
shah will bring about the hostages* re- 
lease. A spokesman ac Khomeini’s 
headquarters in the holy city of Qom 
today professed to know nothing 
about immediate plans to free any 
hostages. 

But Ayatollah Hossein AU Monta- ' 
zeri, chief mullah of Tehran and a 
Revolutionary Council member, said 
tonight that the council had accepted 
such a proposal, although it had not 
received final approval from Kho- 
meini, Iran’s spiritual and temporal 
leader. ' . i 

Because of the hydra-headed nature 
of central authority in Iran, it was dif- 
ficult to assess the likelihood of a par- 
tial release of the hostages. 

But observ^ers noted that not even 
the students at the embassy had is- ] 
sued a flat denial of the Revolution- | 
ary Council's proposaU even though | 
they insisted that only they had the 
power to decide when or whether the 
hostages should be freed. . 

Besides Montazeri, both Foreign 
Minister Sadegh. Ghotbzadeh and Fi- ^ 
nance Minister Abol Hassan Bam- 
Sadr- were quoted by Tehran news- 
papers . today as* predicting a swift 
release for some, hostages not sus- 
pected of spying. > - ^ • - - . ^ j 

According to the ^‘evidence’* cited , 
publicly by the students, few^r than .j 
half a dozen of the 50 hostages have 
been openly accused of being officers ; 
of the Central IntelUgence Agency. . ; 


TO outward appearances. 

S'rSned tor .some son of poUucac ^ 
^''itMarunclear. however, whether 

only susnected CLA, employes wou.d 
be ineligible for the proposed early 
release or whether the deimuion 
would be interpreted more broadly to 
include routine reporting by such em- 
bassy ofticiaU as poUtical otticers ana 
commercial attaches. 

■ Past experience has shown that a ti- 
nal decision probably lies with Kho- 
meini. the only authority figure whoi. 
appears to command the respect and 
obedience of the students. 

The upbeat statements ifom Ghot- 
bzadeh and Bani-Sadr seem calculated 
to create momentum in favor of their ^ 
own moderate position in the debate . 
within the Revolutionary Council. ^ 
Council members said they have been i 
discussing a release at recent meet- 
ings. But nothing decisive can ac- 
complished until Khomeini hanc^ 
down his opinion, they added. 

The maneuvering illustrated v.ne 
three-way diffusion of power that aas , 
complicated efforts to arrange tor the . 
release of hostages— or even decide 
whom to deal with. , 

The Revolutionary Council, inpnn- 
ciole, manages the country’s arfairs. 
The Islamic militants who occupy the 
embassy, clearly refuse to recognize 
its authority Only by appealing to 
Khomeini’s direct intervention with 


wishes carried out. . . u - 

It is this diffusion of power that na^ 
contributed to delays and disorder in 


netting up the internaUonal “grand , 
jury" advocated by R-anian otflciais 
forbearing the alleged crimes ot the 
United States and the deposed shaa ■ 
arainst the Iranian people. There also 
had been suggestions, endorsed by 
Khomeini, for a senarate international 
tribunal to try the hostages against i 
whom espionage charges are brought. , 
Sean MacBride, former head oi Am- i 
nesty International, left Tehran yes- , 
tarday after two days of discussions > 
with Revolutionary Council members 
on some kind of international jurists* 
panel. On departure, he expressed , 
ayaalified optimism that progress nad 
baen made, at least at uue levei of nis ^ 
contacts. 

Ghotbzadeh told the Tehran news- 
paoer Zttelaat that tne grand jury’ will 
berin hearings during the tirst week 
of Lhinuary. He said nothing about any j 
hostage trial, however, and student 
spokesmen in the embassy insisted 
that no tribunal has been organized 
iCT heai’ing charges against the hos- 
tages. 
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oBtag-S'Jrom another sra looks oaoK 


John Downey thinks the hostages in Iran ^re m 
a different situation from the one he '-vas in, u..en 
he was held in China for 21 years aiter. being ^ 
convicted at a show trial of spying 
But, as Downey recalled yesterday, one thiUa does 
not change: the loneliness at the start. 

--ikvas one person and it was a long t>n>.e ago ^ in . 
Tehran you have 50 people over there, each one .rymg , 
to'cope i:i his-own way. trying to do their duty. ^he ot.. 
s°de trVing to interject fear. 'Being kept alone is he ^ 
toughest, however. For me, the first Christm.as wa^ tne ; 

‘''’°On that first Christmas, in 1952, they \ 

Downev mto a cell in the basement of a prison .^u.ld.n, 
.?oShere in Pe’rdng. .A little less than a ^ntn^before 
v/hiie flying a CIA mission, he was shot 

'"'ow, for his first Christmas, a suard ^ 

c^ke or cookies-Downey today can’t rememoer exac..j 
which. And then. Downey. remembers uemg ta.<en upv 
stairs to an interrogation room. Vthen he would not vai^c, 
ire was taken back to his cell. . ^ 

He was in solitary confinement. He would try vO get a • • 
human reaction, a smile, a nod, a raised eyebrow, a nand 
sign out^of the guards, but they had been told to 
maintain ca “iorrecr attitude, which meant shutting : 
Downey off from as much of life as. they could. Once, 
Downev drew figures on paper to indicate a married j 
couple“ He showed it to the guard as a way ot as.xmg me i 
t^’iard if he was married. The guard refused to react. 

DOWNEY BEG.‘\N TO LIVE on his memory. "You, 
lau^h,” he was saying yesterday. “It's not that easy to go 
nuts You spend a lotohime reminiscing. You rememoer 
sDorts results, schooldays, fun you had. I remembered 
the 1950 Yale-Fordham game. I played guard for \ ale^ 

V.‘e won the game 20-14. 1 kept remembering the Kickoff 
play when Jim Ryan ran 96 yards. I blocked my man and 
looked up and saw Ryan running. I thought of tnat pmy ^ 

:a lot while I was in jail.” . , i 

Two days of silence and daydreaming "-vent oy and' 
•then one dav a guard opened Downey’s cell, let him 
upstairs, threw a door open and walked him mm a 
courtroom that was ablaze with camera light?. Camera-, 
men ran up to Downey and snapped closeups oe his tace..i ^ 
Three men in militarymniform sat at a dais in front of ^ 
the room. About 100 spectators jammed into the place ; 

for the s’now trial of the .American spy. . 

“I had a lawyer,” Downey remembered yesterday. ; 
“ He was an assistant professor at a law school in 
He told me, ‘You should ma’Ke a good showing here. He 
meant that I should confess.” . ^ ^ , 

Downey remembers a prosecutor getting up and ^ 
reading something. Then Downey’s la\v>'er said that the ■ 
court should understand that his client was very young, , 

That concluded all testimony. Downey was returned ; 
♦o his cell. SLt weeks later, a guard took him out of the 
cell and led him up to the same courtroom. Again, the _ 
lights and cameras of a show trial cause^ Downey to 

/t,hb. 

“idmeKtinj/T&a'thelawyersnidto.D&waey.'L 


Downey '.vas taken back to his cell.'The United States 
C'ovei'nment, which said he w.as a hostage, :ssi;ea a 
statement a couple of years later, in 1954, that roau: 

“The United States today demanded the immediate 
release by Red China of 13 .Americans l^ued on spy 
charoes. The imprisonment is an outrage and the U n^ed , 
sttates reserves the right to claim compensation, -n 
United States demands that Red China release those , 
unjustly detained American nationals .orthwitii m m. 
Snce with the provisions of -be Ko^an armuuce 
a'^reement and in conformity v.ith tne elemca.a.y . 
•orecems of justice and humanity. Communist China , 
should bear in mind that the long list ot Red ' 

outrages against American nationals, w-n'ich tne .'cme..- : 
c^oeople have borne with restraint tnis lar, does not ^ 
mean that Peiping can aftord to ignore any lono,r t..e i 

demands of t.he American government. ’ 

The use of “Red China’ or “Commmnist China” and 
the spelling of the nation's capital of Peking as eip- 
Ing” seems to indicate an arrogance useu by .his country 
at'that time in trying to deal -.vitn the Chinese T..e 
answer to the arrogance was that Downey remained .n a 
cell. The hope today is that we are a bit wiser 
of addressing strangers, such as the .Ayami.an laonie.n., 
'.hfs rejiginn ofi.Ulana.dud. his n^.t’vpn .orrlran-^i-ot, vJ_ 

people iu Tehran'might u biC rufty . . i . / . 

The United States government maintained foryears 
that Downey was a civilian employe oi the .Army. The 
Chinese said he was a CIA spy. Finally, in 19 1 3 President 
Nixon made an agreement with the Chinese. Nixon made 
a public admission that Downey was indeed a CIA spy. In 
return for this, the Chinese released Downey on March 
T9. By now he was 43 and he had serv ed 21 years in a 
foreign jaii as a spy. 

• 

FROM A DISTANCE, IT seems interesting that 
Nixon had to tell the truth— a feat requiring more effort 
of him than giving back money— to get Downey out. ■ 
Perhaps our present President could consider applying 
the same principle and issue a report on his marriage to 
the Shah of Iran., ^ ^ ^ 

Downey came back to Connecticut, .wnere uov. Ella 
Grasso named him the chairman of the state’s Public 
Utilities Commission. Which is something the hostages 
in Tehran might consider: V.Tien free, expect your 
rewards not from the wasp State Department, but.rather 
from a good local ethnic politician. . • 

In talking yesterday, Downey was not so much in love 
with the idea of an American militaiy attack on Tehran 
in- order to free the hostages. ‘T don’t feel qualified to 
make the judgment on what the government should do,” • 
_Dp\vney said„‘‘but Tnivery cautious on 3 ihi.ng like this, 

... Hei;oism is.fine,if ;t doesn't get a lot. of people killed.” 
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Precisely at tiie mid^int of this 
century — and at the midpoint, too, 
of .American involvement in ididdle 
Hast oil affairs — a series of threats 
and crises reverberated throughout 
the Middle East oil region which pre- 
figured the cataclysmic events of 
the 197CS. 

The oil companies had established 
a corporate world government in oil 
matters dominated by E:cxon, Shell 
and British Petroleum. They pegged 
the world price of oil to the high pro- 
duction cost of spot sales on the U.S. 
Gulf Coast. Consumers never bene- 
fited from the iccre'dihly cheap-to- 
produce Middle East oil, which the 
oil companies extracted for 10 cents 
a barrel. 

Then in 1950, the eccentric Mo- 
hammed Mossadegh began to in- 
flame Iran wth attacks on the Brit- 
ish-run .viiglo-Iranian Oil Co,, which 
he nationalized amid jolting con- 
frontations, great blubbering and 
fantastic chaos. 

The oil companies tried to negoti- 
ate with Mossadegh, but he had 
some of the same traits that Ayatol- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini was to dis- 
play nearly CO years later. Mossa- 
degh refused to come to terms. 

Howard Page, then the Middle 
East coordinator for Exxon, said in 
later testimony, 'The U.S. govern- 
ment tried several schemes, three or 
four schemes, and sent people out, 
high-level people ... to negotiate 
with Mossadegh.*' 

“The British advised they would 
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singer later moved to Washington to 


never get anywhere with Mossa- 
degh. I would have ad*/ised the same 
thing. I couldn't have done it with 
ilossadegh. I did it with the next 
government but not with Mossa- 
degh." 

Exxon's man did not mention that 
the company helped bring the “next 
govemmenc" to power. Strings were 
pulled in Washington by the politi- 
cally powen’ui Rockefeller family 
who, through a complex of criss- 
crossing corporate Vyires, controlled 
Exxon and Chase Manhattan Bank. 

The details of a CIA coup are 
murlr/. 3uc competent sources actes t 
that cne Rocxef eiiers aelped arrange 
tae~~Cpr coup thar 
Mossadegh and replaced aim~.vith 
Shah Monammad Reza PahlaVu 

M'ne grateful shah t^storsaMhe ex- 
propriated oil properties to their 
British owners but also permitted 
several American oil companies to 
muscle in on the British show. The 
dominant American company in this 
new consortium was none other 
than Exxon. 

The shah demonstrated his grati- 
tude to the Rockefellers in many 
other ways. These included heavy 
deposits of his personal fortune in 
Chase Manhattan and housing dev- 
elopments in Iran by a Rockefeller 
family company. 

During this lucrative relationship 
with the shah, the Rockefellers em- 
ployed Henry A. Kissinger as their 
foreign policy adviser. It was with 
the Rockefeller’s blessings that Kis- 


guide Richard Nixon’s foreign ; 
policy. j 

In 1973, President Nixon was pre- ! 
occupied with Watergate. This left j 
Kissinger free to call the shots in for- 
eign affairs. He chose not to Inter- 
fere with the shah’s clamor for exor- 
bitant oil prices. By allowing, per- 
haps even encouraging the shah to 
quadruple oil prices, Kissinger made : 
possible fabulous profits for the 
shah and the Rock8c*ell8rs. I 

Kissinger, meanwhile, returned to 1 
the Rockefeller fold as the chief for- j 
eign policy adviser to the Chase Man- i 
hattan Bank, When the shah was | 
overthrown, Kissinger and David ; 
Rockefeller became his real estate i 
agents. Rockefeller found the shah a 1 
plush haven in Nassau. Later Kissin- j 
ger persuaded Mexican President i 
Jose Lopez Portillo to allow the shah ^ 
to settle temporarily in Mexico. ! 

* 

Then Kissinger and Rockefeller or- “ 
ganized a pressure campaign to-* 
brmg the shah into the United i 
States. They finally succeeded in get- i 
ting President Carter’s approval for ; 
the shah to check into a New York ’ 
hospital. As a result, the U.S. Em-t 
bassy in Tehran was overrun by mil- ; 
itants who grabbed diplomats as hos- ' 
tages and held them in knife-edge i 
jeopardy. 

The Rockefeller-shah-Kissinger J 
connection has been a disaster for; 
the United States and cries out for 
congressional investigation. t 
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Bazarcan defends cciieague \ 
against ‘spy contact’ charge 

Te^Tfan, iran 

Former Iranian Prime Minister Mehdi 


Bazargan defended his ex-cabinet coiieague, 
Abbas Amir Entezam, who was named last 
week by students occupying the US Embassy in 
Tehran as a contact for American spies. Mr. 
Bazargan, a member of the ruling Revolutionary 
Council, was quoted as saying that he did not 
think it “an offense for a prime minister, minis- 
ter, or ambassador, whose job it is to contact 
and exchange opinions with foreign offi- 
cials, ... to have such contacts.” 
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Aiwyers Prevarinu Defense 


tor Hostasss 


By Morton Mintz ^ * 

\V >s;.mTton Post Sr.afr Wr;:sr ! 

Attorneys from four of the nation’s , 
most prestigious law fims are prepar- i 
ing a defense for the American hos- 
tages if Tehran decides to put some of 
them on trial for crimes against Iran. 

The law firms were recruited about : 
a month ago by the Lawyers Commit- ♦ 
tee for Civil Rights Under Law. which : 
is co-chaired by John B. Jones Jr., a 
partner in Washington’s Covington & 
Burling, and Norm Redlich, dean of 
New York University Law School. 

‘"The Lawyers Committee has been 
doing background legal research and 
contingency planning in the event the j 
hostages are tried,” Jones said yester- j 

dav. “Our researches to date confirm 
the position of the U.S. government 
that there is no basis under any law 
for the trial of any of the hostages.” 

In addition to Covington 3c Burling^ | 
the law firms are Hogan & Hartson, ; 
in W’ashington and. in New York City, 
Cravath, Swaine 3c Moore, and Paul, I 
Weiss, Rifkmd, Wharton 3c Garrison. , 

The law firms’ involvement assures | 
the hostages— if they are^ tried and ^ 
are allowed counsel — of free repre- ^ 
scnlation by skilled American law- ; 
vers. At the same time, Uie U.S. gov* 
ernment would be able to preserv-e its ; 
steadfast refusal to acquiesce in the 
idea that there is any basis in law for ^ 
a trial. i 

It could not be learned whether the 
Caller administration originated the 
idea for the project even though there 
has been quiet cooperation between 
high-ranking officials and the commit- 
tee from the start. 

White House counsel Lloyd N. Cut- 
ler, a former co-chairman of the com- ' 
mittee, said that he and legal advisers' : 
at the State and Justice depanmentsi 
“have had discussions with the Law- 
yers Committee.” He declined to com- 
ment further. 

State Department press officer Hod- i 
ding Carter told a news briefing yes- | 
terdav that neither the deoanment i 
nor Secretary Cyrus R. Vance had ' 
“approached anyone” to prepare a* de- : 


fense for the hostaces. State’s position : 
is that trials would be “illegal and 
unacceptable,” Cartar said. 

Privately, department ofacials said 
that they are providing, the committee | 
wit’n such unclassified materials as it 
may request, and that they considered | 
preparation of a rielense case by non* i 
government lawyers a good idea. 1 
" Justice Department spokesman Rob- ] 
ert J. Havel, after talking wi:h At^or- i 
ney General Benjamin R. Civiletri and 
the department’s Office of Legal 
Counsel, termed the committee effort 
“purely private.” adding, ' V/e haven’t 
done anything to discourage it.” 

The position of president Carter, 

Vance and Civiletti “is that any trial 
by the captors will be a gross viola- * 
tion of international law, and we j 
haven't ■ devoted any time to really , 
dealing with who might proride coun- 
sel. ’’ Havel saicL 

The committee co-chairmen de- 
clined to provide details about the 
project. “Any iurther comment by the 
committee would not be in the best in- 
terests of the hostages.” said Jones. 

CBS reporter Fted Graham said 
Tuesday night that, of nine of the hos- 
tages’ families who had been reached, : 
none had heard of the project. 

At the law firms, spokesmen fended ; 
off questions, although it was learned : 
that the number of lawyers assigned 
at Hogan & Hartson is “several” and , 
at Covington 3c Burling “more than 
one.” 

Because of conflicting and confus- 
ing reports from Iran, it is uncertain | 
whether any of the hostages actually | 
will be tried— on ’spying” or other ; 
charges: whether a trial (or trials) : 
would be held by I-'an's revolutionary 
court system; whether the accused, if j 
allowed counsel, would be represented 
only by Islamic counsel; whether the 
hostages would apuear before some 
sort of international body, or, finally, 
whether volunteer American lawyers f 
' would be allowed to go to Iran to ad- I 
vise the hostages, if only about the le- | 
gitimacy of a proceeding. I 

At the American Embassy iu Tch- ' 
ran. the student militants who hav#» . 
been holding the .Americans captive 
since .Xov. 4 nave spoken repeatedly 
of trying them as '^pies. But Iranian 
foreign minister Sndegh Ghothzadeh 


has raised the possibility of an inter- ’ 
national “grand juiy” to investigate 
American ties to the regime of the de- i 
posed shah. iMohammad Reza Pahalvi. 

On Nov. 13. Ayatollah HuhLllah 
Khomeini warned that many of tlie 
hostages might be tried for espionage | 
if the shah were not returned by the i 
United States to Ir^n. j 

Four days later, however, the cap- 
tors at the embassy said that hostages 
will he tried regardless of the fate of 
tne shah. ^ 

On Dec. 3, the stude.nts said the tri- 
als would be conducted ’oy “competent ■ 
Islamic judges,” even though Ghotbza- 
deh had said that the accused would 
be judged perscnnlly by the captors. ; 

In mid-December, after the shah ' 
left the United States for Panama, the : 
students said again that, because he ■ 
hadn’t been returned to Iran, the hos- i 
tages would be trieef “as soon as possi- 1 
ble.” Khomeini’s son Ahmad said that ' 
the “spies” will stand trial. | 

Islamic tradition protects diplo.mats 
and foreign envoys. Moreover, accord- ' 
ing to the Congressional Re.search 
Service, it does no: include “spying” j 
or “espionage ” anjong the crimes for i 
which there are spetiiic punishments. ' 
The CRS adds: 

“A contemporary Islamic court 
might apply V2th century precedents 
(the period wh:-n Ishimic criminal law 
stopn9-d evolvhi 2 » to declare that 
’spies’ were sirnihir to captives taken , 
in war who were tried for criminal 
acts. 

“it is more likelv tnat a secular 
court, perhaps itself an Islamic . 

court, would try ‘spies' on an cd hoc 
basis, as acceis to otiier criminal 
acts . . 
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Some Hostages 



By Edward Cody and Micha^^l Weissicopf 

W;i9nm«con Post Poroiga S«r/lce 

TEHRAN, Dec. 26 — Some of the 
American hostages in the occupied 
U.S. Embassy here stiil display 
open defiance of their Islamic stu- 
dent captors after more than seven 
weeks of imprisonment under 
armed guard, an American minis- 
ter who visited them said tonight. ■ 
The Rev. William M. Howard Jr., 
one of three American clergymen who 
conducted Christmas services inside 
the embassy, said some of the cap- 
tives showed their refusal to submit 
by saying “snappy things’* to their 
guards. 1 

Kis observations, relayed on the eve : 
of his return to the United States | 
along with his two colleagues seemed 
to indicate that resistance remained i 
firm for at least some of the hostages ; 
inside the embassy although • they j 
have been under armed guard since * 
Xov. 4. i 

As an example, Howard said he* 
heard one of the prisoners mutter in 
the direction of the student guard. 
“What do you guys know?’* Another 
hostage, advised that he could not dis- 
cuss political subjects, asked about 
which football teams are playing in t 
the Rose Bowl this year and added > 
.-sarcastically, "Or is that too political j 
for you?”^ 1 

“About 10 were clearly rebellious” I 
among the 21 hostages Howard saw 
during his overnight stay in the em- 
bassy, he said. 

iMeanwhile, in Washington, the 
State Department said today it is un- ■ 
able to account for the discrepancy ' 
bf^tween its contention that 50 Ameri- ; 
cans are being. held in the U.S. com-i 
oound iri- Tehran and the reoorts by 1 
the clergymen who visited the hostages! 
that they saw only 415 captives. j 


Department soo.kesman Hoclding 
Carter said the U.S. government 
stands by its contention that "oO 
Americans are held or should be held 1 
in the embassy comnound.” Whethv.*r ; 
some of the- captives have been re- ; 
moved or were nut seen by the clerg.v-j 
men for other reasons is a matter that 
onlv can be clarified by the Iranian 
authorities, since the United States 
has no way of verifying what the aitu- 
ation is inside the compound, he said. 

Howard and his colleagues — the 
Rev. William Sloane Coffin of New 
York's Riverside Church and Catholic | 
Auxiliary Bishop Thomas Gumbleton j 
of Detroit— previously' had refused to 
divulge what they saw during their 
five closely supervised hours in the 
embassy, presumably for fear of sour- 
ing further contact with the student 
occupiers. In recounting tonight some 
of what they observed, the three con- 
tinued to avoid description ot exactly 
where the Americans are detained or I 
any detailed account of living condi- , 
tions inside the compound. 1 

Foreign Minister Sadegh Ghot- ! 
bzadeh. who received the three Ameri- , 
can churchmen this morning, pledged | 
to seek an explanation for the con- . 
fusion about * how many hostages ; 

actually are in the occupied embassy, i 
After five hours in the building, the ; 
ministers, who w'ere accompanied by j 
Cardinal Leon-Etienne Duval, arch- ! 
bishop of Algiers, concluded that they 
had seen only 43 Americans, despite 
the higher State Department estimate 
of 50. 

A spokesman for the students told 
reporters today that the discrepancy • 
of seven was because some hostages : 
refused to attend the services. An- 1 
other spokesman, also reached by j 
telephone inside the embassy, had ■ 
suggested 3 ’esterday that the missing 
» hostages could have been refused 
permission to attend if they were 
suspected of espionage. 


The student spokesmen frequently ! 
contradict one another and several 
groups within the embassy compound 
are said to be competing for auihority 
and attention over the others, which 
often makes \vhat they say inconclm 
sive. Observers v.'ho have w’Eicned 
th 3 students over the weeks raised 
Ihc nossibaitv of several plausible ex- 
planations for the confusion; 

• mo students, split amon; them- 1 
selves to some extent and incxperi- ; 
enc«-d in any case, could have forced 
some of the most uncooperative hos- 
lages to stay away from the services : 
as punishment, vhthout realizing the : 
extent of concern this would arouse. 

• The students also could have de- 
liberately kept some hostages out of 
view in a calculated effort to keep the ; 
situation confused and. generate as > 
much uncertainty as possible in the ' 
United States, 

• So.me hostages might have been 
transferred outside the embassy, as 
reported earlier but never confirmed 
by the students. 

Coffin said the State Department 
also was contributing to tli^e confusl^ 
by its refusal to reveal names of the 
hostages. He suggested the reluctance 


could be because some of theni are 
Central Intelligence Agency employes I 
with double i<Jentities. ~ 

“They know who is in there,** he 
■added. “They are afraid some guy | 
has got two names, and they don’t 
know which name he is using," 

Coffin said the younger captives, 
especially the Marine guards, showed ^ 
the greatest strain, and were having' 
a difficult time adjusting to the inac- : 
tivity. I 

“They’re certainly not used to read- ' 
ing a lot of books," he said. 

Coffin also said he met with Barrj’ 
Kosen, the embassy’s press attache, ' 
who w^as paraded outside the com- 
pound during the first w’eek of the 
student occupation. When Rosen was 
told that his son. Alexander, had 
sent his father a gift, “His face lit 
up like a Christmas tree,** according 
to the minister. 

Earlier today, the clergymen viisited 
the embas.sy charge d’affaires, L. : 
Bruce Laingen, and two othei* Ameri- 
can officials who have been held 
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the Forei.:::n Ministry during*ilTc seven 
weeks o£ the embassy’s occupation. 

Laingen 'jOoS up and '*T3arvn the 
ministry •steps to keep fit, Coliin 
said, addins that all three men were 
being held in '‘high-level captivity."' 

Howard added that the three Amer- 
icans in the Foreign ^linistry “arc 
under certain kinds of strain,;’ espe- 
cially Laingen who is obsessed with 
the plight of his compatriots^ in the 
embassy. , 

“Laingen is like the captaig, of the 
ship who is separated from his- crew,” 
Howard said . in a televisidi inter- 
view ^dth ABC News. 

Following the visit, the ^ three' min- 
isters met with Ghotbzadeh. In tlie | 
session the foreign minister gave j 
“very little indication that there was 
any movement” tow’ard resolving the 
hostage problem, Howard said. Coffin ; 
said he left the meeting-Ob inking | 
“both sides should try to understand 
each other . . . morally- 'Speaking, I 
we're living in a glass house and 
people who live in gl ass’-' houses 
shouldn’t throw stones.” • 

*‘If lives are to bo saved.'lT^tlie New 
York minister added._ “wc’mirst exer- 
cise restraint.” Coffin recalled that 
during the visit on Christmas morn- 
ing, one of the student capwrs com- 
plained to him that occupying^he em- 
bassy w'as forcing him to neglect his 
•studies in electronics. 

“I offered him an easy solution,” 
said Coffin. 
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TJie Seizure of the Embassy Continues 


When up to your knees in alligators, | 
it’s hard to keep in mind the main ob- j 
jective of draining the swamp. Presi- 
dent ^Carter should not be distracted 
from the main objective of securing 
the safe return of Americans held hos- 
tage in Iran. 

To achieve this he should agree to 
Iranian proposals for an international 
tribunal to look into the alleged crimes 
of the shah and the U.S. role in Iran 
since the 1953 ClA-backed military 
coup put him in power. Americans as 
well as Iranians wish to know the truth 
about the U.S. role in support of the 
shah’s dictatorship. ' 

The shah's testimony would be re- 
quired. He would find a probe by a fact- 
finding panel in a neutral country pref- 
erable to being returned from Panama 
to Iran for a criminal trial. ^ 

SHELDON D. CLARK 
Sandy Spring, Md. 
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U. S. IIEWS i WORLD REPORT 
31 DSCSMBEK 1979 



Size-up by top intelligence experts of 
Soviet penetration of Iran: Russia has 
no significant religious leader in its 
pocket, or any military leader or poli- 
tician with clout. But it has gained in- 
fluence with younger activists in each i 
of these groups as well as among the 
Iranian "students.’* 
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Nation 


The Cruel Jialemale On 

Threats, warnings and shifting signals on the hostages 


arter doesn’t know how ridicu- 
lous he sounds when he ihreat- 
ens us,’* jeered Iran’s tempestu- 
ous Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini. ‘‘The 
noises he makes arc similar to th^ of a 
frightened lion, who does three things; he 
roars in the hope of frightening off his 
challenger, he makes rude noises because 
fear causes his muscles to contract, and 
he sways his tail in hopes of finding a 
mediator” 

It can prove dangerous for anyone 
confronting a lion to conclude that the an- 
imal is frightened. But given the Iranian 
taste for hyperbolic rhetoric, there was a 
certain truth in Khomeini’s metaphor. 
Jimmy Carter, frustrated by the failure 
of his economic pressures to win the re- 
lease of the 50 American hostages, let it , 
be known that he was seriously consid- | 
ering a naval blockade. Before it comes ' 
to that, however, he is formally asking ■ 
the United Nations Security Council this | 
week to impose some form of economic ' 
sanctions on Iran — a step that has been 
taken only once before, against Rhodesia 
in 1966. Noting that Tehran has repeat- 
edly ignored U.N. pleas for the hostages’ 
release. Carter declared on nationwide 
TV: “Iran stands in arrogant defiance of 
the world community.” At stake, said the j 
President, are the “foundations of civi- I 
lized diplomacy [and] the integrity of in- 
ternational law.” j 

Carter did not disclose just what sane- | 
tions the U.S. would request. But aides 
said they will probably include a partial 
trade embargo, exempting Iranian im- 
ports of food and pharmaceuticals and ex- ! 
ports of oil. Carter had no advance word 
from Moscow, aides said, whether the So- 
viets would go along with sanctions or [ 
block them with a veto, | 

Thus, in the seventh week of the cruel 
stalemate over the hostages, tensions 
mounted again — in Iran, the U.S. and also 
in Panama, where the deposed Shah Mo- 
hammed Reza Pahlavi took up residence 
on the Pacific resort island of Contadora. • 
In Panama City, several hundred leftists i 
marched through the streets, spray-paint- 
ing FUERA EL SHAH (Shah get out) on trees 
and walls and hurling stones at the U.S. i 
embassy. A squad of 30 helmeted oflBcers 
mounted on motorcycles charged a ragtag 
band of 100 marchers, led by part-time ' 
Radio Commentator Miguel Bernal. The 
police and National Guard beat the dem- 
onstrators to the ground with 18-in. -long 
red-and-black rubber truncheons and 
hauled them off to jail. 


In the midst of the uproar, while the 
Shah calmly set up housekeeping at his 
new haven, U.S. officials in Washington 
were trying to determine how his abrupt 
departure from the U.S. would affect the 
plight of the hostages. An answer soon 
came from Tehran, and then another and 
another. First, in their 74th comm^mique 
of the crisis, the militants holding the U.S. 
embassy bluntly declared that “to reveal 
the treacherous plots of the criminal Unit- 
ed States and for its punishment, the hos- 
tage spies will be tried.” The same hard 
line was reflected in a banner headline 
by the newspaper Islamic Republic, which 
usually serves as the organ for Khomeini’s 
Islamic Republic Party: THE TRIAL OF 
THE HOSTAGES IS DEFINITE. 

Within hours, however, this was de- , 
nied by Foreign Minister Sadegh Ghot- ' 
bzadeh, who, since taking office four 
weeks ago, has apparently been searching 
for a way out of the impasse. He prom- 
ised that “no trial will go on,” though the 
government still intended to convene an 
“international grand jur>’” to investigate 
the “Shah’s crimes and .American foreign 
policy here.” In the meantime, he said, re- 
lease of some hostages before Christmas 
was “possible but not certain.” Added 
Ghotbzadeh: “We will try to do our best , 
to defuse the crisis. I certainly don’t want 
to have this crisis forever.” 

For those statements Ghotbzadeh was 
promptly summoned to the holy city of 
Qum for a refresher course on the Ay- 
atullah’s policies. Afterward, Khomeini 
announced that everyone was in accord. 
Said he of the students’ renewed demand 
that the hostages be tried unless the Shah 
is sent back to Iran: “The nation agrees 
with this. The Foreign Minister and the 
government also agree with this. Why 
should the nation not support this?” 

The Ayatullah insisted that the hos- 
tages were not protected by diplomatic 
immunity because the U.S. embassy was 
not a proper embassy. Said he: “It was a 
den of espionage, and they are spies. We 
reject all the clamor by various sections 
abroad that these people should be freed 
because they are embassy staff and mem- 


bers of a mission.” Emboldened by the re- 
gime’s new expressions of support, the stu- 
dent militants turned their fire on : 
Ghotbzadeh. In Communique 75, they ac- 
cused him of “talking too much.” Said the . 
militants: “The Iranian nation should be 1 
ashamed to speak more than necessary 
to an enemy, particularly a filthy one like 
America.” To hasten his fall from grace, , 
the state-run radio, which until three | 
weeks ago was directed by Ghotbzadeh, ! 
praised the students’ criticism of him and 
declared: “There is no room for diplomat- , 
ic games in our revolution.” It was clear / 
warning that Ghotbzadeh may face the [ 
same fate as his predecessor, Abolhassan : 
Bani-sadr, who was fired as Foreign Min- 
ister after 18 days of service because he i 
seemed too conciliatory about the hos- , 
tages. For the rest of the week, the nor- ! 
mally loquacious Ghotbzadeh made no | 
more public statements. Said a longtime 
associate: “It is the first time that Ghot- 
bzadeh has not fought back when at-| 
tacked.” Added a Western diplomat in i 
Tehran: “By all appearances, we are back 
to Square 1 

xperts assessing the balance of forc- 
es in Tehran believed Khomeini and 
his reactionary mullahs were still 
very much in command of the divided 
Revolutionary Council. But the situation 
took a complicating turn when two gun- 
men assassinated one of Khomeini's close 
colleagues. Mohammad Mofatteh, dean of , 
Tehran University’s College of Theology, 
and two of Mofatteh’s bodyguards. Al- 
though an anonymous caller to the state 
news agency claimed that the killings 
were committed ’oy a previously unknown 
terrorist group called F.M., Khomeini and 
his followers characteristically blamed 
the assassinations on the U.S. Said the vic- 
tim’s son, Sadegh Mofatteh, 21, a college 
student: “No matter who pulled the trig- 
ger. it was the CIA that engineered 
the conspiracy.” 

Using the student militants as a sort 
of Muslim Red Guard, Khomeini un- 
leashed a campaign to silence critics of 
his strict theocracy. The students pro- 
duced documents, purportedly from em- 
bassy files, indicating that Ambassador to 
Sweden Abbas Amir Entezan had advised 
the U.S. on w'ays of mending relations 
with the revolutionary government. One 
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document described him as “actively in- 
teresled in maintaining contacts with the 
United States and sincerely trying to 
mend bilateral relations between Iran and 
the United States.” Summoned to Teh- 
ran, supposedly for consultations, Entez- 
am w’as arrested at the airport on charg- 
es of disloyalty. Meanwhile, the Ayatullah 
Kazem Sharietmadari. Khomeini s chief 
religious rival, went into seclusion. As a 
result, his disappointed followers, the i 
erbaijanis, who had been demonstrating 
for two weeks in Tabriz, suspended their j 
protest against the central government 
The regime moved at the same time 
to bring to heel the 300-member foreign 
press corps, much of which it has tried to 
use for propaganda purposes. Some 2,000 
Khomeini supporters marched through' 
the streets of Tehran denouncing “Zi- 
onist- and imperialist-affiliated journal- j 
ists” for sending “false and baseless” re- 1 
ports to the West. Following that, the 
government expelled Time’s correspon-| 
dents in Iran, Bruce van Voorst, 47, and | 
Roland Flamini, 45. Aboi Ghassam Sa- 
degh, director general for the foreign j 
press in the Ministry of National Guid- 1 
ance, denounced Time for ”one-sided and , 
biased” coverage. Said he: “Since the 
hostage problem, the magazine has done 
nothing but help arouse the hatred of 
the American people toward Iran.” One 
example he cited was Time’s use on its 
cover of Khomeini’s quote: “America is 
the great Satan.” Sadegh admitted that 

Khomeini had made the statement but 
charged that Time had taken it out of. 
context. 

Sadegh announced that the maga- 
^e’s bureau would be closed indehnicely. 
Under questioning by a reporter for a Per^ 
sian-language newspaper, he also said 
that Van Voorst had worked in the past 
for the CL^ Van Voorst was in fact a re- 
search assistant for the CIA in the mid- ! 
1950s but severed all connections vnth the 
agency afty he became a journalist anT 
madelnb effort to keep his former CIA af- 
filiation a 

In Washington, the Carter Adminis- 
tration seemed to despair of reconciling 
the conflicting messages from Tehran j 
about the hostages. Said State Department ! 
Spokesman Hodding Carter III: “There 


are signs that come and signs that go. In- j 
terpretation of them is subject to change . 
almost on an hourly basis.” 

To demonstrate Americans’ support 
for the hostages, Caner asked people 
across the country' to fiy U.S. flags on 
Tuesday, which he designated National 
Unity Day. The biggest was a bO-ft. by 90- 
ft. flag that hung on the George Wash- 
ington Bridge between New York and 
New Jersey. Americans also mailed ffie 
hostages hundreds of thousands of Christ- 
mas cards, including one that was 10 ft. i 
by 64 ft. and signed by 22,000 people in 
Panama City, Fla. 

At the same time, the President dis- 
patched a delegation of State and Defense 
Department officials to sound out Oman, 
Somalia and Kenya on the possible use 
of their airfields and ports by U.S. planes 
and ships. Carter’s aides insisted that the 
talks had nothing to do with the hostage 
crisis. But almost simultaneously, they 
disclosed that the President was consid- 
ering taking “nonviolent” military action ^ 
against Iran, possibly a naval blockade 1 
of the country’s ports. This would run the | 
risk of damaging U.S. relations with al- 
lies in Europe, who are heavily depen- 
dent on Iranian oil, and with Muslim na- 
tions that have not taken sides in the 
dispute. On the other hand, a failure to 
end the impasse soon might fuel criticism 
of Carter for focusing too narrowly on the 
hostages and not paying enough attention 
to the broader impact of his actions on j 
the U.S, position elsewhere in the region I 

WORLD). 

Signaling a blockade in advance j 
seemed an odd way to fight a diplomatic i 
conflict, but the Administration hoped j 
that in this war of words, the warning 
alone might influence Tehran. Said a Car- 
ter aide: “You have little to lose by mak- ; 
ing damn sure they understand.” ■ j 


•Time has strongly protested the expulsion. Said 
Chief of Correspondents Richard L. Duncan in a 
cable to Sadegh: ‘Time will, of course, continue to re- 
port fuUy on events in Iran from the sources avail- 
able to it. We regret that you have deprived us of 
the opportunity to ascertain directly for ourselves 
the true situation in your country. I can think of no 
occasion when a country has ever improved the qual- 
ity of the press coverage it receives by expelling 
correspondents." 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 

.- a.'LE 19 December 1979 

Lloyd N. Cutler j 

The Case for SALT II | 


My model for brevity is a British solicitor who 
was my colleague on a panel of lawyers in London. 
When his turn came, he said his topic was to com- 
pare the antitrust laws of Britain, Germany and 
France. He said: 

“I shall do it in three sentences: 

“In Britain, anything that is not expressly forbid- 
den is allowed. 

“In Germany, anything that is not expressly al- 
lowed is forbidden. ‘ , 

“In France, everything is forbidden, but almost; 
anything can be arranged.” 

I cannot present the case for SALT in three topic 
sentences, but I can do it in four. All of them are 
related to our national defense. 

1) If your principal concern is to maintain U.S. 
strategic equivalence, we have a better chance of 
doing so with SALT n than without it • 

2) If your principal concern is to maintain the 
combat efficiency and readiness of our non-nu- 
clear forces, we have a better chance of doing so 
with SALT n than without it 

3) If your principal concern is strengthening ttie 
resolve and the nuclear and conventional capabil- 
’ity of the NATO alliance, we have a better chance 
of doing so with SALT II than without it 

4) If your principal concern is to get on with 
deeper cuts, in the nuclear arsenals of both sides 
than SALT II itself achieves, we have a better 
chance of doing so with SALT n than without it 

The secretary of defense, the Jo'mt Chiefs of 
Staff and the commander of the Strategic, Air 
Command believe we have a better chance to 
maintain strategic equivalence with SALT 11 than 
without it They have three main reasons: 

• SALT n’s limi ts (and those of the protocol) do 
not bar the United States from carrying out any 
strategic weapons program the Joiiit Chiefs now 
plan, within the time span they now plan. 

• SALT n’s lindts will restrain the Soviet Union. 
At their present rate of launcher construction and 
conversion, the Soviets could readily surpas the var- 
ious launcher ceilings before 198S. At th^ present 
rate of missile development, bhey could readily d» 
ploy more than one new light missile type by 

and they could readily deploy MIRVed heavy 
missiles with more than 10 warheads each by 
1985. : ' 

• Without SALT ITs provisions to assist ' 
verification, we would know much less 
about what the Soviets are actually 
doing than if SALT E were in effect ♦ 

Most Important the Soviets could : , . ■ 
conceal thdr new developments In - 
ways SALT n forbids— for ex- . < 

ample, by encrypting all the tel- ^ 

emetry on each missile test. 


For these three reasons, it will be more difficult to l 
TTiaintain Strategic equivalence without S.4LT II than i 
with it Without it the Soviets can add more to the 
power of their own forces, widen any advantage 
they may achieve in the early 19808 and conceal 
from us what they are doing. Ail this will lengthen 
the time and increase both the cost to us and. the un- 
certainty of maintaining parity. 

The strength and readiness of our non-nuclear 
forces are primarily a function of the size of the de- 
fense budget Our nuclear forces are only 10 to 15 
percent of that budget and, when the budget comes 
out too low, it is the conventional forces that stiff er. 

Part of this is due to the budg^-balancing imper- 
ative that must motivate all presidents, but most of 
the responsibility lies on the floor of Congress. 

The writer is counsel to the president: 

Over the past 10 years, Congress has cut defense 
appropriations some $40 billion below what presi- 
dents have requested. 

Ratification of SALT will help upgrade our con- 
ventional forces in two ways. First, achieving the re- 
quired 87 votes depends on forging a new consensus 
in the Senate between those who will accept SALT II 
in order to win support for greater defense expendi- 
tures and those who will accept greater defense ex- 
penditures in order to win support for SALT n. This 
consensus is likely to shatter in the aftermath of a 
failure to ratify SALT IL Second, whatever the levd 
of the defense budget, more of it would have to go 
into strategic nuclear weapons. If SALT n were, not 
ratified. In order to keep up with the additional 
Soviet nuclear buildup that would then occur. What- 
ever the level of defense expenditures, approval of 
SALT n will free up more of the available defense 

resources for conventional forces. 

If there Is any Issue that commands a consensus 
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of the Senate, It is the support and strengthenhig of 
the NATO alliance and its military capability— nu- 
clear and conventional Failure to ratify SALT 
I'uld have the general impact of weakening Amer- 
7s position of leadership in the alliance. As Hel- 
mut Schmidt said in his recent Economist inter- 
view, how can NATO depend on the leadership and 
the commitments of a nation that negotiates a ma- 
jor military treaty over a seven-year period under I 
three administrations of both parties, and then can- 
not obtain the approval of its own legislature? 

Failure to raWy would also have an adverse im- 
pact on NATO’s actions to deploy in Europe modern- 
ized and longer-range U.S. nuclear weapons systems, 
so as to offset the threat of the Soviet SS20. For the 
NATO governments in Europe, a decision to deploy 
under American control nuclear weapons capable of 
reaching targets ii the Soviet Union is a political de- 
cision of great internal and external consequence. 
For them, the decision to deploy the new weapons u 
justifiable on two parallel grounds; military needs, 
and as the first step in a plan to negotiate theater nu- 
clear weapon limitations. These limitations would be 
in the context of SALT ffl, alongside the further ior 
tercontinenud limitations that will also be part of 
SALT EL But such a plan depends upon the exist- 
ence of SALT n. That is one reason the heads of so 
many European governments have publicly and prir 
vately urged the ratification of SALT E. 

SALT II does not cut the existing strategic arse- 
nals very deeply. But it does ban completely many 
systems now on the drawing boards, and it places 
substantial limiu on MIRVing, new types and 
' other avenues of breakout and proliferation. 

Above aUi it lays the basic groundwork for further 
' uts in SALT ffl. I would liken the SALT n treaty to a 
( Wall Street bond indenture. It contains all the criti- 
( cal definitions, all the warranties and covenants, all 
the events of default, all the procedures for notire 
and consultation. Once this basic indenture is in 
place— whether for a $100 million bond issue or for 
iH un c bpr ceilings and subceilings of 2,400, 1,320 and 
1,200— it is a relatively simple matter to negotiate ^ 
increase in the size of the bond issue or a decrease in 
the level of the launcher ceilings. 

But if we have no SALT n, no basic bond in- 
. denture, then the future negotiation of agree- 
ments on lower ceilings will be incomparably 
more difficult As in SALT n, agreement on 
any one point will depend on agreement 
' on all other points. All the definitions, all 
the counting and non-concealment 
rules will have to be traded out again. 
Without SALT n in place, an agree- 
- ment on deeper cuts would proba- 
bly take many more years to 
achieve . ' . i 


•■■■■■ -'A 
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Committee Sajs SALT 
Not in America’s Best Interest 


By Robert G. Kaiser 

Wifhlnstoa PMt Stall Wrltar 

' The Senate Armed Services Com-t 
mitt^ gave formal approval yester-| 
day to a report on SALT II which 
concludes that approving SALT ‘‘is 
not in the national security interests 
of the United States/* 

After a bitter fight, and over the ob- 
jections of iti chairman, the commit- 
^tee adopted the report by a vote of 10 
• to 0. Seven senators who opposed is- 
; suing the report voted “present,” ap- 
-^parentlyto indicate their disdain for 
Vthr procedure. 

At a presr conference given by 
r eight of the 40 supporters of the re- 
'port. Sen. Henry M* Jackson (D- 
.Wash.), their chief spokesman, said 
SALT II was “a license for a massiye^ 

A buildup in strategic* arms” that 
^granted: unilateral advantages to the 
ISoviel Union; 

I Adoption of the report with 10 com- 
♦mittee votes dramatized the Carter 
Zadministration’s failure to - convince 1 
members of this most hawkish of Sen- ! 
ate panels of. the value of the strate- j 
gic arms limitation treaty. When | 
SALT hearings began last summer, 
administration lobbyists held out hope 
of building a 10 to 7 or 9 to 8 majority^ 
on the committee for SALT IL 

But three senators who had to move 
toward the treaty to hnake those hopes 
come true joined the 10-vote majority 
that backed yesterday*s anti-treaty re- 
port. They were Howard W. Cannon 
(D-Nev.), William S* Cohen (R-Maine) 
and John W. Warner (R-Va.). The 
seven others who voted for the report 
were all counted as SALT opponents 
months ago. , ' ; ^ 

Sen. Gary Hart (D-Colo.), a SALT 
advocate, dismissed yesterday's result 
as “a plot” contriv^ by staff aides 
hostile to the treaty. He said it would 
have no significant impact on the fi* 
nal Senate vote on SALT If. Hart said 
that there were only about 15 mem- 
bers o( the Senate who had declared 
their opposition to SALT II, and “nine 
of them are on the Anned^Services 


Committee,” so that this vote “in no 
way represents any shift of opinion in 
the Senate.” 

Jackson said SALT does not now 
have the 67 Senate votes it would 
need for approval. Asked if the treaty 
was dead, Jackson replied: “It's in a 
sort of state of repose.” 

The history of yesterday's report 
was unusuaL It had been uTitten by 
staff aides to antl-SALT senators, 
principally by Richard Perle of Jack- 
son's staff, and circulated among like- 
minded senators before being consid- 
ered at a committee meeting. Stories 
were leaked to the media that a ma- 
jority of 10 or 11 members had ap- 
proved the report before it was even 
seen by some members. 

This left no real role for Sen. John 
C. Stennis (D-Miss.). chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, who op- 
posed issuing any such document as ! 
inappropriate for the committee. But ^ 
Stennis and the SALT supporters on . 
the committee were outvoted. The ! 
committee never did consider all the ' 
specific points critical of SALT II con- 
tained in the report 

Members of the committee's major- 
ity defended their decision to issue a 
report recommending radical changes 
in or rejection of SALT II, while ad- 
mitting that treaties actually fall 
within the jurisdiction of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. For e.xample. 
Cannon said the Armed Services Com- 
mittee simply was fulfilling its duty 
to report to the Senate on a matter 
releveant to national security. 

Senators on the other side of the is- 
sue disagreed. 

Carl Leviix (D-Mich.) said the com- 
mittee had never before formally re- 
commended against a treaty, and 
John C. Culver (D-Iowa) said he did 
not think committees should advise 
the Senate how tc vote “on matters 
not within their legislative jurisdic- 
tion." 


The report opens with a statement [ 
of concern that the Soviet Union has 
achieved the theoretical ability to i 
wipe out America's land-based missile ; 
force with a sneak attack. The mill- I 
tary balance is shifting against the ! 
United States, the report says, adding j 
that even the administration's re- 
cently expanded defense-spending ■ 
plans ”are not adequate to close the : 
gap. . . ' i 

SALT II allows the Soviets to main- i 
tain a land based missile force far su- i 
perior to America’s, the report says. It' i 
criticizes numerical limits in the | 
treaty that would force the United ! 
States to dismantle some of its best • 
land-based or submarine-based mis- 
siles if this country wants to deploy 
large numbers of the new air- 
launched cruise missile. 

The report says that the “new 
types” rule in the treaty, which limits i 
each country to one entirely new type j 
of missile and permits changes no 
greater than 5 percent in key charac- i 
teristics of other missiles, will permit 
to deploy an entire new 

generation of missiles designed to ^ 
meet these criteria. 

The senators voting for the report, ; 
in addition to Jackson, Cannon, Cohen 
and Warner, were Harry F. Byrd Jr. i 
(Ind-Va.), John G. Tower (R-Tex.). ' 
Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.), Barry M. ( 
Ooldwater (R-Ariz.), Roger Jepsen IR- • 
Iowa) and Gordon J. Humphrey (R- i 
N.Y.). j 

Those who voted “present,^' along : 
with Stennis. Hart, Levin and Culver, . 
were Sam Nunn (D-Ga.), Robert B. | 
Morgan (D-N.C.) and J. James Exon l 
(D-Neb.) I 
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In an action related to the Iran- 
ian crisis, the State Department 
yesterday revoked the U.S. pass- 
pon of CIA critic Philip A^ee on 
grounds that he might othenvise 
cause '‘serious damage to U.S. na- 
tional security and foreign policy/’ 
The State Department took the 
unusual action after receiving re- 
ports that Agee might be invited 
by Iranian authorities to partic- 
ipate in an ‘‘international tri- 
bunal” to judge American actions 
in Iran and that he might be asked 
by student militants to help de- 
velop their case that American 
diplomats are acting as spies. • 
Speaking by telephone from his 
current home in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, Agee said he has been in- 
vited to Tehran by the hostage- 
takers at the U.S. Embassy there 
He said, however, that he has re- 
fused to become involved in iden- 
tifying Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy personnel or analyzing files at 
the embassy until all the U.S. host- 
ages are released. 

Agee also said he has proposed 
to Iranian authorities and the stu- 
, dent militants that complete CIA 
files on the agency’s operations in 
Iran since 1950 be exchanged for 
tile 50 American hostages. His pro- 
posal has not been accepted by 
any party so far, he added. 



The former CIA official, who 
has published the names and acti- | 
vities of many of his former col- j 
leagues, called the revocation of ! 
his passport “illegal” and said he , 
will take legal counteraction. , 
State Department spokesman i 
David Passage said .Agee has been ; 
informed of his right to a hearing, , 
but that any effort to use the 
revoked passport now would be a i 
violation of U.S. law. . | 
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■•C,LA. Ai^enc^s Passpcri Blccked ' 

Provosal io Iran 


kfier He Makes a 


3y BERNARD GWEHTZ?yL\N 

Spedai to T?se Sew Ycrtt T! no 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 23-.S€cretdry of 
State Cyras R, Vance has revoked the 
passport of a former Central Intelligence 
Agency employee who has proposed re- 
solving the Iranian crisis by exchanging 
C.I.A. files on Iran for the release of the 
50 hostages being held at the United 
States Embassy in Teheran. 

A State Department spokesman, David 
Passage, said today that Mr, Vance took 
the e.Ttraordinary action last night on the 
groimd that the activities of the former 
C.LA. agent, Philip Agee, “were causing 
or were likely to cause serious damage to 
the national security and foreign policy of 
the United States.** 

Mr. Agee, who is in Hamburg, West 
C-erm3iny, served formany years in Latin 
America as a agent of the C.I.A. and in 
1975 wrote “Inside the Company: A C.I.A. 
Diary,** which, purported to reveal the 
names of covert C.I.A. officers. 

Since then, Mr. Agee has actively op- 
posed American policies and has pub- 
lished several articles allegedly reveal- 
ing classified information about the 
American inlellrgence community, 
Reportedly Urged to Come to Iran 

Mr. Passage wculd not disclose what 
touched off Mr. Vance’s action agamst 
Mr. Agee — the first time in the Carter 
Administration that an American citizen 
has been known to lose his passport. 

Mr. Agee himself said in a statement 
that he had been urged by Iranians to 
come to Iran but that no one had specifi- 
cally asked him to take part in the inter- 
national tribunal that the Iranians are 
creating to investigate alleged American 
wrongdoing in Iran 

But the former C.I.A. officer, who has 
been 'expelled from Britian, France, the 
Netherlands and Norway said that he 
would not go to Iran until the hostages 
were released. He said that just yester- 
day he had proposed to militants at the 
embassy that they release the hostages in 
exchan^ for C.I.A. documents on the 
agencies activities in Iran since the 
1950*s. ^ ‘ 

Iranian authorities have said that an 
unspecified number of the 50 American 
hostages In Teheran would be required to 
testify before the tribunal.. Because of 
this possibility, the United States 
strongly objected to the convening of the 
panel, which Foreign Minister Sadegh 
Ghotbzadeh has called a “grand jury.*' 

Carter Administ!ratlDn spokesmen' 
have urged American citizens, as well as 
foreigners, to refuse to take part in this 
tribunal as long as the Americans remain 
In captivity. 

The United States has warned the Ira- 
nians that the “parading** of the hostages 
before the tribunal would be regarded 
with the same gravity by this country as 


putting them cn trial for espionage, 
which had been threatened earlier. 

The State Department spokesman, ?/Ir, 
Passage, said that Mr. Vance’s re\*oca- 
tion o^d be appealed at a hearing within 
60 days and Mr, Agee’s la’wyer, Melvin 
Wuif, said he would contact the depart- 
ment tomorrow. Mr. Wulf said that Mr. 
Agee had been living in Hamburg since 
last year, Kis wife dances for Lhe Han> 
bu*''g ballet company, ?rlr. W'uj f said. 

The spokesman said that if Mr. Agee 
tiled to travel to another country on his- 
revoked passport, he would be subject to 
prosecution for violation of American 
law. 

If Agee wishes to return to the 
United States, ?^r. Passage said, he 
would be given a one-way identity card, 
which would be surrendered to .American 
authorities on arrival. 

'S-Ycar Effort to Silence Me* 

?dr. Agee, reached by telephone in 
Hamburg, said that the State Depart- 
ment action is “only the latest part of an 
eight-year effort to silence me. 

“This action comes precisely when I 
have proposed a solution that might well 
bring the immediate release of the .hos- 
tages In Teheran,** he said. “In recent 
weeks I have proposed to the Iranian 
Government, to the militants occupying 
the American Embassy in Teheran and to 
various interested third parties such as 
Sean MacBride that the quickest solution 
to the crisis would be an exchange of the 
C.I.A.’s files on its operations in Iran 
since 1950 for the captive Americans.** 

He said that his solution would get “the 
Americans home ar*d It would provide all 
the evidence needed for the international 
investigation wanted by the Iranians and 
by the people of many other countries. In 
fact. I told the militants at the embassy 
by telephone yesterday that they would 
have a much more conclusive case using 
the files than they would have from what- 
ever the Shah or the 50 Americans might; 
say.: ! 

“I do not know v^drether my idea will be\ 
accepted by any of the sides Involved,** he; 
said. > 

The former C.I.A. agent said, ‘*I do not 
know why Mr. Vance is new so afraid that 
I might go to Iran, although the militants; 
at the embassy asked me to go, because I' 
will not become involved in identifying 
C.I.A. personnel or in analyzing docu- 
ments until after all hostages are 
released. This I am sia^ is known by Mr. 
Vance because my proposals have not; 
been secret. ! 

He said that he would use “all legal 
means to retain my passport a:^ right, to: 
travel. I will not let this arbitrary action’ 
by Mr. Vance stop me from proposing; 
concrete solutions that could bring home 
i the American hostages immediately.** 
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West Gemany Acts to Ear 


A 


BONN, Dec, 24 — West German au- 
thorities 'initiated efi'crts today to revoke 
Lhe residerxy permit of a former Central 
IntelUgence Agency officer, Philip Agee, 
following the United States State Depart- 
ment’s cancellation of his passport. 

L. R. Csterling, an official with the 
state Interior Ministry in Hamburg, said 
his department had received a message 
today from the federal Interior Ministry 
informing him of the American action. 

Mr. Agee recently proposed to the Ira- 
nian Government that the Americ^ hos- 
tages be exchanged for the C.I.A. files on 
its operations in Iran since 1950, Mr. Agee 
said he had declined an Iranian request to 
identify C.I.A. operatives in Iran or to 
help in examining embassy documents 
until the hostages were released. 

?/lr. Osterling said that the notification 
of the American action was the first step 
in the procedure to revoke the residency 
permit for Mr. Agee, who lives in Ham- 
burg. .\Uhough the case will most likely 
be reviewed by the Office for Resident 
Aliens, Mr. Osterling said, the law stipu- 
lates that a residency permit is-only good 
in conjunction with a valid passport. 

If the permit is revoked, Mr. Osterling 


ir« York Tlm« 

said, Mr. .^gee*s status becomes prob- 
lematic. Without his passport he cinnot 
remain in the country. Nor can he legally 
leave Germany unless he reverses his 
earlier refusal to accept a United States 
Slate Department offer of an Identity 
card, which would enable him to fly back 
to the United States. ! 

Mr. j^gee said today that West German 
authorities had not yet gotten In touch 
him regarding his status. He said his resi- 
dency permit was valid until next Sep- 
tember and that he would be meeting 
with his lawyers to discuss his choices. 

The State Department announced yes- 
terday that Secretary of State Cyrus R. 
Vance had revoked Mr. Agee’s passport, 
on Saturday. The State Department said 
Mr. Agee’s actions “were causing or 
were likely to cause serious damage to 
the national security and foreign policy of 
the United States.” 

David Passage, a State Department 
spokesman, said the efforts to revoke Mr. 
Agee’s passport had been .under way for 
several years. “Only recently were we 
persuaded that there was enough of a 
case that it was likely to hold un in- 
court, “ he said. , ' 
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Ex-agenfs p assport lified 


WASHINGTON [UPI]— The State 
Department has revoked the passport 
of former CIA official ‘Philip Agee, 
who proposed an exchange of CIA 
fileA on Iran for release of the 50 
American hostages in Tehran. 

A department representative visit- 
ed Agee at his home in Hamburg, 
West Germany*. Sunday and '‘asked 
him to surrender his passport,*’ State 
Department spokesman David Pas- 
sage said. 

He said Secretary of State Cyras 
Vance ordered the revocation on 
grounds that. “Mr. Agee’s contLnued 
use of the passport was injurious to 
U.3. national security.” 

Agee is the author of a book, “In- 
side the Company— A CIA Diary,” 
which identified intelligence agents 
and gave detailed descriptions of CIA 
operations. 

I.N HAMBURG, Agee said Monday 
he had been In contact with militants 
occupying the U.3. Embassy in Teh- 
ran, with the Iranian government, 
and with “interested third parties,” 
such as Irish Nobel Peace Prize win- 
ner Sean Macbride, who flew to Teh- 


ran last weekend in an effort to win 
release of the 50 hostages. 

“The quickest solution would be an 
exchange of the CIA’s* files on their 
operations in Iran since 1350,” Agee 
said. 

“If such a solution were agreed to, 
the hostages would be home quickly 
and both ^ Americans and Iranians 
would have almost complete knowl- 
edge of the relations between their 
governments over the last three dec- 
ades,” he said, 

Agee also said the students holding 
the embassy had asked him tvO go to 
Iran and take part in an “incernation- 
al tribunal” to judge American ac- 
tions in the nation. 

HE 3A1D he refused to take part in 
identifying CIA agents or analyzing 
documents seized by the Iranians un- 
til the hostages are released. 

The former CIA official said h« 
could not understand why his pass- 
port had been revoked, since his pro- 
posals “have not been secret.” 

“This astonishing measure is just 
part of an eight-year effort to silence 
me,” Agee said. 
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■Ciieer Aelion On Agee 


WASHINGTON (UPI) ~ In the “community,”: 
when you are out, you are really out. i 

So it was in the world of intelligence that’ 
present and former agents Tuesday welcomed thej 
withdrawal of the passport of former CIA agent! 
Philip Agee, now living in West Germany. j 

One veteran intelligence officer said with con- * 
viction, “If I can get him with my bare hands. . . . i 
ril !ull him. ril kill him.” I 

Other comments were more restrained but con- i 
veyed the message that Agee is a man intensely ; 
hated by the twilight organization that Agee says is ! 
out to “get me.” ’ 

The State Department Sunday revoked the ; 
passport of Agee, 49-y^ar-oId former Central Intelli-1 
gcnce Agenty agent in Utin America and author of 
a book published abroad which, among ocher things, 
named .?ome 900 CIA agents serving in various for- 
eign missions under diplomatic cover. 

Current and former members of the intelli- 
gence community in Washington welcomed as “long] 
overdue” word of the revocation of Agee’s passport 
“I think it's overdue for the U.S. government tO) 
take a formal position indicating that Agee is ini 
fact a defector from the United States,” said Ray 
Cline, a former deputy director of CIA and former ' 
head of the State Department’s Intelligence Bureau, j 
“He has been consciously lending himself to j 


anti-American propaganda intelligence,” Cline said. 
“There is little doubt in my mind that he is receiv- 
ing instnictions from either the Soviet or Cuban, 
intelligence services as to ways to damage the* 
international reputation and effectiveness of thet 
United States.” 

David Philips, former chief of CIA’s Latin 
American operations, characterized Agee as a 
“primitive who forfeited his right to call himself an 
American. 

“The news that he has been stripped of his last 
pretense of citizenship is the best news CIA p-eople 
have heard in a long time,” Philips said. 
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Don^t repeat this folly 


The situation in Iran Is giving a 
new lease on life to “covert 
action.” U.S. intelligence officials 
say t.hat the Carter administra- 
tion and membeproTTonpess 
now see the need to build a cov- 
ert-action capability, which is 
described as “almost non-exist- 
ent” 

Never mind that covert action 
cannot free the hostages in 
Tehran. Never mind that covert 
action is largely responsible for- 

Covert action was a 
flop, which is why 
the CIA wisely has 
de-emphasized it. 

the fix the United States is in in 
Iran. The myth dies hard that 
derring-do and clocit-and-dagger . 
work can fix everything. 

Covert action was a flop, 
which is why the Central IntelU- 
gence .Agency wisely has de- 
emphasized it. The stress on 
coups and assassination plots was 
at the expense of intelligence- 
gathering. That must be the top 
priority of an intelligence agency 
if a country is to be forwamed. 

When CIA-inspired coups did 
succeed, they often bacUired. 
The hatred the Iranian people 


have for the United States is an 
outgrowth of the CLA’s responsi- 
bility for installing "thd shah in 
1953. 

Congress investigated the in- j 
tsiligence agencies in lsl7S and i 
found serious deficiencies, i 
Tightened congressional j 
oversight was one consequence of ; 
the probes. Now a move is under 
way to cut down on oversight 

Perhaps there is too much du- 
plication in the work of the 
oversight committees. But the 
"disclosures of secret wars and 
other hidden U.S. efforts to 
dictate events abroad made it 
essential to rein in the intelli- 
gence agencies. 

The plight of the hostages. in 
Iran does not prove the need for 
covert action. On the contrary, it 
illustrates the shortcomings of 
covert action and the need for 
bard information. This country 
was surprised by the revolution 
in Iran because it was so in- 
fatuated with the CLA-installed 
shah that it refused to believe 
there was a significant opposi- 
tion. 

Surely memories are not so 
short that the findings of the ; 
Senate Select Committee on In- i 
telligence are being forgotten. : 
Surely Americans are hot ready j 
to go back to the "good old days”/ 
of unrestrained covert action. / 
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By Jim Klurfeld } 

Ne“vsday WcL^hlngtcn Bureau i 

W ashington — When President] 
Caxier begins '*to turn the screws'* oni 
Iran, as he said Tuesday night that hej 
would, he will be doing it ^Adthout twol 
major threats— covert action and 
quickly deployed forces. 

But because of the Iran situation,; 
the United States is already moving 
to develop major capability in bothi 
areas for any future crisis, accoi^ing! 
to administration amd concessional! 
sources. The reluctance to intervene! 
in far-off lands— bom of the Vietnam! 
War and the dismantling of the CIA*3| 
covert operations branch after ’^on-i 
gressional investigations of thej 
1970s — is being reversed by the sei-j 
zure of American hostages in Tehran.' 

’TTiere is no doubt that the attitude! 
has changed as a result of this crisis,’* 
one Carter foreiC'P^^^cy o®cial said.j 
"We were moving in this direction! 


in 


Neither of these programs will help 
the current crisis. Indeed, both will 
take years to organize, especiaUy the' 
quick -deployment force. But oincialsi 
point out thnt thsro is now a largo: 
gap between the ^plomatic and ec(>; 
nomic moves available to the Presi-j 
dent and outright military action.! 
Having the ability to rtin a covert op-; 
eration or quickly deploy a milit^i 
force in the Persian Gulf would givel 
the President more flexibility. j 
Covert operations can range from; 
placing articles in local newspapers tot 
creating small and even large armiesi 
to fight an undeclared war. They can' 
include helping organfre. ppiiticd 

' ■ tiiet 


rmDTOY 

■iity 



Q 

w 


anyway, but Khomeini has galva-| 
nized opinion here like nothing else( 
could. Now there is once again a real-l 
ization that whether we like it or noli 
we have to play a major role irr the 
world and we ought to have the tools 
to do that to the best of our ability.’! 

In the last two weeks the Senate} 
Intelligence Committee has delayed 
issuing its long-awaited CIA charter 
because of a strong push to reduce the 
n umb er of commii^ea,ior V^ch the 

der current law^ seven comnuttees 
must be notified, a situation intelli-| 
gence officials say makes it \nrtuallyt 
impossible to keep covert operations! 
secret. The administration would like! 
to reduce the number to two.-Now, inj 
the wake of Iran, there is new-found 
support for that position, according to 
committee sources. 

Also in the last two weeks the Pen- 
tagon has taken the first concrete 
moves to establish the long-planned 
quick-deployment force. Tuesday thej 
Marines announced plans to organize! 
a 50.000-man unit that could be flown 
to any part of the world at a moment*sj 
notice and have equipment and artil^ 
lery quickly available. \ 


are opposed to'?ah;i^ierjir^^^^ 
'"There is no* doubt 'but' tnac the| 
problems we face in the Persian Gulf 
could be dealt with, at least to some 
degree, through covert operationsr” a 
former CL\ director said. "The very 
purpose of a covert operation is to 
give the President an option betweeni 
diplomacy and outright military forcei 
. . . The problem is that with all the 
investigations, we have just about 
given up on that option. It is just not 
possible to report to seven different 
congressional committees and expect 
the mission to remain secret. There 
are very, very few covert operations 
active today.’* | 

In fact, it was a CIA covert oper- 
ation that put thrshah of Iran backi 
in power in 1953 after he was chasedf 
from the country. The counter-coupj 
was organized, by Kermit Roosevelt,, 
Theodore’s gran^on, who was then 
the CLVs Mideast chief. 

But the move to give a President 
these options is not unanimously en- 
dorsed. One Senate source, who did! 
not want to talk on the record becaiwej 
of the current crisis, said that a major] 
problem will be that once these capa-! 
bilities are available there will be ai 
tendency to use them— whether they! 
are needed or not. | 

’The problem we found in Vietnam’ 
was* that since we had the resourcesi 
to intervene^ y^e intervened without; 
^nhg adequate fought te whether 
wai >reaUi^'.^bur. interest- 

wai true^bf covert actions. The investigations! 
showed they were out of control,^ that m^y of] 
them could not'really be justified.” *1 


X/ 

The Senate investigation of the CL\ did uncov- 1 
er widespread abuse of covert actions, with many i 
never approved by the executive and congression- 1 
al committees that had responsibility to oversee 
such actions. There were the schemes to asaassi- 
nate Cuban leader Fidel Castro, a small unde- 
clared war in Laos and an atten^t to sabotage 
democratic elections in Chile. The Senate commit- ; 
tee, chaired by Sen. Frank Church (D-Idaho), who < 
is now chBurman of the Foreign Relations Com- ] 
mittee, discovered that many of the covert oper- ' 
ations were unsuccessful and some downright, 
ridiculous. (There was a plot to assassinate Castro - 
with a fungus-infested diving suit and to place 
chemicals on his shoes to make his beard fall off.) 

The committee concluded "that the reckless-' 
ness of an action is substantially increased when: 
policy makers believe their decisions will never be- 
reveal^.** And the committee said that the secret 
nature of covert actions is a "perversion of demo- 
cratic government,” 

The notification of seven committees — the 
House and Senate intelligence committees, for- 
eign* affairs committees, armed services commit- 
tee^ and Senate Anpropnations Committee — has 
been. an attempt t<Kbnng the aotivities-under coin 
troL' Nowl tha.proposaLia 
gence 'cominittees ta ,be>mdti3ed7 J.* 

The idea of having a quick-deployment fore© 
has been proposed by the Carter administration! 
for two years but has not been funded. Now Pen-j 
tagon officials say that in the next 10 years thej 
military is prepared to spend as much as $8 bil-] 
lion on such a force. Much of the money would go 
for 50 new transport planes and for new ships that’ 
would be pre-positioned carrying Marine gear. 

Gen. Paul X. Kelley, Marine planning chief, 
said the Iran crisis is providing a sense of urgency; 
about moving*^ead with this force. "Looking to-- 
ward the 1980s it becomes obvious that we need a. 
sharper focus for the Third World,” Kelley said. 
The quick-action force wouM not be targeted on 
any one part of the world, but Pentagon officials 
say that it is designed for areas such as the Per- 
sian Gulf where there are major U.S. interests in-; 
volved and the need to respond quickly to a crisis. 

But there is also criticism of this plan as unre-; 
alistic. John C. Collins, a military analyst with 
the Library of Congress, said that the U.S. forces 
cannot adequately staff such an operation without 
creating serious shortages in other parts of the 
world vital to U.S. interests. And he said that 
without a return to the draft, those force levels 
could not be reached. ^ ^ j 

"Having such a capability would make a dif- 
ference militarily, especially as a deterrent. If oth- 
er nations know that we have the ability to move^ 
quickljMiito an are^ they wPUld be 
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Rebuilding 


American ; 
Intelligrencel 


By Ray S. Cline 


WASHINGTON— The Iranian crisis! 
illuminates tragically the low state to | 
which the United States wntr^-mtelli- , 
eence system has been reduced. In the 
fast five years, savage n«^s-m^ia 
and Congressional criticism as weU as i 
Carter-Mondaie punitive restnctions; 
on the Central Intelligence Agency , 
have disastrously weakened our capa- ; 
bility for conducting clandestine intei- 1 

I igence operations abroad. ! 

While violence, anarchy, war and| 
anti-Americanism have 

ire the Government has retired or di^l 

missed nearly ail of the 
intelligence officers temper^ m the; 
conflicts of the ISoO's and 60 s. It has, 
damp'*ned C.I.A. morale, chilled ener-i 
to collect hard-to-get in- 
formation, and cut Amencans otf fromj 
many valuable foreign 
sources. This incredible conduct has| 
amounted to unilateral disarmament. | 
Now in 'the Iran confrontation,! 
Washington has few options between, 
surrender and sending in the 
There is no ouiclt fix. We mmt 
cet our intelligence 
fore the next crisis and the one after 
that strike. What should we do? 

We must rebuild what we have 
nearly destroyed. Four measures 
would help. 

First, the name "C.I.A." has to go 
The semi-fictional "C.I.A.' of ^rld 
headlines is an international 
boy4>n which the K.G.B. and every tm-i 

hort dictator or *** a 

difficulUes. Regrettably, the name is a 
liability abroad. 


Second, we must raise to new levels 
of excellence the analytical and infer-, 
mation-processing elements of the 
several intelligence agencies in the 
C.I.A. and the State and Defense De-j 
partment. They should be gathered 
under one budgetary and administra- 
tive roof and designated the United 
States Intelligence Community 
(U.S.I.C.). The Community would be 
an association of agencies in differentj 
Government departments responsible! 
for the quality and relevance of their 
work to a single managerial chief, thei 
Director of National Intelligence. Thei 
director ought to be selected fora termi 
of five years on the basis of character! 
and intellect plus bona fide e.xperience j 
in both research scholarship and high- j 
level policy management of intelli-j 
gence operations. The Community’s, 
aim should be totally objective, depo j 

liticized intelligence reporting. Thej’ 
U.S.I.C. would be responsible for as-| 
signing tasks to intelligence collectors 
as well as for coordinating intelligence 
reporting, but it would be decentral- 
ized into competing centers of re- 
search and intelligence estimates.! 
Nothing illegal or operational wouldl 
ever be done by the analytical intelli- 
gence service. 1 

Third, the intelligence-collection', 
agencies, which often must break for-i 
eign laws to get crucially needed infor-' 
mation, should be set up as independ-: 
ent commands in the State and De- 
fense Departments or in other Cabinet! 
departments that have overseas re-| 
sponsibility such as the Treasury,! 
Commerce and Agriculture Depart- 
ments. Clandestine-agent operations 
overseas, signal interception, and 
overhead and underwater technical 
reconnaissance should be carried out; 
by strictly professional staffs who re-| 
spend directly to requirements from' 
the U.S.I.C. Their overseas personelj 

must have solid diplomatic cover. 

Fourth, the major effort would be to| 
create a new clandestine-operations | 
command responsible for establishing 
.secret contacts abroad. The chief, 
should be an experienced C.I.A. officer j 
whose identity must remain hidden ex-; 
cepi from Congressional intelligence! 
committees. He and his staff would be | 
assigned authentic State, Defense or 
Other official cover — not the transpar-j 
ent “reserve-officer” status that in the; 
past has exposed many C.I.A. employ- 1 
ees abroad with the pitiful results wet 
see in I ran. ' 


The mam clandestine-information-. 

collection target oaght to be early evi- 
dence of violent changes or fundamen- 
tal shifts in political power in conse- 
quential countries. In menacing situa- 
tions, we should use our undercover ^ 
assets in covert actions to helpj 
friendly individuals and groups! 
abroad with the hope that they might 
prevent seizures of political power by 
hostile or anarchic forces. Covert: 
operations have bolstered American 1 
policy in the p^G after skillful re- 
building of overseas nets, they would 
be capable of doing so in the future. 

Advance notification of covert-ac-, 
tiun plans should be restricted to the; 
Senate and House intelligence com-i 
mittees. where tight security controls 
exist. The foolish law now requiring 
advance notification of 150 Congress-, 
men in eight committees, almost guar-| 
anceeing leaks, should be repealed. 
Then the President in consultation 
with a small group of responsible Con- 
gressmen could use our potential 
pacities for meeting Soviet, Cuban and 
other underground warriors on equal 
terms rather chan letting Americans j 
abroad be sitting ducks as they were in 
Teheran. : 

Ray S. Cline, former Deputy Director ; 
for Intelligence in the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, is executive director of 
the Georgetown University Center for , 
Strategic und IntsmatioiwI Studies. ^ 
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Ex-C.LA. Officer Charges 
Agency Withheld Data on Korean Brioer 




By ROBERT PEAR 

S-«ul>oTl-.N.«YorKTim« 

WASHINGTON. officer who 

Central has charged , 

was stationed in agency inten- , 

in court docume^ the* ustice De- 1 

tionally concMl^^from , 

^Hormo brn« i^^S the ! 

syd°"w,thrco"^"bTt^^^^ 

and the Justice u v pjgtrict Court m 

R Lewis ot the reaerai Lie- 

AleUdria. Va.. At ^ ^ 

his adviser Hi^lnce officials 

s jr/s '<■ ““sti isss 

LudSfifTtVbUc^z®^ information about, 
the bribes. 1 

Complaints to Superiors 

Mr Liechty e.-tpressed si^jlfL^Sl' 
cems in ‘he '"itt®" Jiyic for; 

the court. 7he st« j Lgvvis ordered) 

a few days before, Ju^c ue 

?herequestofth.Governm«‘-^^ 3,3,edl 
docunfent°s 'o? cS^eril 


! suit in “identifiable damage to the na 
tional security." lawvers have now 

Justice Department latere 

1 ment. , . ^rh^duled to hold a 

I Judge Lewis tS ^^st. Such pro- 
hearing jlfusSu hut the 

tective orders . .1 ^ requested them 

emmenthassucces.funy.^^^^.^g 

in several r^entca^. magazine, 

•'»“ “i 

, oQ sr#»ars old. served 
Mr. Liechty . .* 19 ^. m his civil , 

intheC.I.A. frornl^Wl^^ P 

suit, he seeks damag-S jro 
Bodroghy. ni^ LaVa in Langley. Va.,l 
agency’s hwdqu Liechty in Seoul., 
who served "'‘‘AL-’ that Mr. Bodroghyi 
Mr. Liechty co"‘?"^Vt“^ statements to^ 
made en“V®’.til TSv had been dis- 
the effect that ^Ir- ^ ^ j. ^ 3 j, assign- 
chargedbeai^ehef^to^m. Mr. Bt> 

PTtie Government IS to, 

volved in the national secrets| 

protect what It say . j^gjfigd or prop- 

1 _ information that IS spokesman,. 

lerly classifiable. A * Q„|^not com-, 

fSueohty....MGW|O^V='"u. 

together in SMulm he «riy^^^^ 

teueoh.ys.Vsl».2™^„iVSi 

ESSSe “•* seoietly ..t.torBedt 


the influence-buying activities. Mr. Lie- 

cKstatements were made accord, ng 

to sources familiar witn tne =^5®, in . 
court documents now seal^ and in the 
e.oeaments he filed wun theC.i .-H. 

'' ir Liechtv said in his statements that 
he had accused the agency of withMldmg 
from the Justice Department in omation 

about brioery of American officials. 

r i^frtwmcirinn collected in 


ibout onoery ui ^ 

infpnip^nrp information collected m, 
the early I970*s was apparently not given; 
to prosecutors until 19^6. It was reported- 
then that President Park had personally- 
instructed a South Korean businessman;, 
Tongsun Park, to give cash, jewelr/,: 
campaign contributions and other gifts to« 
Congressmen. - 
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Koreans Haried Murder; 


hi-QA Officer Says 


By Allan Frank 

VOishin^ton Star Stoll Writer 

The head of the South Korean CIA 
intervened during his agency’s 1973' 
kidnapping of an opposition politi- 
cian to prevent the victim from 
being murdered at sea between 
Toyko to Seoul, a former U.S. CIA 
officer said yesterday. 

Christian Philip Liechty. who was 
a CIA operations officer in Seoul 
from 1969 to 1974, asserted U.S. and 
Japanese government protests about 
the kidnapping prompted the then- 
KCIA chief, Lee Hu Rak. to send a 
radio message halting the murder. 

Liechty contended the kidnap vic- 
tim, New Democratic Party leader 
Kim Doe Jung, apparently was 
scheduled to be tossed overboard 
from a ship that was transporting 
him secretly in chains to Seoul. Lee 
directed the operation. Liechty said. 

The former CIA officer talked 
with reporters after a federal judge 


in Alexandria suggested to Justice 
Department attorneys that they “act 
like big boys” and seek an injunc- 
tion to prevent Liechty from talking 
to the press about his CIA experi- 
ences. 

In making the suggestion. Senior 
U.S. District Judge Oren R. Lewis 
said he would be likely to grant such 
an injunction. 

The former U.S. intelligence offi- 
cer also maintained the CIA gave 
“hundreds of thousands of dollars” 
to Lee for bogus KCIA-CIA covert 
operations that actually were paper 
operations to funnel American pay- 
offs to Lee. 

Liechty said the U.S. government 
told the late, Park Chung Hee, then 
president of South Korea, it knew 
Park had approved the kidnapping 
of his political opponent, and that 
the United States would hold Park 
personally responsible if Kim were 
murdered. 


The Japanese government was i 
outraged that South Korean officials j 
had 'Violated Japanese sovereignty ; 
by kidnapping Kim from a Tokyo 
hotel, drugging him and transport- • 
ing him out ot the country on Aug. 8, ; 
1973. 

Kim was dumped by his captors in : 
front of his home in Seoul six days 
later. I 

Judge Lewis rejected Justice De- j 
partment attorney Stanley D. j 
Wright’s request that CIA officials be ! 
given 10 days to examine in secret 
Liechty ‘s responses to questions in a i 
private civil suit. 

Lewis frequently scolded Wright, j 
who was seeking indirectly to pre- . 
vent Liechty from revealing “na- 
tionai security” secrets during cues- | 
tioning in a private lawsuit filed by | 
Liechty against a CIA officer, Robert j 
F. Bodroghy. 1 

On Dec. 14, Lewis ordered Liechty I 
and his attorneys not to disclose the 
contents of a written answer to ques- ^ 
tions put to Liechty by attorneys for ’ 
Bodroghy, who was a superior of I 
Liechty’s in South Korea. i 

i 

Liechty, who is involved in a ; 
Montgomery County custody case 
with his estranged wife, claims in i 
his suit that Bodroghy made defama- ' 
tory statements about Liechty to, a ■ 
Montgomery court investigator 

- The former CIA officer, whaTeftJ 
the agency last year, has filed a i 
series of complaints with the agency 1 
that intelligence officers in South i 
Korea systematically misreported 
events in South Korea to further the- 
Nixon administration’s support of 
President Park. ^ 

Among the information the CIA 
station in Korea concealed from the i 
Justice Department and some offi- i 
- cials at CIA headquarters here, | 
Liechty has claimed, was extensive t 
evidence of KCIA operations to bnbe I 
U.S. congressmen from 1970 through ] 
late 1973. ' M . M 
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Claims CIA Xn&iv 



Bribery Campaign 


By Robert Meyers i 

and Charles R. Babcock j 

Washiaiioa Post StaJX Writers ' j 

A former CIA agent in South Korea- 1 
yesterday accused the agency of “de- j 
liberatel/* suppressing information in j 
the early 1970s that U.S. congressmen ; 
vv’ere talking sexual and financial 1 
bribes from Soutii Korean officials in I 
exchange for favorable trade arrange- : 
ments. i 

“It was a cover-up/' the former 
agent, C. Philip Liechty. charged in 
an interview. “Internal CIA reports in 
late 1971 and 1972 had the details, but I 
they were never sent to Washington. : 
The information came into our hands ■ 
accidentally. [ButJ it confirmed what : 
we had been hearing all along." 

Liechty. 39. was in the ClA’s Seoul i 
office at the time. 

Liechty said the unidentified CIA 
officials who allegedly suppressed the 

information did so In an attempt “to ] 
avoid political embarrassment" with ! 
congressional officials. One source j 
close to Liechty said that the CIA j 
feared its budget would be curtailed | 
by vindictive congressmen if the in- 
formation became known. 

“The name of the game was sex and 
booze and all the good things Asia has 
to offer," including money, Liechty 
said, I 

The former agent, who was fired by j 
the CIA last year during its economy- j 
oriented reduction in personnel, de- | 
dined to identify congressmen who | 
reportedly took the favors, whose i 
identities were known to CIA offi- 1 
cials. j 

Agents allegedly were told by their j 
superiors in 1971 and 1972 not to ask | 
their Korean sources about wealthy | 
Korean businessman Tongsun Park, j 


Vvho was at the center of the South i 
Korean influence-peddling scandal, ■ 
the source close to Liechty said. 

' However a House Foreign Affairs I 
subcommittee has reported that some j 
information on Park's lobbying efforts i 
was reported back to Washington in i 
the early 1970s, but it was not turned | 
over to the Justice Department for j 
possible prosecution until late 1975. | 

Additionally, the Senate Intelli- j 
gence Committee, in a 1978 report on i 
the CIA role in the Korean bribery 
affair, concluded that there was no . 
evidence of an intentional cover-up, t 
The report criticized the agency, how- | 
ever for what it described as sloppy 
reporting techniques. | 

Liechty was interviewed by the ’ 
committee staff shortly before the re- , 
port was issued a spokesman for the I 
committee said. - .j 

Liechty spoke with reporters yester- 
day after appearing in federal court 
in Alexandria in connection ^vith a S2 
million civil defamation and invasion- 
of-privacy suit he has filed against a 
former CIA colleague, Robert F. Bo- 
droghy. A deposition Liechty made in | 
the case purportedly contains infor- 
mation about national security mat- 
ters, and the Justice Department last i 
week had that material placed under 
seal so it would not be made public. 

Yesterday, U.S. District Court 
Judge Oren R. Lewis declined to rule 
in advance that any other national se- • 
curity matters revealed in the case be i 
placed under seal. He indicated how- 
ever, that he probably would do so to 
protect "national security," if the gov- 
ernment filed the proper forms. 

Outside the court Lichty, who 
joined the CIA in 1963, claimed, that j 


the agency used a bureaucratic devlc’■^ 
in the imd-1970s to. conceal from the 
Senate committee the agency’s al- 
leged involvement in foreign assassi- 
nations, which the intelligence panel 
then was investigating. 

According to Liechty, CLV person- 
nel, \vere ordered to sign a form stat- 
ing their “direct knowledge” of assas- 
sinations. Such language prohibited 
them from "revealing the detailed but 
indirect knowledge v/e had" of CL\ in- 
volvement. he said. Liechty also in- 
sisted that he possesses such “indi- 
rect" knowledge, but he would not 
elaborate. 

A CIA spokesman refused to com- 
ment yesterday on Liechty’s charges. 

The former agent said that the 
“massive bureaucracy that stifled ac- 
curate reporting" was what most an- 
gered him about the agency. 

For example, the source close to 
Liec.ht:/ said the ex-agent’s reports 
of alleged torture of South Korean 
students by Korean government offi- 
cials were watered down by CIA offi- 
cials in Seoul before being sent to 
'U'ashington. 

The source added that although 
Liechty admittedly has no documents 
to back up his various allegations, he 
has offered to take lie-detector tests. 

The civil suit against Bodroghy 
stems from a bitter child-custody bat- 
tle involving Liechty and his wife. Bo 
droghy allegedly told officials in the 
custody dispute that Liechty had been 
fired from the CLV for fajdure to obey 
orders and finish reports, and for 
once threatening with a gun a CL\ of- 
ficial who interfered with him, accord- 
ing to court papers, 

Bodroghy has declined comment. 
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This is the first part of a tlirec-part | 
interview with’ Frank CarluccI, who be- 
came deputy director of the Central In* i 
telligencc Agency in early 1378. After • 
serving In Ihc'Navy and graduating from 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, he served with the For- 
eign Service* In Sputh Africa; Kinshasa, 
Congo; Zanzibar and Brazil, He also has 
been director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity; deputy director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget; ijndcr. 
•secretary of. the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; and ambassador 
to Portugal.' ‘ . 


By MICHAEL SHAW I 

Q. Mr. CarluccI, what are the choUe’iiges the . 
United States will encounter la wotI4..‘affalrs la i 
the 1980s? I 

A. That’s a rather broad question. Let me : 
divide my answer into a number ofcategorics. 
First there would be the national security 
challenges: our defense posture vis-a-vis the j 
Soviets and a whole series of treaties that are j 
under negotiation, like disarmament and mu- ; 
tual and balanced force reductions. .What , 
posture win the United States and the Soviet ' 
Union take in these negotiations? Certainly we 
will continue to face the problem of nuclear 
proliferation. The energy problem' will 'remain 
with us and. Indeed, it could become even more 
critical in the ‘80s. If consumption continues to | 
go up as It has and production, remains cons- 
tant as predicted, additional measures will 
have to be taken on the energy front. 

There is also the question of relationships ' 
with the Third World; the Issue of equitable 
distribution of wealth between the have and 
have-not- nations. Connected 'with this are the 
difficult issues posed by Soviet and Cuban ex- 
pansion activity, particularly in Africa. There 
will also be questions of how the United States 
can strengthen her rclaltonshlps with her 


allies; how our relationship with the People’s 
Republic of China will evolve; and what role 
the continuing problem of 'Vietnam and Cam- , 
bodia may play In that relationship. 

q, What is the Central Intelligence Agency’s 

role, as you view It, in meeting these j 
challenges? 

A. Fundamentally, our role is to provide the 
policymaker with the best possible Information 
ion which ho can base policy decisions. Tliis 

means efficlc.nt and good collection, high- 
quality analysis, and links with the poll-' 
cymaker that permit us to respond to his high- 
priority needs. 

Q. What effect. If any, have recent revela- 
tions and books about the agency had on Its 
ability to perform these functions, particularly 
with respect to Its relations with foreign in- 
telligence agencies and sources of Informa- 
tion? 

A. Obviously, no Intelligence organization 
can function at peak efficiency In the constant 
.glare of the public spotlight. But, we accept 
some of t'nis as a fact of life. Books always 
cause a problem. Particularly damaging, are 
the ones that reveal our sources and methods. 
Consequently, we have established a procedure 
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to try to dec'll \Yith this problem. Employees , 
si^n a co:;tract when they come to work for us j 
auihprizin;; us to review their manuscripts for I 
sensitive intelligence ii'Jormation, We have , 
had generally sood results with this practice, ; 
with one or two notable exceptions. In the 
ease of Trank Saepp, w'c took the issue to court 
and so far the position cf the agency has been 
/upheld. -Tlicre is also a group in Washington, 
D.C.. that publishes a bulletin entitled ‘'Covert 
Action,'* whose purpose is to expose the names j 
of CIA personnel and agents overseas. Tins is j 
particularly harmful, and so we arc consulting 
with the Congress and the attorney general on 
measures that might be taken to curtail it. It 
is very difficult in an intelligence organization 
to ever know how- much Information you might 
have received if these kinds of activities were 
not going on. People who co-operate with us ; 
express concern about these books, and the ^ 
activities of people like Philip Agee. We have 
reason to believe that this has impacted ad- 
versely on the flow of information to us. 
Nonetheless, we continue to be an effective j 
organization. 

Q. Recently, there, have been articles In the 
press which have criticized the agency with 
respect to developments In Iran and other ar* , 
tides which suggest that the limitations ! that 
have been placed on the agency and criticism 
of the agency have hobbled its effectiveness, 
Would you care to comment of these state- 
ments? 

A. It is hard to generalize on these matters, ^ 
Generally, when people talk about Intelligence 
failures, they tend to think in absolute terms. 
But, intelligence does not operate in absolute 
terms. It is always possible to have more in- 
formation about a given situation. How much 
information is enough? In eases such as Iran, 
the press accounts prior to the departure of the 
shah were generally exaggerated. , Tills Is not 
to say that our predictions were perfect. But it 
is certainly Inaccurate to say that the in- 
telligence community did not forecast the dif- 
ficulties in Iran. We have tried recently to 
sharpen our reporting and analysis on broad | 
social movements. j 

One of the problems in the intelligence 
business is that you can never talk about your j 
' successes. Generally, a successful operation Is | 
j only successful as long 'as it can be kept se- 
I .-.X ji ahniit our successes, we com* ; 

(As Received) 


promise our sources and our methods. Usual* : 
ly, it is only the so-called failures that come to ' 
*lisht. Tlial's just one of the facts of life that • 
we have to live with In tho intelligence 
busincss.^ I assure you there have been 
successes and that they have been important 
successes. . j 

As far as constraints arc concerned, this is j 
essentially a' matter of 'establishing the proper j 
checks and balances without impeding Ln-i 
IcUigcncc effectiveness. V/c think that Ex-i 
ccutivc Order 1203S, issued by President Carter 
at the outset of his administration, Is an im- 
portant step In this direction. We also think it 
is possible to develop charter legislation which 
will set. out broad guidelines for intelligence 
activities which will reassure the Congress and 
the American people that Intelligence 
organizations arc under controli yet will not 
impede their effectiveness. 

In connection with tho charter legisbtion, 
there* arc some areas of concern to us. For 
example, we ore required to report' plans to 
carry out covert actions to seven committees 
of Congress, That obviously imposes con- 
straints on the president's ability to carry on 
covert action activities. Mind you, we think we 
ought to report to Congress, but to a 
reasonable number of committees, not seven. 
The Freedom of Inform’ation Act has caused us 
a number of problems. We find that the prac- 
tice of using the disclosure process in trials to 
push for the revelation of more classified 
material than the Intelligence Community can 
conscionably accept, and thereby stymie the 
prosecution — a practice referred to as "gray 
mail!'— has impeded our efforts to deal with 
serious security breaches. We also think that 
the antiquated 1917 Espionage Act is not a good 
instrument for solving the kinds of- problems 
su;:h as tho "Covert Action" bulletin problem 
that I described earlier. 

Copyright 19?9. MIchAcl S. Shaw. 

Next: Covert operatioTis, 
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This is the second part of 
three-part interview with 
Frank • Carhtcci, who be- 
carnc deputy director of t?ie 
Central Intelligence Agency 
in early 1978. 


U 




/ Cy MICHAEL SIIAW . ' 

Q. If you had a free hand to write not only ! 
the charter by the operations book tor the 
agency In the 1980s, how would you structure 
things and what would you do? ^ 

A. Well, I think the first concept that has to j 
be understood, and understood fully, is that con- I 
fidentiality is the heart of an intelligence opera- 
tion, There arc certain things that we can make 
available to the public. We try to do that by 
declassifying up to .150 finished intelligence 
products per year on a wide variety of subjects. 
But we have to restore an environment where 
we can distinguish between that information 
which can be made public and Information ^ 
which must be kept confidential in the interest j 
of the nation. It is very difficult to establish a • 
set of written proscriptions In statute. Some | 
proscriptions on intelligence activities already | 
exist. But if you try to make a comprehensive j 
list, you inevitably imply* that something no- . 
body thought to put on the list is therefore 

authorized. ^ 

I think that you need to establish a surrogate 
process’ through congressional oversight and 
something like the present Intelligence Over- 
sight Board, which would sec that intelligence 
activities are within the acceptable .limits of 
U.S. public opinion. These oversight mechan- 
isms exist in one form or another today and arc 
still evolving. All and all. I think we arc mov- 
ing in a healthy direction and,, aside from cor- 
recting some of the problems I mentioned car- 
Uer, I do not think 1 would try to reverse 
course in any way at this point. 


Q, What would you do to sharpen the intclll* 
gcncc community’s ability to discern and prior- ^ 
itizc signals from different parts of the world? 

A. We have given a lot of thought to this* 
problem and have taken certain steps to deal 
with it. The most Important was to establish 
a focal point in the intelligence community for 
’•‘warning.” Wc have put one of our most senior 
and able officers in charge of that function. He 
*in turn reports to an intelligence committee 
which I chair. This has worked very well and 
I think will continue to serve us in excellent 
fashion. 

Q. Convert operations, particularly during the 
Vic.tnam/Watcrgale period, took on some nega- 
tive connotations that may not necessarily fit 
in their historical perspective. Can you give oar 

readership a view of covert operations within 
its long-term historical perspective that can ; 
enlighten us on what a nation must do or be i 
able to do in the world in order to meet the 
challenges that wc face today? 

A. First of all. both the president and the 
Congress have * recognized that covertt action 
’Is a legitimate foreign policy tool. That is 
exactly what it should be, a foreign policy tool, 
and not an independent capability. Covert, ac- 
tion is attempting to influence events in other 
parts of the world without the source of that 

influence becoming known. Most people do not 
have any problem with trying to influence 
events in other parts of the world. Indeed, that 
Is what much of our foreign policy is about. 
Most people also recognize that most things 
that an intelligence organization does have to 
be done clandestinely. 
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Somehow, it is just when you put the two to- 
gether that people have problems with it. Yei 
one can conceive of many circumsanccs where 
a friendly, democratic government needs ncip. . 
It cannot accept that help overtly Witnout i.n- 
curring political diliicultics. — et us ^a.. , . 0 i 
example, that they have to deal with a terror- 
ist problem and ask the United States for tha. 
help. If the statomen are poiiticaUy vulnerable, 
they may well ask that that help be given cian- ^ 

dcstincly. , 

I find that when most people take Issue ^Ylth 
covert action they are really quarreling with 
the policy and not the instrument. Just be- 
cause I disagree with giving economic aid to 
country X. that docs not mean that I believe 
economic aid should not continue to bo a for- 
eign policy tool. Covert action has become as- 
sociated .with one or two highly controversial- 


foreign policies. j 

OncG again, the successes cannot be men- i 
tioned because the credit for those successes 
must go to the foreign government, not to us. 

The important point is to ensure that a mcch- 
anism for policy control is set up and that we 
hot do away with the policy instrument itself, i 
-Such a control mechanism has now been cs- i 
tablishcd, although, as I mentioned earlier, it 
would bo appropriate to cut down on the num- 
ber of congressional committees which have ; 
to be informed when a covert action operation ; 

is undertaken, | 

Q. Following the definition of a successful 
covert action as being in fact covert^ .1 would 
assume that one reason wc do not read too 
much in the press about the activity of KGB 
or covert operations of terrorist groups or of 
pchrhaps Cuba and other countries, is that by 
that definition, if they arc not discovered, they i 
have been succcssfub Can you outline, for ex- 
ample, in the I^Iidcast, what are the operative 
forces beneath the surface there? To what ex- 
tent is there the unreported and unseen chal- 
lenge of the opposition, if one wants to put it 

that way? .lu i - 

A. Well, I cannot go into any detail without 

revealing sources of information. Incidentally, 
most people do not appreciate how easy it 
is for another country's counterintelligence 
operation to trace a seemingly harmless fac- | 
lual statement about a situation back to a par- 
ticular agent or a particular method. So, we , 
can't be loo careful. 1 

One tiling that is Important to recognize is 


that, In most cases where our adversaries have 
been successful, they have been willing to ; 
undertake cither covert actions or overt mill- j 
■tary actior.s. We now sec a substantial Cuban ; 
military presence in Africa, for example. Th.era 
arc various parts of the world ^ where you see : 
a substantial Soviet presence. They do not ! 
really operate under the same set of constraints 
that v/c, as a society, do. In most eases you 
■find them exploiting existing unrest. 

\That is why it is so important for our country , 
to work to resolve problems which create un- | 
rest and conflicts bet'ween and within nations. | 
It is also why it is important for our country to ^ 
help countries friendly to us to resolve their' 
underlying economic and social problems. Cer- 
tainly the KGB is at work and they put sub- 
stantial resources into their operations. But, ^ 
our country, despite the constraints our intelli- 
gence organizations face,’ has superior intelli- 
• gcnce service. ' 

Q. At the risk of doing some crystal-ball 
gazing, do you believe that the world energy 
crisis can be dealt with in the next few years? 

A. I think it can be dealt with blit not with- 
out the exercise of a great deal of willpower 
by Americans and by the people of other coun- 
tries in the free world The problem is essen- 
. tially one of restraining increasing consump- 
tion while stimulating sources of production. 
Unfortunately the rate of consumption has so 
far outstripped the rate of increase of sources 
of production tliat over the next few years only 
consumption restraint will solve the problem. 
But, given the will, I think wc can solve it. 

Next: Oil and the Middle East 

Copyright 1979, Michael 8. Shaw 
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This is the last part 0 / a 
three-part interview 
Frank Carlucci, who be- I 
came deputy director 0 / the f 
Central Intellioencc Agency [ 
in early 2S7S. s 



By MICHAEL SHAW | 

Q, In light of what has happened in Iran>! 
do you believe the other Mideasl oil-producing ; 
countries represent an ongoing, stable supply 
of oil? 

A. It would not be appropriate for me .0 
comment on individual countries, but the line, 
between production and demand is now so thin 
that any disruption sueh as has occurred in 
Iran is bound to have an immediate impact on 
consumers. Obviously, there are sources of 
instability in the oil-producing areas of the 
world, and these are things that we have to , 
monitor very closely. i 

Q. lias the Central Intelligence Agency pro- 
vided the president with a worse-case scenario 
In the event that there arc further disruptions 
of the oil supply from the Mid East? 

A We supplv the president with a continu- 
ing ’ analysis including both optimistic and 

worse-case assumptions. 

Q. How pessimistic Is your wor.se-cnse as- j 

sumption? . . . i. 1 1 ' 

A. It is the kind of assumption that would 

entail some hardship on the part of Americans. 
Q. One book written about the beginning of ^ 

World War II suggested that Japan’s timing ; 
of Us attack on Pearl Harbor was related , to 
an approximately 90-day-or-so supply of oU. 
Docs history repeat itself? 

A, I don’t know about history repeating it- 
self! but we can certainly learn lessons from ; 
•history and one of the great lessons of Pearl; 
Harbor was that our nation needs effccUvc 
intelligence. It was precisely as a Result of 
Pearl Harbor that the predecessor agency of 
the CIA, the Office of Strategic Services 
the OSS — was created. 


Q Many assertions have appeared in the 
press to the effect th.at tiic American people 
have lost the will to assert Ihcinscivcs in world 
affairs. In analyzing world developments, and 
in sketching scenarios for different questions 
that present themselves, is the willingness 
of the American people to react to particular 
situations plugged into the equation? ; 

A. We deal with foreign intelligence only, 
and do not analyze domestic reaction to foreign 
events. Our job is simply to tell tlie policy- 
maker what those foreign events arc and what 
the likely inlcnUons of foreign leaders mignl 
be. It is Ihcn up to the policymaker to assess 

the domestic ramifications of their decisions. 

Q. Is it fair to say that llic Central Intelli- 
gence Agency will gather the facts, analyze 
them, sketch the scenarios, and pose the alter- 
natives, but it is the ultimate responsibility 
of the president to decide what the country 
'shall do and he is he one who must make llmt 
decision in light of American public opinion? 

A. That Is a fair assessment. 

Q. There has been considerable discussion 
lliat the morale of personnel in tlic Central In- 
telligence Agency has fallen off in recent years. 

Would you attribute that development to the 
environment and attitudes within the United 
Stales toward the intelligence business gener- 
ally, or would you say that there have been 
some organizational problems witliin the agen- 
cy Ihnt are being met at the current time? 
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A. Morale is a nebulous IhinS. Obviously j 
there arc a number of factors that impact on j 
morale. The barrage of criticism to %vhich the ; 
agency has been subjected has had its impact 
on our employees* This is particularly true b*.* 
cause of the facts have been distorted or in- 
accuraic and, given the nature of our business, 
we arc unable to put tlicm in perspective. Like 
any organization, wc have our internal prob- 
lems. Wc like to think that we are dealing with , 

them effectively. ^ ^ . r' 

From my own experience,— in number o.. 
government agencies, I would characterize the 
morale of the CIA as high. Certainly wc have , 
some of the most competent and dedicated peo- | 
pic in government working in the CIA. Many 
of Ihcm work extremely long hours and cannov 
even tell iheir families N^hat they arc domg. 
perhaps a measure of the state of our licallh \ 
is the fact that we. have no trouble recruiting. | 
people. In fact, the number of applications 
for employment with the agency has been go- 
ing up and the quality of people that arc com- 
ing into the agency today is as good as, if not^ 
belter than, it ever has been, 

Q, Which is more important, the quality of 
the people that you bring into the Central In- , 
Iclligcncc Agency, or the development of the 
new technologies that arc making the spy busi- 
ness very different than it used to be? 

•A. Both are Important. Without quality peo- 
'rISi develop quality technology. If j 

the question is what is more important, techni- j 
cal collection or human collection, the answer 
once again is that both are important- The tech- 
nical systems can accomplish a great deal but 
they have their limitations. They can only tell 
you what is happening right now or what hap- 
pen ed yesterday. It really takes human intelli- 
gence to know what people’s intentions are. 

.Q, You arc privy to probably the most stark 
view of the world of just about anybody. Arc 
you optimistic or pessimistic about the future 


of the United Stales? 

A. Basically, I am an optimist. 1 think cur 
country has the resources, both human and na- 
tural. and the will to deal with the problems 
it faces. 

Q. . Do you place your guarded optimism 
"witlilrt a certain’ time frdmc'iii which wc must 
• do ccrt.ain things? 

A. Certainly. And some of those things have 
already been discus.'jcd in this interview. Wc 
need to deal with the question of our defense ca- 
pability, vis-a-vis the growing defense capa- 
bility of the Soviets. We need to deal with prob- 
lems such as nuclear proliferation and we need 
to deal with the problems of energy and the 
Third World. 

Q, Is time running out on any of these is- 
sues? 

A. In foreign affairs, time dees not usually 
run out. The problems become more difficult 
to deal with if you do not face up to them.. In 
most of the areas I have mc.ntioned, I believe 
our country is moving to face up to the prob- 
lems, 

Copyright 197D, Mich n el S. Shaw 
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Hichard Heims was h@ad of the CIA for seven yea/s and 



he blames Congress^fpr damaging confidence in She Agency 
and argues that covert action is necessary in a brutal world. 


KENNETH HARRIS : ’JVhat with 
the present Iran crisis and the I 
row about Cuba earlier this year, j 
it seems to a foreigner like me 
that the Am.erican people are not 
netting the Intelligence Service j 
they ought, to have, I wonder if | 
that’s anything to do with the fact j 
— if true — that the power ‘ of the ; 
CIA has been much curtailed as 
a result of public investigation 
by Congress? ^ 

RICHARD HELMS : I know it’s 
the conventional wisdom to 
blame Intelligence for not warn- 
ing us of the Shah’s downfall and 
what has happened since, but I 
can’t for the life of me see why. 
Everybody could read in the 
newspapers what was happening' 
in Iran. The question . was, what 
did governments do about it? 
What was the Shah doing? Did j 
the US support the Shah? Did | 
Britain support the Shah? Where j 
was the support from Western | 
Europe? This went on for 14;; 
months before the Revolution in i 
February. “ - /I 


So v/hat v/as the role of Intelli- 
gence? The American Embassy 
reported that there were demon- 
strations, that there were going 
to be more -demonstrarions, that 
Khomeini was in Paris. These 
were things manifest to everyone. 
And yet people keep saying j ‘If 
we’d had better Intelligence, we 
would have done something.’ But 
what better Intelligence did you 
need than that the country was 
rising, in increasing intensity, 
'^against the Shah? V 

As for Cubaj the Carter ^Ad- 
rininistration stopped intelligence- 
gathering flights over the island 
in January 1977s and did notj 
resume them for almost^ two | 
years/ as I understand .Carter j 
wanted to make friendly^over- i 
tures and warm up to the Cubans. 
I’m inclined to think there was I 
more politics than Intelligence — 
or lack of Intelligence— in ^ the 
'row about Cuba. • - 

' There is a case to be; made 
that American Intelligence was 
adversely affected by the 1975 i 


Congressional investigation. There 
is no doubt that a lot of secret 
material was put in the public 
domain which, in my opinion, 
should never have been allowed ■ 
out. Other material was presented 1 
in a needlessly biased and sensa- j 
tional form. All these things tend . 
to reduce morale and the quality 
of Intelligence work. . c -- 

rd like to come back to that | 
later. Meanwhile, how> did the : 
CIA get started? 

The Central Intelligence ; 
Agency was originally established ; 
as an overt part of the US Govern- | 
menr in 1947. It was to be answer- j 
able only to the National Security | 
Council, which in effect means the j 
President. It was to see all infer- ; 
mation coming in, of whatever i 
source, from foreign lands. It : 
would analyse it, appraise it, cor- i 
relate it, evaluate it, and make 
reports to the President, and other t 
important officials. 

Why was this new' ‘ agency ; 
needed ? It was felt necessary 
because the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbour in 1941 clearly . 
demonstrated that if the relevant 
Intelligence available in Washing- 
ton had been pulled together in j 
a central place and examined, we I 
could have foreseen the attack. 
And so the CIA was set up to per- 
form this function. 
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* Was it a good idea that it should 
have been an overt function? 

Yes, because there was nothing 
about this organisation that bad 
to do with clandestine work such 
as espionage, counter-espionage, 
or covert action. But there, was 
one sentence put in the law stating 
that the Agency was to perform ! 
certain ‘functions of common | 
concern.** Now, under this par- | 
ticular dispensation, the National ^ 
Security Council issued a series | 
of highly classified directives t 
which pushed the Agency into j 
secret activities such as espion- 
age, counter-espionage and, later, 

‘ covert , action * and para-military , 
operations. This was done over a i 
time, it wasn’t done all at once. 

It was intended that these 
activities would be relatively 
small, that -they/ would be 
decently covered * in the CIA. 
Along came the Korean war, how- 
ever, and the. expansion of the 
covert apparatus of the CIA, 
From that time on, the covert 
part of the Agency began to be 
the tail that wagged the dog. 
People forgot that the Agency had 
been set up; for an analytic pur- 
pose, and began to see it as an 
activist Agency. It was involved 
in various kinds of clandestine 
manipulation, cloak-and-dagger if 
you like, dirt\' tricks if you like— 
whatever terminology you prefer. 

It is this that has become asso- 
ciated with the initials * CIA ’ and 
I feel, frankly, that in 1979, it is 
high time the name of the Agency 
was changed. CIA: those three 
initials have become what we in ^ 
the US refer to as a buzz word. It:: 
isn’t "a word, but they’re dtizzg 
initials. You say ‘CIA* and that| 
immediately triggers' mental^ 
images of the Bay^ of Pigs or the^ 

demise of Allende in Chile. ^ ^ 

This is particularly true in foreign^j 

countries, and constitutes a prob-.J 
lem that is only dimly perceived i 
by the American public. There is 
a flood of propaganda all over the 
world, every day, from Russian 
sources, from Eastern European 
sources, from outlets in Africa 
and Asia accusing the CIA of 
various heinous crimes, none of 
which it has committed. There’s 
a constant ratatatat about what 
the CIA is allegedly doing to the 
poor countries in the Third 
World, what it’s doing to overturn 
- Governments in other parts of the j 
globe.. None of this is happening | 
these days, but the propaganda j 
goes on, and effectively so. ' 


\ 

If you’re going to change the | 
name, wouldn’t it also be a good | 
idea to make it clear that what- I 
ever.' covert action is necessary i 
will no longer be carried on by j 
the CIA? I 

: This is one of the problems that | 
comes up in connection with the i 
legislation currently being dis- i 
cussed . in Congress. If one is 
going to start legislating specific 
prohibitions for Intelligence 
Agencies, one must draw up 
specific guide-lines for what one 
can do and what' one »can’t do. 
There is nobody in Journalism ^ 
who doesn’t know that you can j 
play with words, interpret themj 
narrowly or widely and so forth. 1 
I think the legislative route is the ! 
wrong route to go. I think the * 
correct route is to have confidence j 
in the President and his advisers. i 
and in his ability to direct an In - 1 
telligence organisation to do what i 
it should be doing, and. to help^ it ^ 
as it needs to be helped or criticise | 
it as it needs to be criticised. But • 
leave the President some latitude. 

Laws have a way of restricting j 
one at a time and in a way one 
never anticipates. The unexpec- 
-ted in the world is the one thing 
that is surely going to happen. 
Why do we have to harness CIA 
operators ? ■ Because we don t 

trust our President, because we , 
don’t trust the Director ? Be- | 
cause power corrupts ? These i 
things sound so nice when they re ■ 
said in the old halls of academia- 
People like to feel proud of 
v;hat • a clean, decent and 
righteous country we have. But 
the fundamental- fact remains 
that you’ve got to trust somebody! 
in your Government. If you: 
don’t, what kind of a Government 
have you got ? Are we a govern- 
able people? If were a govern- 
able people we have got to have 
some trust- in the people we pick 
to govern; And if we can t do 
this, then I think there are a lotj 
of other things we aren’t going to 
be able to do, including the whole 
running, of the country^ And, 
therefore, I think that building 
in all these inhibitions is quite, 
unnecessary. And these so-called 
abuses that the Agency has been: 
charged' with in the past, really/ 
when -you examine them, weren t 
all that bad or all that serious, and| 
to set up an entire legal 
in an effort to prevent some lime| 
abuse in the future, seems to me, 
the wrong way to approach ttns 
'problent- ■ ' ^ 


Members of Congress 
seem verv critical of the CIA up 
to the early 1970s. Why have they 
been so critical in the past three 
or four years ? 

It rather seems, as one sits here 
in Washington, that almost every 
Senator feels he could do a better 
iob as President than the incum-i 
bent, and it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference whether the.incumbent is 
Republican or .Democrat, Carter, 
Ford, Nixon, Johnson, or Kennedy. 
Many of today’s Congressmen, un- 
like some of their pr^ecessors, 
show a definite assertiveness as 
to their rights, entitlements and 
so forth. 'And they take advantage 
"of a piece of legislation which 1 
deplore — the so-called Hughes- 
Ryati amendment to 
Assistance Act of 
amendment mandated that the 
Director of Central Intelligence; 
was- to report to four Committees j 
in the House and four Committee- 
in the Senate on 

did in the covert action field. W eil, 
that effectively kills covert action, 
because one simply cannot assume _ 
that literally scores of 
men and Senators and their stalls 
are all going to keen the secrets. ^ 
Couldn’t the men who drafted i 
the amendment see that ? 

One would have thought so, 
but I found out to my surprise, 
and I must say, great disappoint-; 
ment, that neither President Ford : 
nor Mr Colby — Director of Ceh- 
ral Intelligence at the time — 
made any remonstrance about it. 
The President could have. Pie i 
might w^ell have stopped the 
amendment while the bill w’as be- ; 
ing put in final form during the 
House-Senate conference. But; 
there was no remonstrance from ; 
the Ford Administration. That was 
the time to knock it out. Now it’s : 
been on the books all these years. 
Why it can't be changed noiu, I 
don’t know. Semething should be 
done to correct this situation. 

Do you see any conflict between 
public concern over ‘ dirty tricks * 
and the operation of an effective 
Intelligence network ? 

^ ' There-js a strange attitude that 
" pervade^ American public 
opinion,' ’Americans waiit . a 
strong' . . Intelligence ^ organisa- 
' tion, they feel their Govern- 
ment should know what’s going on 
in the world. On the other hand,* 
they don’t much like hearing about 
dirty tricks or the connivery that 
is involved in espionage. They’d 
be delighted'to have the operation 
run and not hear too much about 
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Many Americans — and I don^t 
know whethen this is a majority 
view — have me peculiar idea that 
the US is so rich and so powerful 
and so wise that we don’t need to 
demean ourselves with such things 
as espionage- and covert action be- 
cause, after all, we’re a righteous, 
upstanding people and nothing’s 
going to happens to us. Vv^e hold 
our banner high i. and set a good 
example, or so we believe. Well. 

that’s all very nice, and in man: 
respects, it’s kind of sweet, but is 
it .very intelligent ? , 

The approach of the Carter/ 

. Mbndala Administration has been 
/to- bend over backwards on all 
these issues c£ human rights and 
civil *• rights, as if a sovereign 
people^ didn’t have an obligation^ 
to protect itself against foreigners; 
.who are spying on it; against its.j 
own citizens who engage in' 
treasonable acts of one sort or- 
another. ' ^ 

It seems to me that we’ve« 
become in the past few years' 
wonderfully sort of airy-fairy 
about the world in which we live,, 
failing to recognise that it’s a ' 
brutal world. This business of 
being righteous and upstanding I 
espouse, and it would be fine if 
the other fellow were equally 
righteous and upstanding. But if 
he’s going to take advantage of 
you and you still don’t want to 
demean yourself to meet him on 

his own terms, then you have to 
take the consequences. 

.There are all kinds of things 
going on in the world that are 
important for Governments . to 
know in the fast-moving conimu- 
nications of our time. A hundred 
years ago, it was different. The 
important thing then was to know 
if some foreign Power was about 
to build a new weapon or make an 
advance in technology that would 
threaten the existence of your 
country. ^ , ' - , ♦ , , 

We’re an interlocked world 
these days ; what we do affects 
the other fellow, and what he does 
affects us, and even small coun- 
tries in the Third World wdth their 
one-crop economies have an^eftect ) 
on the commodity markets in our 
own country. In short, there’s a. 
whole range of things that Govern- 
ments ought to be informed] 
about. With Britain’s current eco- 1 
nomic problems, I would have I 
thought that it would be more j 
important to have a good Secret j 
Senr'ice today than it was in the i 
days of Queen Victoria when the 
world was your oyster, and a gun- 
boat solved your problems. I 


Have American attitudes been 
influenced by what people have 
read in the newspapers about, for 
instance, the CIA conditioning 
people wdth drugs? 

Well, I don’t think there is any , 
question but that the way this 
issue of drugs wras played up in 
the newspapers, it did indeed 
make a bad impression on the 
American public. Mistakes were 
made in some of the liberties the 
Agency took in the drug pro- 
gramme, but the programme as 
such seemed to be perfectly 
legitimate. i 

When the Agency was «tab-.t 
lished in 1947, wc had the difficult j 
problem of settling it into Amen- . 
can society and the American 
bureaucracy. The CIA was a brand 
new organisation set up to do 
functions which had not been per- 
formed in the US before. ] 

As we looked at the world, 
what were some of the problems | 
we were going to have to face ? 
What were the Russians doing in 
the field of drugs, for example ? . 
This query was triggered by the 
fact that a Swiss chemist named 
Hoffman suddenly came up one . 
day with a drug, now known as l 
LSD, which was odourless, taste- 
less and colourless. In other 
words pour it into a glass of 
wrater and you didn’t even know* 
it was there, and yet it had the 
power to turn a normal individual 
into a case of walking schizo- 
phrenia. Well, suppose, wa said to 
ourselves, the Russians were to ! 
use something like this against us. 1 
Shouldn’t we be prepared to. know 
what the reactions are ? How to 
^agnose it ? What to look for ? ; 

There was the episode of ; 
George. Kennan, our Ambassador ^ 
to the Soviet Union in the early ' 
1950s, who made.'a speech in 
Berlin that got him declared per- 
sona non grata by the Russians 
There was a feeling at the time 
that perhaps the Russians had con- 
trived this and maybe they d 
given him something like LSD 
and he was just disoriented. 
Ambassador Kennan bas his o-^ 
explanation these days as to why 
he gave the speech, but the fact ^ 
remains it was one of the triggers 
that set off an examination of LSD. 


Now, I recognise the widespread ; 
belief that the CIA administered | 
it to unwitting people, including 
a man :who jumped out of a 1 
window to his death. But Mr ! 
Olson was a member of a military I 
group working on these things. He 
was part of a group that the • 
Agency was consulting with. He 1 
had well understood that he wras 
going to be administered a drug, • 
he didn’t know what drug, he 
didn’t know when it was going to 
be administered, but he under- 
stood the ground rules and so he 
was a willing participant in the 
experiment. I believe it is said ; 
that we didn’t examine Olson’s > 
background sufficiently and that j 
he had suicidal tendencies. His 
family', which was given a big sum 
of money by President Ford as a 
result of this episode, denies that 
he was suicidal, but .1 believe, 
there is evidence to suggest he j 
was.. In any event, . this expen- | 
ment wrasn’t handled with suf-'j 
ficient safeguard,, and. everyone is , 
genuinely sorry about it. But the 
fact that w'e were investigating • 
what different kinds of drugs do j 
to people, seemed to me to be a i 
perfectly rational thing for us to 
be doing in a wmrld where such 
drugs might be used against 
innocent Americans. 

The same thing applies to , 
brainw’^ashing. We did a lot of 
work to try to ascertain how brain- ; 
washing was accomplished, why it 
was accomplished, w'hat its reac- 
tion on prisoners was and so 
forth. The point I w^ant to make 
is that we felt these were fields 
we ought to investigate in order 
to protect ourselves if such 
methods were used against us. 

You seem to be implying that 
in the interests of a national 
security, a loyal Intelligence man 
will stop at nothing : drugging, 
assassination — anything. 
people would claim to be borriiied 

by that, rm not sure they would 
all be sincere in doing so, but they 
would make public noises to that 
effect. 
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I recognise that and I’m not con- 
tending for one minute that : 
Intelligence officers should be de- ' 
void of ihorality, I don’t think 
John le Carre has done any par- 
ticular service by suggesting that 
some Intelligence operatives are 
vrorked-over psychotic cases who 
don’t understand the borders or 
limits of human conduct. But 
where do you draw the line ? 

How far should’ a man go in *pe 
dim twilight- of some types of 
Intelligence ; work, some typ^s oi 
covert action ? I submit that the | 
British public might feel dif- 
ferently about these matters in a 
different context. . If there were 
a war on, they might feel one v^y, 
whereas if there were not, they 
might feel another. . . 

It becomes even more compli- 
cated in our country where ve 
had wo wars, the Korean V/ar 
and the Vietnam War, that were 
undeclared wars. Were they, or 
were they not, wars in the legaiis- 
tic sense of the term ? Certainly 
people were fighting one another, 
and certainly people were killing 
one another. In these circum- 
stances, trying to draw the moral 
profile of an Intelligence oSScer is 
a difiicult thing to do. Certainly 
the men with whom I was -asso- 
ciated in the CIA bad .no interest 
in going around killing ■ people, 
and they didn’t kill. Assassination 
is no part of an. Intelligence 
Officer’s duty. 


I believe there are certain i 
other types of activity in which ^ 
American Intelligence Officers ^ 
should not participate. ^ The ! 
American public won’t sit still for 
drug trafficking, torture or physi- ^ 
cal brutality. These are things, 
that most of us know very clearly , 
the American people won’t 
tolerate. 

But the public should be fair 
enough to recognise that, in war, 
things might be different. In the 
Second World War, for example, 
there was a lot at stake. The Bri- 
tish Commandos who were i 
trained by Col. Fairbairn weren’t } 
taught to fight fair, they were ; 
trained to survive,, to kill with j 
stealth, and if they couldn’t kill j 
the enemy, to maim him.^ This 
was, I think, quite proper in the 
circumstances. But if it v/ere to be 
done today — if the whole lexicon 
of dirty tricks were to be anpHed 
— people would he quite shaken 
by it. 

Next Sundey : Richard Helms on 
Russian intelligence methods. 
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KENNETH HARRIS: The Rus-' 
sians have the reputation of being i 
better at Intelligence work than! 
anybody else. Why should this be 
so ? 

RICHARD HELMS : The Russians 
have had at their disposal a lot 
o£ manpower/-that"s point one ; 
and point two, Intelligence 
has beerx part of the Soviet 

governmental machinery* for gen- 
erations, and they understand how 
to do it with great skill. It involves 
not getting caught, it involves 
handling'^yourself in such a way 
that you don?t -attracr attention, 
ir involves a lot of things. ^ ^ 

The KGB differs* substantially j 
from the Cl A, in that ir has Iwh 
domestic and foreign responsibiJi- } 
ties.- It nor only has pc:rncernal 
securitv functions ini the* Sov^t 
UTnion,' but .also it operates the 
Bftrder Guards, which is a vetr, 
large organisation in Russia. Tnis*i 
is^in addition to performing, along, 
with the GRU [the Russian equiva- 
lent of MI6J, foreign :espionage- 
activitv. The KGB is very active ; 
they’re active in Western Europe 
certainly, and they’re active in the 
US. — . . ■ • ; ' 

Occasionally • I’m asked : why 

should the Russians bother to pu» 
a -lot of first-clas »2 Intelligence 
officers in the US ; wemake almost 
all our secrets public, one way or 
the other? And this is certainly 
true. I know that , one magazine 
writer set himself the task of 
e-xamining - all" . the testimony 
printed frontl.our jCongress. in,;', 
both.- the House of Representa-;] 


tivee and the- Senate, in one 
year to see what he could find out 
about our military programme. He 
was horrified to- discover how ^ 
much information he could acquire 
just by this type of analysis. 

Are Russiaiv ’ intelligence* 
gathering methods from 

those of the West? h 

• Russians-* tend to gbt&t espion- 
age a bit differently from the 
British or the Americans. The 
Soviets are very interested m 
obtaining documents. They want 
pieces of paper. We have orten 
.\yondered about this because the. 
/Americans and British are likely 
‘to have art agent— sitting im a 
-Foreign Office, weMl say— and he 
comes out and reports orally and 
.^^his words are taken down, and 
xthis makes an Intelligence report 
cThe Soviets distrust that kind of 
thing. They want ffie actual docu-^; 
ment. - * J 

The KGB matches up docu-i 
ments that it steals from inside* 
the Government or inside con- ; 
tractors for the Government, with | 
material from trade or technical 
journals and newspapers. They’re 
very skilful at it. In the field of 
analysis, the CIA is supposed to 
take all the information coming 
in from foreign countries and to 
analyse it, collate it,, correlate it, 
write current Intelligence docu- i 
ments, write estimates for the j 
future, and so forth. As nearly as 
,pn^s^l.been able to determine, the ; 


Soviets don’t seem to have thatj 
kind of analytic function. 

It is my impression that one of 
the reasons that Soviets like 
documents is that they can be sent 
right to the top, right to their 
leadership, and these men.’i.cian 
make a determination about the 
political, sense or military value 
of the material. The preoccupa- 
tion with Intelligence, is right at 
the very top of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and on a continuing basis, 
and it doesn’t go through many 
filters/ before it gets there. I 

/■ , 1 

To*an onlooker, It seems that the i 
CIA is no longer under fierce 
attack from within America. Does ; 
this mean that the Agency has , 
been rendered so ineffective it i 
can no longer do a good job? 


Two things have happened. ^ 
First, there is a slowly changing 
mood in the US about these mat-, 
ters. Many Americans are realis- i 
ing that we went a little bit fart 
after the Vietnam War in criticis-f, 
ing ourselves and our role in the 
world. t ^ 

. Second, public opinion is swing- 
ing back in favour of an increased 
defence budget. People are 
becoming aware of the powerful 
military machine the Soviets have 
been building in the past 10 or 15 
years. This is causing a shift in 
sentiment toward bccrer Intelli- 
gence, better defence, in other 
words getting our guard up.* 


C 
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Take the Soviet mUitary 
chine the way it 

imagine, a replay of '.jthe 196Z i 
Cuban missile crisis. How would 
the Russians react now?. I pnc® 
heard Mr John Mc^loy.^ho was 
appointed by. President -Kennedy, 
to negotiate the ' withi^awal of 
Russian weapons'’''froni“jCuba ini 

1962, tell the - following ._;Story to' 
President • Johnsoni.* iMcCloy • de- 
scribed how he -was. sitting on a 
fence at his iarm up-in Coimecn-i 
cut- ■with. Kuanetsov, the Soviet 
negotiator, settling the arrange- 
ments for taking out the Ilyushin 
bombers . from. Cuba. They were 
sitting on the fence so there, 
couldn’t possibly be any technical | 
intrusion into thetf conversation. , 
Kuznetsov, according to McCloy, 
said, ‘All right, Mr McCloy, we 
withdraw the bombers, ** 

we’ve withdrawn the missiles, but 

I want to tell you somethinjj— 
this is the last time the US is 
going to be able to act like this 
towards the Soviet Union.’ 

That was at the end of 196i So 
whatever Mr Kuznetsov had m 
mind at the time; if ?<>« 
in the perspective of ' 19/9,. the 
Soviets have done a very ^ good 
job of increasing their military 
forces to a point where I don t 
know how the; US could re^ly 
oblige them to do what .they did 
not want to do. 

' President Truman got the Rus- 
sians out of 

bv indicating that they’d better 
cet out. We had the atomic bomb, 
and they didn’t in those days. We 
got them to turn aroimd at 
Cuban Missile Crisis of 1962 be- 
cause they were heading into a 
difficult situation in which it 
clear to them, 1 believe, that the 
US was far more powerful in 
strategic weapons, and probab y 
in conventional weapons as well. 

But now that the Russians have 
this very large strategic torce, the 
shoe may be on the offier foot. 
Democracies have a difficult pr(> 
blem making decisions in this kind 
of context. The Soviets don’t have 
that problem. The leadership 
decides what the 3 '’re going to do, 
and they go ahead and do it. 

At the time of the Cuba Missile 
Crisis, as we lined -up our naval 
vessels" and said to the Russians : 
‘ Don’t send your ships any fur 


ther,’ suppose the Rusrians had 
fepUed, ‘All right, that’s . 

told us. but there’s freedom or ., 
the seas, we’re going right on, 
through to Cuba.’ jgnt 1 

decision an American Resident 

makes in that situation ? It.i- 
to be a very tough decision indeed, j 
And I leave it at that. I i 

ooing to develop it — • there s no 
sense in our playing., war games 
.here. 

4' It seems to 'me that what many j 
Americans want is ’ 

crnment to. eschew all covert 

action., j ;: ^ 

. Any cotintry that gets taelf trim 
such a positioivthat it can t actom- , 
plisb Its-cnds by diplomacy, or by^ 

overt economic action, and s. 

to send in troops or : 

its back entirely on the fact ffiat, 

fthere -are situ^ons • lu , 

fdefence . can . be manipulated j 
covertly. ^ . I' 

Ic seems to me.that/it is just 
plain silly to deny oneself this 
possibility, this kind ®f-a 
this kind or 

does run into the dfficuUy that 
people tend to react in.- an exa^ 
gerated way: ‘Oh. you’re going 
into covert action-; you re gomn 
to blow up things, upset sovern- 
ments, you’re going to do all these 
-■'terrible things. .We shouldn k do 

'these things.’.;".' ? 
r don’t- think one. ought to -.pr^ 
judge these situations and possi- 
bilities. I think these 
and decisions-which should be l^t 
to- our governing authorities; po ^ 
.you want to influence -an | 

In such and.; such a country? Do , 
you want to -intrude yourself in 

another country ?.^ow: do- you 

want to help- our . para-military . 
■forces here? Such quMOons have , 

.'tO'he answered;.,and the necess^ l 

-idecisions takem^by the Govero- 1 
/ment. We 

legally, statutorily;- and in other 
ways, to put ourselves in a strait- 
■ jacl^t, tie ourdiands behind our 
haclc. !' * • 1 *^ 

.- -As for the-morriii^ 

:ineflflli®S in the affairs of another 

w^try, I would agreenhat m a 

perfecrworld>Uke-the-Garden of- 

Eden, one should not-and need not 
-de th^se things.-But injour world 
-_ih which other countries are 
constantly ..-underm^ng our 
security and" . streng^— * -a 
different matter. . . .yi 


•Would there be less cn^cism of 
‘ covert ' action if wc hadn t heard 
so much about the failures? 

I recognise that it is the failures 
that get in the newspapers. Ot 
course; what is a failurefto some 
is a. success to others. Those who 
believe that it’s immoral to do 
these:things will tell you. even 
when we have had a success, that , 
it was wrong. Looked at* in that . 
perspective, almost , ' 

done-in a foreign fieli-is wrong 
because it’s i 

which theoretically 
fluenced by other people 
ton- shows that .world • B®wers 
adopting nhat attitude^ave not 
survived very long. ' , . 

When I said last week ffiat 
people, prefer not to hear a^®* 
wme of the necessary' meawres 

to they don’t have them ®R ^heir 
consciences. I’m 

lieve-that’s true alsO. But then, 
this is not a new phenomenon in j 
human, life. We’re all touched with | 
a bit of hypocrisy. C, 1 
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hypocrisy. 

But there have been 'failures ? 

Let’s face it ; if the record wasn’t 
good in the past, what. js wrong 
with making it better. ^ jhe 
future? In other word?,. what is, 
wrong with proceeding with these 
operations now that we ve gained , 
experience, . expertise, ^nd have • 
developed a cadre of officers who 
know how to do these* things . 

How do you feel about the gene - 1 
ral situation, Mr Helms ? Are we ' 
moving nearer to a Third World 
War ? 

That is an extraordinarily diffi- 
cult question for me to answer, 
Mr Harris. But if the. Soviets be- 
come so powerful militarily that 
we are not able to compete effec- 
tively in the world, .then we do 
'come to a point of considerable 
danger. The reason I- say this is 
that the Soviets might be tempted 
to call our bluff. ^ % 

One really* dramaiie change 
4that has nor yetJ impressed itself*- 
' on the' .\merica« people is that for 
’the iWt five years the-US has beerf 
dependent fon its energy on for- 
eign' countries. Historically, the 
US has been' ind^end'ent of for- 
eign sources for all the necessi- 
ties of life — private, economic, ^ 
industrial, and so on. We went into i 
the Second World War and built! 
tanks, aeroplanes, anything, you | 
like; all without any by-your-leave ; 
from anyone else^ Now this has j 
changed. Our economic life is tied j 
to the Persian Gulf region. Sud-i 
denly, we have a, vital interest in| 
that oil supply continuing to flow.; 

The Persian Gulf is. very n®*f 1 
the Soviet Union on the- map. If^ 
the Soviets for some reason were- 
to challenge us in this arear I don t 
believe that we could retreat. It; 
we did, we= would, effectively, be j 
in their hands. - ^ ' 
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When you say, * retreat.’ . . • 

By retreat I mean retreat to the 
point where they took consol of 
the countries that had the oil, and 
could give it to us or deny it to 
us as they happened to feel on any 
given day. This would create un- 
questionably a crisis of the first; 
nnagnitude. Whether it would lead 
to a Third World War would 
depend on ,a whole lot of factors 
which have.:not yet eventuated. I 
don’t think the Soviets will be 
tempted to start a Third World 
War. Certainly u>c are not going 
to start a Third World War unless 
really challenged. But T don’t 
regard this question casually, I 
note that as in a checkers game 
the Soviets are quietly moving 
pieces on the board. In Cuba one 
day, in Afghanistan the next. 
Their behaviour "in Afghanistan 
will, I think, tell us a lot about 
their aims toward the- Persian; 
Gulf area and the- Indian Ocean. | 

I don’t believe myself to be a 
so-called hardliner, but we’ve got 
to stand up for ourselves and not 
read into Soviet intentions some- 
thing that is not there and was 
never * intended.. "Americans r are 
constantly saying that the Soviets , 
won’t do this or won’t do that,! 
when they don’t have any solid i 
evidence to support their con ten- • 
tion. One should, read earlier 
Soviet statements about their 
position in the world, and what 
their aims are in the long run. 
They’re patient, they’re prudent, 
they move slowly and carefully, 
but they move. Almost like a; 
glacier ff you like. And I have yet j 
to have anybody put in my hand a | 
responsible Soviet statement from i 
a high Soviet official or political 
body like the Politburo or the 
Presidium that takes back anv of 
those aims or objectives which 
the Soviets have consistently set 
for themselves over the years. 
And that includes Ae export of 
their system to other countries. 

As in the case of Hitler’s * Mein 
Kampf,’ we ought to pay attention 
to what the Soviets write and say, 
and not what we think they 
might be writing and saying. 

You’ve described your fears 
about the general situation. Is 
there any ‘specific’ problem toi 
which you think those concerned' 
about the role of Intelligence in 


a democratic society should be 
giving more thought? 

Yes. Terrorism.- The subject of 
terrorism is not well understood.:! 
The word is unfortupate-r-it • is 
descriptive of almost nothing — 
and it tends to strike fear into 
the hearts of people ;>yho hear u. 
But it is an area pf activity where 
Intelligence ^ can play a very, im- 
portant role:*;And this applies to 
my country’s intelligence. 

One mpn’s terrorist is another 
.man’s- freedom lighter. Israel’s 
Prime Minister, Mcnachem Begin, 
used to be a terrorist, and it was 
regarded a higUy respeotablb 
profession when he was giving the ^ 
mischief ta the Bunisliu back iQ*d\c.. i 
Hays after'World WaflJIi.But dtatl 
doesn’t alterJthe fact thatr.terroct, 
ist orgahisatio'ns should' bej if pos-' 
sible, followed veiy closely by 
Intelligence, particularly Secret 
Intelligence. 

If a terrorist attack Is going to 
take place, and one’s able to anti- 
cipate It, one can save all kinds of 
sadness and grief, not to mention 
lives. Certainly this has oeenj 
clear from the difficulties thCj 
Israelis have had with the PLO. ; 
There’s a compiled history over 
fViA 10 to 15 vears of terrorist 


activities all over the world. And 
it’s a particularly vicious form ot 
operation, because unless you 
have the ability to penetrate the 
particular terrorist group, it is 
hard to anticipate what they’re ; 


likely to do next. Often they do; 
unpredictable, quixotic tliings.| 
Silly ' things. Many times the 
actions are vicious and cruel. And 
yet, in the US, it’s my understand- 
ing that the FBI has guidelines! 
now to the effect that they’re not 
permitted to penetrate certain' 
groups and investigate the activi-; 
tics of certain“-pexiple until there’sj 
clear evidence ihey*ye done some-, 
thing wrong, pr;*«'Vommittcd a; 
criminal act^VeJK if voii ar^^^oi* 
allowed to pehetratej^rhertK «iud 
antictp:ii<^ the probl^u.' you’re 
likely to ihen ?.»q.irtvitjj* .ven- 
ous trouble?! ; ' jf ’ 

' VecaU, severaf 

veafis ago. an qi’Kahlsatinn in i 
»WashingtQji-'''T?al^d - the.;;-;Hanahi 
Muslims, ^hey look hosiages ln 
the City Hall and in the Mosque 
and Jo the^'^^rai B’rith head- 
quarters. There ^ere a couple ol 
deaths as a result of this. Had the 
Hanafi Muslims been penetrated, 
or their activities follow'ed, the 
action might have been antici- 
pated and aborted in sonic way or 
other. As it was, it had to run its 
course. 

I leave that as my last com- 
ment here. Because terrorism 1 
hasn’t hit the US very much, that j 
is not to say that one day it may i 
not, and it could cause an awful I 
lot of grief. If you look at, the city t 
of New York, just consider what ’ 
a- terrorist action could do to that , 
city. * 
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By Malcolm W. Brown 

N#w Yarn Ttim* 

WASHINGTON - Can the United 
States makegood the shortfall in inteili* 
gence about the Soviet Union that has re-^ . 
suited from the loss of listening posts in. 
Iran and other neighbors of the Soviets? 

A crash program to develop substi- 
tutes for the lost listening posts is in 
progress — a program that depends 
heavily on improving the capability of 
reconnaissance and communications 
satellites. But scientists, technologists 
.'and intelligence experts disagree about 
the prospects of success. 

Satellite intelligence programs are 
•among the most strictly held secrets in 
this country. Development of such pro- 
grams is directed by such government 
organizations as the National Security ! 
Agency, the Central Intelligence Agency, | 
the National Reconnaissance Office, the 
Department of Defense and the Defense 
Advanced Research Projects Agency. 
Among the major builders of the secret 
equipment are the TRW Co. and Lock- 
heed Corp. 

Despite the vast development of 
America’s spy satellite program in the ' 
past two decades, and despite the leaks | 
that have acquainted the public with ; 
many of its achievements, it has been 
publicly and officially acknowledged i 
only once. The occasion was a speech i 
Oct. 1. 1978 by President Carter, in 
which he spoke of this country’s “photo 
reconnaissance satellites.” 

The president‘s. acknowledgment did 
not loosen the secrecy surrounding the 
subject, however, . and neither govern- 
ment officials nor others involved in 
satellite development were willing to 
speak for direct quotation or indirect 
identification in interviews conducted by 
The New York Times, Nevertheless, a 
number of knowledgeable people con- 
sented to background interviews on this 
country’s intelligence war with the Sovi- j 

ets, ''I 

Satellite enthusiasts privy to govern- 
' ment secreU often regale outsiders with 
accounts of satellites whose sensors can 
read auto license plate numbers la Red 
Square, or pick out the warm outline of 
footprints left on a jungle trail by a hid- 
den soldier, or listen ta a terrestrial 
! telephone conversation. 

But skeptics inside and outside the 
official “intelligence community'* 
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warned in interviews that even the best! 
satellites can miss vital information un-j 
less detecting conditions are perfect I 
Overreiiance on satellite intelligence has 
become more dangerous than ever with j 
the loss of bases in Iran and other coun- ! 
tries, they contend, since the Soviets are i 
becoming increasingly expert in tech- j 
niques for destroying, blinding or disa- ‘ 
bllng reconnaissance satellites. | 

On one point, senior Defense : 
Department intelligence and other gov- | 
emmenl experts expressed unanimity: j 
The loss of listening posts in Iran has set ! 
back America’s ability to penetrate cer- 
tain kinds of Soviet secrets by two to 
three years. 

In the meantime, the United States, 
will face some difficulties in monitoring 
Soviet missile tests launched from the 
Turyatora range in Central .Asia, The 
self-diagnostic signals that a flying mis- 
sile sends back to its base betray many 
of its characteristics and capabilities to 
a knowledgeable evesdropper manning a ; 
listening post, and loss of this informs- j 
tion would affect America’s ability to i 
check Soviet compliance with any } 
Strategic Anns Limitation Treaty. * j 
Officials say much of the missile ! 
information that formerly came from I 
listening posts in Iran is temporarily ; 
being collected from improved antennas 
at listening posts in Norway from modi- j 
fications made in an existing satellite 
named Chalet 

Nevertheless, some recent debate has 
raised questions about the limitations 
and reliability of satellite intelligence in 
general. 

The ability of American intelligence j 
officials to say for certain, based on 
satellite information, whether what ap- j 
peared to be a recent atomic detonation 1 
off South Africa was in fact one has in- i 
creased doubts as to whether the United | 
States can be sure of knowing when j 
some nation has secretly joined the • 
ranks of nuclear powers,, thus altering j 
the world balance of force. 1 

Another example of the uncertainty 
I and ambiguity sometimes produced by \ 

( 

i 

i 

I 

1 

1 # 

1 


satellite intelligence ‘ is the dispute i 
caused by observations that American : 
satellites have made of a Soviet high- . 
energy research facility near Semipala- i 
tinsk,' I 

According to Maj. Gen, George Kee-; 
gan, who retired in 1977 as c.hief of Air ; 
Force intelligence, the satellite evidence i 
shows the ^viets are using Semipala-' 
tinsk to develop and test a particle beara^ 

weapon of such power and precision as.} 
to be able to destroy flights of interconti-i 
- nental missiles. The existence of such a i 
weapon would nullify America s deter- > 
rent defense posture, which is based on 
the capacity for swift reuliation. 

But most other intelligence and scien- 
tific experts assert that the Soviets are 
not developing a particle beam weapon, 1 
and that the Semipalatinsk facility is for I 
basic research, particularly in controlled • 
hydrogen fusion, } 

Is it possible to eliminate uncertain- 
ties from the assessment of satellite ; 
intelligence? j 

Government experts roughly divide ! 
intelligence into two classes: that which J 
warns of an imminent enemy attack, and | 
all the rest 

In general, the experts, including most 
members of congressional intelligence 
committees, are confident that the ; 
United States would be duly warred at 
least 15 minutes before attacking Soviet 
missiles could reach us. Missile launches ' 
are detected mainly from the intense 
infrared light emitted by their exhaust 
trails, which become visible to orbiting ■ 
satellites as soon as they rise above the , 
cloud level 

Since the bulk of America's retalia- ' 
lory power is carried in submerged, and 
presumably invulnerable, missile subma- ■ 
fines, early satellite warning of enemy ' 
attack is net regarded as vital to retalia- i 
tion in any case. America’s underground I 
command headquarters are supposedly , 
immune even to direct hits by hydrogen 1 
bombs, ' 

t 

Officials concede that Soviet satellite- ^ 
killer technology is advancing rapidly, 
however, and the Soviets might well pre- 
cede an all-out attack with an attack ! 
disabling all our reconnaissance satel- 
lites, j 

The United states, naturally, is devel- | 
oping satellite-killer systems, toa j 
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systein,'* a military informant I 
said, **i 5 a missile carried by an F-14 : 
fighter. The fighter launches the missile | 
at an altitude of about 60,000 feet, and a f 
high-thnat Shhee motor boosts the mis- i 
siie up U> the target satellite. VVhen it’s I 
in range, the rrussiie fires a ^varhead of ' 
ezplcsive about the size of a Number-lO : 
tomato can, ’vhica itnocks out the tar-' 

“Both we and the Soviets regard high-: 
powered lasers as likely weapons byi 
which satellites will fight each other/’ a 
Defense Department expert said.. . " 

But even against high-powered laser 
weapons, satellites can be armored. 
Technical experts told The New York 
Times that vital satellites can be en- 
cased in heat-shielding armor of the kind 
developed for the Space ShutUe. 

The complicated communications sys- 
tems of satellites can be atucked by 
enemy radio signals in the same way 
that radar and other forms of military 
communication and detection can be 
jammed. An endless war of jamming and 
counterjainming has been fought in the 
shadows ever since World War IL- 
Assuming that a satellite is capable of 
surviving enemy interference or attack, 
just how much can it hear, see or detect*! 
within the limits of scientific principles? i 
“No frequency in the electromagnetic | 
spectrum is denied to . a satellite, al-j 
. though some, especially those at frequen- 
cies below 30 megahertz, are harder to 
receive than others,." a senior director of 
spy satellite research said. 

This means that a satellite can theo- 
retically see any object on the ground,! 
however faint the illumination may be, 
or can see images formed by invisible 
infrared light and radar, even of things 
hidden underground. Satellites could alsoj 
receive any kind of radio transmission..; 
presumably including the microwave sig- , 
nals that carry most of the world’s tele- ! 
phone- conversations. . M 

But how much do actual satellited 
capabilities differ from theory? 

A satellite looking through earth’s 
atmosphere at things at or near the 
ground confronts some of the same prob- 
lems as. an astronomical telescope look- 
ing out Moving air at different tempera- 
tures can spoil a view through the 
atmosphere in the same way that turbu- ! 
lent waves in a swimming pool prevent a 
clear view of the bottonu No telescope, 
however powerful, can. ever overcome 
this problem. • / ' ^ 

While the characteristics of satellite 
camera systems are among the nation’s 
most closely guarded secrets, some 
deductions about them can be made 
from general prin^ples. 


Dr. Halton C. Arp, an astronomer who ' 
works with America’s largest telescope, 
the :00-inch telescope on Mt Palomar, i 
said in an interview that a satellite could : 
u.ndoubtedly see things on mountains and | 
high elevations better than in valleys, 
wnere rising currents of warm air are 
likely to obscure vision. 

“One would expect that the longer the 
wavelength the better would be uhe reso- 
lution," he said. Photographs Uken m 
infrared light use wavelengths longer 
than those of visible light and therefore ' 
must show finer detail 

Another telescope expert. Dr. Jerry E. i 
Nelson of the Lawrence Berkeley Labo- | 
ratory, said that the most powerful sa tel- ' 
lite telescopes must be combinations of. ; 
parabolically shaped mirrors and lenses : 
rather than lenses alone. ' . 

. "For astronomical telescopes, the 
practical limit of resolution (the angular 
distance at which a telescope can discern 
two objects as separate from each other) 
is about one arc second," he said. 

"Since most atmospheric perturba- 
tions are relatively close to the ground, 
the satellite looking in would have less 
trouble with distorted views than would 
an astronomical telescope looking out So 
let’s say the resolving limit of a satellite | 
might be about one-tenth of an arc sec- I 
ond. I 

“That would mean that from an alti- I 
tude of 100 kilometers or se, a satellite 
could theoretically see two points a half ; 
meter apart as separate points. With : 
that resolution, you should be able to j 
count people standing around. "I would j 
be very much surprised if you could see ^ 
their faces, however, or discern the num- 
bers OB an ■ automobile liceuse plate," 
Nelson said. 

Similar difficulties complicate the 
reception of various kinds of radio sig- 
nals, which may be both faint and dis- 
torted. 

The main avenues for improvement | 
appear to be in better, more sensitive ! 
antenna systems and signal processing ’ 
arrays. While active radar scanning ' 
_ from satellites poses huge problems, the i 




Soviets are known to be experimenting 
with radar. Their Cosmos 954, which* 
crashed in Canada last year, was radar* 
equipped, an American official disclosed.; 
The land contours of cloud-shrouded 
Venus have been mapped by radar, and 
similar techniques are presumably ap- 
plicable to earth satellites. 

Infrared cameras, which are coo-* 
stantly undergoing improvement, can 
discern heat patterns on the ground teat 
may betray the existence of underground 
factories or testing laboratories. But! 
satellite intelligence depends heavily ooi 
the skill of photo interpreters, for whorai 
such details as shadows cast by chim- 
neys, vehicle tread marks and discolored, 
foliage may reveal imporUnt secrets.. 

The Soviets cannot conceal the condi- 
tion of their wheat fields, pictures of' 
which permit the- Central Inteiligence i 
Agency to estimate crop yields (and na- ; 
tional economic prospects) with consid- 
erable precision.- But by burying re- 
search faciUties or weapons far 
underground and by concealing above- 
ground clues with obsuclM. special i 
paints and other devices, even the best^ 
satellites can be foiled, i 

American experts conceded in inter- * 
views that they cannot rely on infonna-* 
tion from every satellite picture. Euti 
over a period of time, they said, enough; 
pictures of a target may be accumulated 
to show changes that produce military; 
mtelligence. - , * 
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u*''..^a4ion Posi Foi eun Ser^'.ce 

BARAZEKA STATION, U.S.S.a— 
From this; sturdy wellhead plattonn 
three miles by causeway from the I 
western shore of the world’s largest | 
inland sea, Soviet oilmen are* steadily | 
pumping energy from one of their na- ! 
tion's most historic and reliable pe- i 
troleum fields. ! 

Along the shoreline of the Caspian 1 
Sea. north of the A?:erhaijani capi- | 
tal of Baku, the land and sea are thick | 
with dwHcks and bobbing donkey i 
pumps providing oil for the industries ; 
and lionms of European Russia. The j 
work began in the eaidy part of the | 
century and made Baku the tracli- > 
tional oil capital of the Soviet Union. | 

Tts products powered the Red Army I 
offensire 5 *’that hurled back the Ger* : 
mans ih^^rld War II and. together | 
with otTr^flnajor fields west of the Ur* ] 
als. helpeertuel rapid postwar growth 
in the Sov4et economy. 

\Vorkei:£here make up to 400 rubles 
($520) >^nth, well over the Soviet 
industrial average ot 1T5, according to | 
Alusaev Feredun, the site chief, and i 
tiiey compete hard for bonuses avail- | 
able to teams that drill faster and** 
deeper 

The men and women of this station 
commute over the concrete one-lane 
causeway that connects 236 separate 
wellheads— part of a vast shallow- 
water oil production complex built , 
above the Caspian Seas sandy bot--* 
tom. The complex includes a unique | 
oil community on stilts called Pescha- i 
noye More, where 1,500 technicians, ' 
roustabouts, repairmen, drillers- and i 
construction workers spend eight- or j 
nine-day shifts at work. j 

This technical feat brings proud- i 
grins to the faces of Feredun and’ his j 
colleagues. The causeway operations J 
also sen-e as an ironic symbol of the j 
shortcomings of the local oil industry, 
a small but important piece in the-j 
puzzle of the troubled Soviet petro- 
leum economy. 

What happens here and in other re- 
mote areas of the Soviet Unio.n may 


decade. 

This is because the Soviet Union 


also is in the throes of an energy cri- 
sis. As in the United States, there is^ 


no easy solution. A danger, from the 
West’s point of view, was predicted in 


a now famous CIA study in 1977. U 


said the Soviets will be net importers, 
not exporters, of oil in the mid-lOSOs. 


Should chat happen, skyrocketing 
world oil prices could head tor the 


next galaxy. 

Although officials estimate they 
have many decades more before the 
easily accessible Baku reserves run 
dry, Caspian offshore production has 
fallen short of its targets in recent 
years, static at about 70 million bar- 
rels per year, or roughly two percent 
of the Soviet Union’s 1979 record pro- 
duction of 4,1 billion barrels. 

While officials predict they will 
make the overall five-year plan goals, 
the search for new areas is limited by 
the severe technical limitations of this 
oil center. According to the area’s 
chief oil and gas geologist, Knocht- 
bacht Usufzade, the Soviets do not 
have the know-how or hardware tc ex- 
plore in water deeper than about 300 
feet. By his estimate, this means that 
about 40 percent of the offshore Cas- 
pian basin reserv'ed for oil prospecting 
is beyond reach. 

The same limitations apply to other 
Soviet offshore areas in the White 
Sea, Black Sea, Barents Sea and off 
Sakhalin island in the Pacific. In U.S. 
and other offshore areas, exploration 
and production proceeds at twice that 
depth. Some wells have been drilled 
from 1,000 feet above the sea floor. 

The Soviets’ lag in offshore explora- 
tion coincides with a general drop in 
production in most of the relatively 
shallow and easily accessible oilfields 
in European Russia. Although the 
Soviet Union is by far the world’s larg- 
est oil producer, half of its total comes- 
from enormous Siberian fields in the 
basin of the north-flowing Ob River. 



markable production pace in the se- 
vere Siberian climate has been 
achievett at considerable cost to the 
older areas, which have sent techni- 
cians and equipment to the northeasc. 

Aleanwhile. the massive Siberian ef- 
fort also is encountering problems. 
Recent Soviet press accounts show 
that drilling in the key Tyumen Ob- 
last is 200 wells behind schedule, amid • 
complaints that efficiency has de- 
clined because new workers are not | 
prepared for the ligorous climate. t 

The 1980 target for this vast oilfield 
is 2.1 billion barrels, an increase of 70 | 
million- from, the 1979^output. Some- ; 
AVestern analysts tiiink the* Sovieta?' 
will , be. hard pressed to achieve the-- 
guaU- ; • - 

Like* Soviet planners elsewhere who i 
are looking for help.- Baku officials ! 
say a long-awaited infusion of AVest- | 
ern know-how will* solve their immedi- ! 
ate problems and lead Co greater out-, 
out. They- are counting for great help i 
from a SoO . million semisubmersible , 
oil prospet'tins? rig bought from Armco 
Steel Corp. now being assembled up 
the seacoast in Astrakhan. This rig can 
operate far below the 30O-foot limit to j 
find new reservoirs and help the So-' 
viets perfect the deep-water techniques 
they now lack. Geologist Usufzade said ^ 

■ there are plans for building similar ■ 
rigs, with Western help, to explore! 
other offshore areas. j 

But the Soviets are notorious for i 
slow results in applying new techno- 1 
logy. The gap between target and real ' 
output may well widen in the coming | 


years. , 

President Leonid Brezhnev, con- 
fronted by grim figures showing a 
slowdown in economic growth, has 
made clear that Societ economic well- 
being is tied directly to increased ex- 
ploitation of petroleum reserves. Con- 
troversy ^surrounds both the amount - 
of oil reserves and probable produc- i 
tion rates. ^ i 

The Soviet Union has the world s sec- 
ond largest known oil reser/es, gener - 1 
ally said in the AVest to be about 71 . 
billion barrels. But a Swedish firm, i 
Petrostudies,. specialists in Soviet pe- 
troleum, in a recent report more than 
doubled that to 150 billion barrels. The * 
Soviets- themselves will not sav; oU^ 
reserves are a state secret *1 
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Tl'.e V) 77 r[A report, somewhat 
viiPd sail :)v magy - .i3~ ' 

iiisibie worst- pi'Ojecuons. ; 

production nrobienns 3o>;>n. 

~ chletly r>y LT>::roper excracciua 

' me:':odi.' The ^oviecs an^zrily re-ec:^ 
this and the Sweetish anaiysti reacnecL : 
a tar different conclusion: chat the I 
v iets have erieccivety reorganizea^ 
their oil, ^as, and' "geology ministries 
with an "eye to becoming a maior ^ 
seller ot refined petroleum products ; 
m r he wdrld — and s oo r;._ _ i 

In any case, while the Soviets ex- : 
tract far more than the next largest.; 
producer, Saudi Arabia, (with about j 
9.5 in Ilioa barrels), they are lagging j 
below their own goals. 

' For 1980, Soviet oil production is set 
at 4.2 billion barrels, 148 million more 
than in 1979, but 238 million below the 
original peak production targets set 
bv the state in the five-year plan 
adopted in 1978. Western analysts 
doubt whether even the current goal 
can be met, despite Brezhnev’s anger < 
ai'.d criticism. 

Soviet oil production is not only 
crucial in the national economy but 
also in earning hard currency abroad. 
The Soviet Union is the third largest 
oil exporter after Saudi Arabia and 
Iran: about 3 million barrels exported 
daily^ with slightly less than half 
going to Western, hard-currency mar- 
kets^ Hard-currency earnings from oil 
total about S8 billion annually, about 
half of^Lhe Soviet overall total. 

Most of this money is used to buy - 
V.’estem technologi*, such as the 
Armco offshore oil rig or the SloO mil- 
lion Dresser Industries oil drill plant, 
the sale of which was held up by Pres- 
ident Carter in 1978 in retaliation tor i 
Soviet trials or dissidents.' . j 

Thus oil trade is crucial to modern- ! 
izing Soviet industry; whose manufac- ; 
tured goods are not up to world stand- ^ 
ards. 


Lower-than-e.'cpected oil output 
could afreet this trade, .since the So- 
viet economy is making larger de- 
mands ior petroleum yearly and tiie ' 
Soviets have promisecl to increase by 
20 percent their oil e.xports to the 
Eastern bloc, according to a Radio 
■Moscow report last July. 

If the Soviets cannot meet these ' 
promises, the East Europeans, with ^ 
rising energy needs, will be forced to , 
buy more in Western markets. . 

If Moscow cuts oil shipments to 
Western countries, . such as Finland 
.and West Germany, they likewise will _ 
be forced into greater reliance on ; 
Western markets— adding pressure on 
prices. . ; 

Such considerations affected White | 
House thinking when Carter reversed , 
himself at the end-.of 1978 and cleared | 
the sale of the Dresser drill bit plant. | 
One of the grounds for that decision ; 
was that the West has a direct eco- ^ 
nomic interest in aiding the Soviets to ■ 
raise*their oil production. ^ 
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^ chri3Tia:i semes monitor 

aTBSCEffiER 19T9 


Soviet shift 
on aid to others . 

The Soviet Union has some evidently selt- | 
serving reasons for switching the weight of its 
foreign aid from militar>' to economic assis- 
tance. But, in view of the needs of the develop- . 
ing world, any such emphasis must be wel- ; 
corned - and seen as a more productive 
challenge to the West than the race to see who ' 
can supply the most arms far and wide. As the , 
United States Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID) underscores. Moscow's 1978 
commitment of $S.7 billion in economic aid 
‘^brought its annual program close to US /ev- 
e/s ($4.5 billion) for the first time ” Mean- 
while, according to a CIA report cited by AID. 
the whole Soviet-dominat^ communist bloc . 
of states reduced military assistance from a • 
1977 peak of $5,7 billion to $2,3 billion in 1978. i 

Most of the Soviet economic aid went to 
Turkey, a NATO member seen as worth woo 
ing along Russia’s border, and to Morocco f( r 
exploiting- its phosphates, which Moscow ii- 
self needs. But 13 other countries were aiso 
recipients. 

The turn from the militarj'-aid lever may 
be only a respite, as some observers say. And 
Moscow continued to push large industrial 
projects in preference to the kind of food and 
development aid given by the US. The CIA re- 
port says the Russians ignored calls for an ap- 
proach favored within the international aid , 
community to provide assistance for rural j 
development to meet basic human needs. 

But who would expect the Soviet leopard to : 
change ail its spots at once? Maybe it is not 
shifting from guns to rice. But from guns to 
, phosphates is something. , 
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Energy conservation, defense 
spending, tax relief, SALT— 
tough decisions are piling 
up for a politically 

skittish House and Senat^. 

National security. Congress can be 
counted on to give Carter what he 
wants in increased defense spending. 
The sentiment for additional military 
outlays has been stimulated by debate 
over the national-security implications 
of SALT and by the Iranian crisis. 

Although the entire federal budget 
for 1980 will not be revealed until late 
January, Carter in December disclosed 
his intention to ask Congress for 157 
billion dollars for military programs, a 
5.6 percent increase from the previous 
year. The budget includes funds for 
long-range cargo planes and ships that 
could swiftly deploy a military force to 
protect Middle Eastern oil fields if 
their security should be threatened. 
Also proposed are outlays for new ships 
to patrol the sea-lanes through which 
oil is shipped to the U.S. and its allies. 

More mone y could be in store For the 
Cen^_annt9Hg^ce_Age ncy as well.' A 
growing number of lawmakers con- 
tend that the CIA must quickly im- i 
prove its ability to gather intelligence [ 
in Iran and other political trouble spots | 
around the world. Result: A push for ' 
more money for intelligence-gathering 
and analytical personnel and equip- ■ 
ment, as well as to ease restrictions on 
covert operations. i 

BXGERFTED 
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A year ago, the U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment approved the sale of a Sperry Rand 
Univac IIOO/IOC computer to the Soviet; 
Union. Two months later, COCOM, the 
Western Alliance committee that reviews 
exports of sensitive technology to Commu- 
nist nations, added its OK. The S3.1 
million computer was delivered last Sep- 
tember to the State Institute for Design 
and Research in Synthetic Rubbers outside 
Moscow. But the institute turns out to be 
close to a Tupolev facility for the manufac- 
ture of both military and civilian aircraft, 
including the controversial Backfire bomb- 
er. And a source in Moscow has now 
suggested that the Univac is being warmed ^ 
up for use in aircraft design. 

Has Sperry’s computer been diverted to 
military work at Tupolev? If so, it could 
conceivably help to upgrade the Backfire to 
the status of an intercontinental bomber — I 
which would violate an agreement reached 
between the U.S. and the Soviets as part of 
the SALT II process. President Carter’s 
national-security adviser, Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski, has ordered an investigation, and 
any suspicions aroused by the inquiry may 
be a further blow to SALT’S uphill battle for 
ratification. They also may tend to under- 
score recent criticism of the whole system 
of security for advanced technology that is 
sold to the Soviet Union and other Commu- 
nist nations. An in-house Sperry memo 
candidly described the controls as “too 
dispersed to be effective.” 

SUSPICIONS: The seeds of the investigation 
were planted on the Moscow cocktail cir- 
cuit where the original source was heard 
voicing his suspicions about the kind of test 
the computer was undergoing before it 
went “on line.” According to one Washing- 


tion of at least one CIA report referring to^ 
the alleged diversion suggests that it is__ 
considered more than gossip. 

The U.S. Embassy cable, dated Nov. 20, 
warned: “Source indicates computer now 
undergoing start-up tests, but that output is 
cross sections of aircraft.” The cable went on 
to say that the computer “was approved for 
use in chemical plant but has been installed 
in facility near chemical plant but also near 
Tupolev aircraft plant.” And it added the 
source’s claim that “some officials of Sperry , 
know of but wink at this diversion.” 

On the basis of the locations involved, the 
Univac may have been made available to 
Tupolev’s Special Design Bureau. But 
Sperry officials said they could find no ' 
evidence that the computer had been di- 
verted to any improper military use. “We , 
are distressed by the unconfirmed allega- ; 
tion . . . and will cooperate fully with any 
investigation conducted by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment,” said company chairman J. Paul 
Lyet, who also heads a White House panel 
that is examining the use of export controls ; 
to restrict the transfer of sensitive technol- 
ogy to the Soviet bloc. “Anyone who would 
wink at something like that should be 
subject to immediate dismissal.” 

‘LOBOTOMIZED*: The Univac 1 100/ IOC is a 
modest computer. The “IOC” is a company 
code denoting a version of limited capabil- 
ity intended for sale to Soviet bloc nations; I 
Lyet calls it a “lobotomized” computer. 
Originally, the Soviets wanted to buy a 
more advanced Univac 1 106, but Washing- ■ 
ton insisted on the less potent model. 

By some accounts, the Soviets were real- ; 
ly less interested in the Univac than in 
“software” called ASKA, a program de- 
signed for use with the Univac. H. Glen 
Haney, Univac’s vice president for world- , 
wide marketing, said the ASKA program 
can be used for “any kind of stress analy- 
sis**_from chemical plants to bridges to 

airplanes. ASKA is marketed by a Swedish 
firm, and Sweden does not belong to CO- 
COM. Thus the Swedes are under no obli- 
gation to help prevent the flow of sensitive 
technology to the U.S.S.R. 

FAY WILLEY with DA VI DC. MARTIN in Washington 
and WILLIAM E. SCHMIDT in Moscow 


ton official, a Western diplomat passed this 
information on to the U.S. Embassy, which 
relayed it. It is unclear what the intelligence 
community has been able to turn up as 
confirmation but the subsequent circujai 
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There aren't many cf you. One in o [housand, 
maybe. Mnu're a bright, selt-reiiant, seif-motivated 
person we need to hefp us gather information end 
put fogethef a meaningful picture of what's hap- 
pening in the world. One cf an elite corps of men 
ond women. 

Begin a career in which you con rely on your 
wits, your initiative, and your skills. And, in re- 
turn, enjoy recognition, positions of responsibil- 
ity, life In foreign places, ond know that you 
belong to a smell, ver'/ speciol group of people 
doing a vital, meaningful job in the foce cf chal- 
lenges and possible hardship. 

^u'd gain valuable experience because the 
0^-*’ v/ould give you the chonce to 
develop your Gbilth/ to take charge, make deci- 
sions, use your Imogination, be creative, and 
work with others. 

Qualiflcctions required include U.S. citizen- 
ship, 0 college degree, language skills or opti- 
tude, and on interest in International effoirs os 
evidenced by cccdemic study, foreign travel, or 
work experience. 

Starting solar/ is $15-20,000, depending on 
qualifications, initici assignment is in the 
Woshington, D.C. area. If ail this sounds loo 
good to be true, you owe yourself a closer look. 
Send your resume to: 


Personnel Representative RO. Box 664- 
Church Street Station New \brk, NY 1 0008 

Applicants of I'nferest will be contacted for an 
interview within three weeks of receipt of applica- 
tion. 
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CENTRAL INTEIUGENCSAGEHCY 

irs time for us to know more about eoch other. |xif 

AnequOl'Opporuniiy oHiffnahve-ocricnefTtpioyef 
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Could We Mobilize Industry 



37 F'rho Charles Ixlz 
Recently, the Carter adminisanricn an- ; 
nounced that it will ask Congress for a ^ 
larger defense budget— a 3.5W real La- ! 
crease in next year’s spending, a 4.3W 
projected increase in the plan for the next 
five years. 

It is too early to say whether this in- 
crease will be sustained by Congress (the 
Senate now seems to favor more, the 
House less). In any event, since the Sovi- 
ets, accordinfir to CIA estimates, are now 
investing 'AOburtvvtce as' inucn^ we each 
year in new armaments and will continue 
to increase their military buildup by some j 
annually, it is clear that, we are not j 
about to close the gap in military invest- : 

ment. . i 

That the body politic in uhe omtea > 
States is now unwilling to prevent a ccnun- 
uing deterioration in the global military 
trends is an interesting historical pheno- 
menon- to choose a bland expression. Yet, 
few would contend that the United States is 
incapable of doing more. Indeed, compari- 
sons with the past would scarcely sucpcrt 
such a contention: Our present defense out- 
lays. in constant buying power, absorb the 
lowest percentage of our gross national 
product as well as of all public spending 
since 1940. 

At the outbreak of the Korean war, we 
spent about the same percentage of GNP 
on defense as today, but within r.L-o yeare 
w'e tripled our defense effort. Ber.veen 1940 
and 1944, our military budget grew from 
2% of GNP to 427c. With today’s GNP. this 
World War II peak would correspond to ai 
trillion dollar defense budget. 1 

Could the United States today achieve a ■ 
similar feat of industrial defense mobiliza- ' 
tion if a politically effective consensus de- 
manded it? Should a dramatically threat- 
ening crisis crystallize our political will, 
would we have the tools to do the job? And 
if we possess this capability/, what is us 
importance for our security- not only when | 

1 actually used but also as latent strength? 

Our capability to expand defense pro- 
duction in a compelling crisis has been ne- 
glected in recent years. The need to im- 
prove it is lost today ber^^een extreme 
assumptions. Either it is assumed Lhat the ; 
greater strength of our economy could un- 
questionably be marshaled should the 
arise. Or, it is assumed that any major 
war would start so suddenly an.d end so 1 
quickly- resulting either in our total de- I 
strucdon or a new era of peace and stabili- ! 
ty-that the mobilization of our industrial , 
strength would come too late. i 


‘Short War’ Thinking 

The assumption that uidusirial m.obili- . 
zation is irrelevant because it would cctne ' 
too late stems from a peculiar habit of 
thought common among our defense plan- 
ners- "short war" thinking. Because of 
budget stringencies ov^er many years, our 
military stockpiles today could support a 
m.ajor conventional war for only a couple 
of months or so. This puts our planners in ; 
a quandary: either they have to assume a , 
short war, or envisage fighting a war with- 
out supplies. Understandably, they choose 
to "plan for a short war." 

In a short war, lo and behold, the mobi- 
lization of American industry would ccm.e ! 
too late; the war would have ended before ; 
Detroit could produce the new tanks, i 
would we think of an engineer whose 
bridge fails to span the river, bat who says 
he could not use additional timbers to com- 
plete the job- because he is "planning for 
a short bridge’'? 

The other line of thinking contnbutes to ^ 
the current neglect of our capacity for in- ’ 
dustrial mobilization by taking it for , 
graraed. In this view, it is simply assumed 
that the economy of the United States 
could somehow make up for any possible 
military weakness. As President Carter 
put it last year in talking about US, and 
Soviet military strength, "We are by far 
the stronger nation economically. Oar pro- 
ductive capacity is supenor. and I think 
will always be." Yet, despite the impor- 
tance of this view, it is rarely elaborated. 
The potential translation of cur economic 
strength into military strength-a compli- 
cated process with many uncertainties of 
scope and timing- is seen as the more re- 
assuring the less carefully it is analyzed. 

In fact it is an open question, today, 
whether our economy could accomplish an ■ 
industrial mobilization comparable to that ' 
after Pearl Harbor- a smooth, fivefold in- i 
crease of defense production 'within only | 
tw'o years. Looking back at those years, it 
almost seems we were ten feet call. 

In many ways, the difficulties would be ! 
greater in a future crisis than either in 
1941 or in 1950. Unused plant capacity 
w'ould be smaller, modem armaments take j 
a longer time to produce, automation can j 
reduce quick flexibility and our economy ■ 
has become less autarkic (in particular, j 
there might be a severe oil shortage). 

But many of these difficulties could be | 
mitigated with prior preparation. Rather ' 
inexpensive measures could greatly ; 
shorten the time needed to expand defense ^ 
production and help reduce hardships in- 
• flicted on the civilian economy. These' 
might range from standby legislation 
(going well beyond the present Defense 
Production Act^ to ready prototypes of 
arms specially suitable for mass produc- 
tion. More expensive measures, that might 


absorb one or two percent of the deferse 
budget, include larger raw material stock- 
piles. standby plant facilities and selective, 
advance production of long-lead compo-: 
nents o: weapons systems. | 

These preparations- as well as the ac- 
tual expansion if ever needed -would have 
to be guided by an overarching national 
strategy. The tasks for this strategy must 
be to repel the aggression a.nd recover the ; 
lost ground, to deter escalation to nuclear i 
war and to lay the foundations for a nacre 
stable peace. 

If our economy and industry have the 
potential for a rapid and massive milita.ty 
buildup, this asset could 'ce of enormoiisi 
importance. .As a quiet threat it could j 
str'engthen deterrence of aggression; when ! 
actually used it could, over time, eiinunatei 
cur inferiority in conventional arms. The; 
trioling or our defense effort after the 
North Korean attack must have been a bit- 
ter lesson for the Soviets. Urdcubte*:Uy. 
fear of again stirring up the sleeping giant ’ 
has contributed an element of caution to 
Soviet initiatives. It is greatly to our inter- 
est to keep this fear alive. 

Given the continuing disparity in mili- ' 
tary spending bef.veen us and the Rus- 
sians, in the 19S0s our ready conventional 
forces could be outnumbered and cut- ; 
gunned in almost every conflict where we ■ 
might confront Soviet forces. In the 195C'S 
and 1960s. not only was the gap in conven- . 
tlonai strength less severe than it will be in 
the 1950s (in particular, our Navy enjoyed 
superiority) but also the nuclear balance 
was then in our favor. 

WTiat would we do, for instance, in the 
event of a conflict in the Middle East, in 
which our friends are being attacked by a ' 
country backed by the Soviet Union? If we 
stayed out, pro-Soviet forces might come to 
control all the Persian Gulf oil fields, or Is- ' 
rael might face destruction. 

Conventional Forces 

If. cn the other hand, we helped our : 
friends, Soviet conventional forces could 
outmatch us at every level of violence. .As 
our forces were pushed into retreab, surely 
w’e would neither initiate nuclear Arma- 
geddon nor capitulate. WTiile we could pray 
and hope that our nuclear forces were ade- 
quate to deter nuclear attack, we could not 
lean on them- as w*e did in the past- to 
make up for our inferior conventional 
forces. 
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Instead, the President would ask Con- ; 
gress to increase the defense budget, per- j 
haps by or more, just as Harr/ Tru- ■ 
man did in the summer ot 10^) when cur 
forces in Korea were pushed back to a nar- 
row foothold around the port of Pusan, And 
Congress would almost certainly go along. 

In the spring of 1950. m:any members^ of i 
Congress argued that economic instabiiicy j 
censtimted a much greater threat to us | 
than the military strength of Communism; 
but a few months later when the time 
came to vote for a tripling in defense 
spending there was no dissent on Capitol 
Hill. 

Our capacity sharply to expand defense 
production is also the bedrock for sound 
arms control agreements- the principal, if 
not the only, deterrent to a major treaty vi- 
olation or abrogation. For example, we are 
not building defenses against ballistic mis- : 
siles because of our reliance on the 1972 i 
treaty prohibiting their deployment. Our 1 
only rei leverage to deter a sudden Soviet | 
abrogation of this treaty' is our latent ca- ■ 
pacity to respond by a swift and many fold j 
increase in our strategic arms programs. 

Democracies must rely on their capac- 
ity to mobilize and expand military 
strength in an emergency, since they can- j 
not sustain over many years the same ex- 
ertion for military preparedness that totali- 
tarian regimes impose on their people. The 
basic nuclear deterrent, clearly, has to be 
sufficientt and in place all the time: Indus- 
trial mobilization is impossible after a 
massive nuclear attack. i 

But over three-fourths of our defense 
budget is devoted to conventional forces. A 
tiny fraction of these resources allocated to 
plans and preparations for industrial mobi- 
lization could vastly increase our ability , 
rapidly to expand our military strength -to 
improve both our nuclear deterrent and 
our conventional forces. The better pre- 
pared this capacity for expansion, the 
more convincing it will be to a possible? en- 
emy and the less likely that It will have to , 
be used. | 

Mr, Ikle, Director of the Arms 'Control i 
and Disarmament Agency in the Ford ad- t 
ministratioK is active in business and a \ 
consultant on national security. ^ i 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
24 December 1979 


i ivo men Charged 
With Illegal Sale 
CflOfiOOGims 

V£'.v YOHK, Dec. 23 (AP) — Two reputed top in-- 
teirltional arms traffickers have been arrested on a 
variety of charges stemming from the alleged sale of 
10,000 machine guns to poUce posing as revoiution- 
aries. the Manhattan district attorney announced to- 
day. 

Frank Terpil, 40, of McLean, Va.; and ueorge rvorj 
kala.' 38, of Nutley, N.J.. were arrested yeste dav at 
the New York HUton Hotel by .,ty police after the ; 
pair negotiated a S2 milUon sale with two under- i 
cover poUce, District Attoniey Kokert Morgenthr.a 
said. 

\iso being held as a material ',vitness, but c | 
charged with any crime, was ex-Marine .lohn j 

Dutcher 40, a seU-described assassin and sold. c. 
fortune who allegedly agreed to train an arm/ m ■ 
the use of weapons, sold by the pair, Moigma.au 
said at a news conference. 

The district attorney described Terpil and PCor- 
kala as freelance military specialists who harbo: lu- 
^^itives, sell illegal weapons and rain terrorists ariu 
military activists through a series of front compa- | 
nies throughout the world. 

Ke said Terpil sold $3.2 milUan in weapons, e.'Co.o- 
sives and sun^eillance equipment to Uganda Ctuong 
the rule of exiled President Hi Amin, and opci’at'M 
various front businesses in Washington, Pans and 
Panama. 

Terpil fi red bv the Central In telligence .Ugenev 
fp^^Yl /iorned Korkala as a. partner three years ago, 
the district attorney sa_i_d. 

Morgenthau said Korlrala, v.dio drives a car with 
diplomatic plates registered to the Ugandan mission 
to the United Nations, has been known to supply 
arms to Libya and countries in the Middle East. 

FBI agents, armed with a search warrant, raided 
one of the pair’s companies, Amstech Co. in Nutley 
after the arrests and found a cache of sophisticated 
‘‘sample weaponry.” 

Terpil and Korkala were ar-ested after under- 
cover agents gave them a 356.t>00 down payment on 
the sale of 10,000- used MK2 and MKS machine guns, 
to be delivered in 45 days, Morgenthau said the con- 
fiscated guns are being held in England. 

The two men were charged in connection with the 
sale or supply of a Browning automatic pistol and 
thrmachine guns Saturday, and the sale or supply 
of a silenced sniper rifle, automatic pistol and other 
explosives on other dates. 
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THE NEW. YORK TIMES 
24 December 1979 


2 Sskzd in City 
In Sale io Agents 
Of 10,000 Guns 

By CHARLES K.MSER | 

Briefcase bombs, letter bombs, gre- . 
nades, poison darts, dozens of firearms 
and scores of documents were seized over 
the weekend in simultaneous raids in 
New York City. Nutley, N.J.. and Crewe, 
England, and criminal charges were filed 
against two men described by the Man- 
hattan District Attorney as major inter- 1 
national gunrunners. 

Two undercover detectives convinced i 
the alleged gunrunners that they were ac- j 
tually Latin American revolutionaries, 
paid Che men $56,000 as a deposit for a $2 
rniilion sale of lO.CCO machine guns, and : 
then arrested them Saturday at the New | 
York Hilton Hotel, according to the Dis- 
tnct Attorney, Robert M. Morgenthau. ■ 
who conducted the investigation. 

Electronics Concern Raided 

As the arrests were made, agents of 
New Scotland Yard raided a building in 
Crewe— owned by oneof the suspects ar- j 
rested at the Hilton — seized documents 
and took several persons into custody. 

At the same time, agents of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and officers of 
the New York City Police Department's 
bomb section — whose aid was sought by 
the F.B.I. — raided the Nutley offices of 
an electronics concern on a Federal war- 
rant and recovered bombs, booby traps 
and firearms. 

Frank Edward Terpil. one of the men 
arrested Saturday morning at the Hilton, 
was described at his arraignment yester- 
day as a former agent of the Central In- 
telligence Agency who had provided 


arms to Libya, had trained terrorists, 
had acted as an adviser to Idi Amin, the 
deoosed Uganda dictator, and had sold at 
least $3.2 million in v-/eapons to the Ugan- 
dans. I 

Mr. TerpiTs alleged co-conspirator, | 
George Gregary Korkala. drives an auto- 
mobile with diplomatic plates registered! 
to the Ugandan Mission to the United Na-j 
tions. He was identified as the owner of 
the Amstech Corporation, the Nutley 
electronics concern raided by the F.B.I. 

A third man, John Dutcher, whom Mr. t 
Morgenthau called “a self-proclaimed j 
assassin.” was also arrested at the Hilton! 
and held as a material witness. 

Judge Robert M. Haft of Criminal 
Court remanded all three men without 
bail, MaLhew Crosson, an assistant di^ 
trict attorney who conducted the invest !- 1 
gation with James Kindler and Seth Ro-! 
senberg. refused to say, for “security 
reasons,” where the suspects were being 
held, Mr. Terpil and Mr. Korkala face a 
maximum of 25 years in prison if they are 
convicted of all the charges against them. 
Mr. Ter pil is 40 years old and lives in 

was “unfavorably discharged” from tip 
r r A. in 1971. Aspokes man lor tne 
i n Washington declined to comment "brv 
Whether" Mr. Terpii was a former agenc y 
employee . . . 

■ A spokesman for the Uganda Mission in 
New York confirmed that Mr. Terpil hadt 
been “very close” to Mr. Amin. | 

The car seized by the police from Mr.' 
Korkala, bearing license plate number 
DPL 580, belonged to Abdul Murbe, a for-| 
mer second secretary in the mission here 
who was close to Mr. Amin and who fiedj 
the mission last May. The spokesman 
said he was unaware of Mr. Murbe's . 
whereabouts.. ' 






as t error- 

Ii;t3 representing an unsneciiied Carib- 
te«n movement. One of them pretended 
he spoxe no English, and both of them 
traveled to England to convince the al- 
leged gunrunners of their sincerity. | 

First, the gunrunners allegedly sold the ' 
undercover men a Browning automatic 
® Luger automatic pistol, and a 
— caliber long rifle detectives describe 
as “especially designed" for assassina- 
tions. 

On Saturday, they signed a contract 
promising delivery of lo.m machine 
^nsjor a total of 52 million in return for 
the S56.Cf)0 down payment. Then th»v 
were arrested. 

Investigators from Scotland Yard 
purchased 

the Hunters Ledge Hotel in Crewe in 1973 
for slightly more than S500,C«0 and used it 

as a lodge for his confederates. 

It was the Hunters Lodge Hot-1 that i 
was raided by Scotland Yard investiga- 
tors Saturday. Reached at the C.— '.ve po- 
lice station last night, a man who would : 
Identify himself only as Sergeant Jackson ' 
said, “I don’t know anything about the 
JOD— except that there was on- " 
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AM ARBOR TEWS (MICH.) 
5 DECSMBER 1979 


OK spook, go 
Lack ill cold 


' ' 



BY DON FABER 
Editorial Page Editor 

IT’S OK, spies, you caa go 
back out in the cold now. Es- 
pionage is getting respectable 
again. 

A large majority of Ameri- 
cans, according to pollster Lou 
Harris, favors “overhauling 
and stepping up CIA intelli- 
gence activities around the 
world.” 

That surely comes as good 
news to the super-secret spook 
house in Langley, Va. just out- 
side Washington, where staf- 
fers have to get security clear- 
ance just to go to the sandbox. 

And there will be renewed in- 
terest in writers Len Deighton 
and John Le Carre, now that 
Americans apparently have- 
gotten over their squeamish- 
ness about ^ying. ^ 

IK ♦ ♦ ^ ; 

IRAN IS RESPONSIBLE for 
the himabout in attitudes. Be- 
fore the Ayatollah came along 
to galvanize public opinion, the 
CIA was in bad repute; . .. 

And deservedly so, in some 
respects. Disclosures about 
domestic spying during the Vi- 
etnam war and questions about 
agency activities- that had 
strong political overtones 
soured Americans on the CIA. 

And of course, the CIA is still 
suffering from the colossal 
bungle job that was the Bay of 
Pigs. . • : 

Meanwhile, Israeli intelli- 
gence was pulling off 'an En- 
tebbe and snatching a 
mysterious-cargoed' freighter 
from Cherbourg harbor under 
the noses of the French, who 
may have been paid off to look 
the other way. _ , , 


WHY WERE we caught 
short by events in Iran? ^iVhy ' 
are we embarrassed by thei 
presence of Soviet combat , 
troops in Cuba? Why are wei 
failing to anticipate develop- 
ments in other countries where 
the U.S. has suffered strategic 
setbacks lately? 

-The answer in part, I think, 
is- the tight leash on which 
intelligence operations have ! 
been kept. That and the fact 
we’ve pulled in our horns all 
over the globe in response to 
the drumbeat of criticism over 
Vietnam and involvement else- 
where. 

A responsible world power 
does not, and should not, neg- 
lect its spy apparatus. That 
would be foolish in the ex- 
treme.- i 

m * * ^ 

I DON’T APPROVE of “hit] 
squads” and assassination aH 
tempts on Castro, but I’m not 
so naive as to think dirty tricks 
are off limits just because 
we’re the moral and ethical pil- 
lar of the West, 4 

In an, imperfect world, 
spying has a place. The more 
we know about foe and poten- 
tial foe alike, the better off 
we’ll be. _ 

And then we’ll have less of 
this anguish and breast- 
beating at home over why we 
were surprised so badly by 
events in Iran. 

So it’s back out into the cold, 
you spooks. If the Russians can 
routinely “staff” their embas- 
sies with KGB gumshoes, let’s 
not pretend they’re clerks on a 
cultural exchange program, 
writing home about Niagara 
^Falls. , : .i 
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ARTICL3 AVIATION WEEK & SPACE TECHNOLOGY 

ON PAG E /cT ^ 17 DECEr®ER 1979 


! U. N. Reconnaissance Satellite Study Extended ; 

• . ' ' ■ ’ ,1 

United Nations last week extended the charter of a group appointed by Secretary | 
General Kurt Waldheim to study formation of an international reconnaissance satellite j 
agency run by the U. N. 

The action will allow the multinational panel to continue analysis of a French | 
proposal for such an agency, with findings due In June. 1981, In time for use during the 
General Assembly's second session devoted to disarmament. French President Valery 
Giscard d'EstaIng proposed such an organization in 1978. 

The concept generally has been opposed by the U. S. and Soviet Union, the only 
two nations currently operating photo reconnaissance spacecraft on a routine basis. 
Considerable data and technology transfer and costs would have to be provided by i 
the U, S. and Soviet Union under the French plan, which envisions three steps toward 
implementation of the U. N. agency: » 

■ U. S. and USSR or any other country possessing reconnaissance spacecraft 
would provide data products for analysis to the U. N. agency as the Initial phase of the 
program. 

■ U. N. ground stations would be able to acquire directly and process data from 
existing reconnaissance satellites In Phase 2. preventing prior censorship by the 
countries operating the satellites. 

■ U. N. photo reconnaissance spacecraft would be developed under Phase 3, 
completing a system the U. N. organization could operate autonomously to monitor 
arms control agreements and crisis situations. 

The international panel examining the concept has been assessing existing technol- 
ogy capabilities and concluded that an 0.5-nneter (1.6-ft.) resolution for detailed 
imaging of military systems would be possible and desirable, along with 3-5-meter i 
(9.8-1 6.4-ft.) resolutions for observing installations or large military maneuvers. The j 
group, headed by Hubert Bortzmeyer, technical adviser for the French national space 
research center In Paris, acknowledged hesitancy of some nations to participate In 
such an activity, but said, **ln the future, when many nations [are] able to obtain data 
from their own satellites, the perception of sensitive and non-sensItIve data might 
change.*’ “ . 

A significant qu^tion In the group’s future discussions will be the role of civilian 
remote sensing In an overall U. N. reconnaissance satellite agency. Specific topics thait 
wili be addressed during meetings in Geneva, Switzerland, over the next 18 months 
are; 

■ Assessment of the state-of-the-art and future perspectives of capability of military 
and civilian satellites. 

• Remote sensing centers. 

■ Types of arms control agreement and crisis situations that could be monitored by 
U. N. reconnaissance spacecraft. 

a Legal implications of such an agency. 

■ Costs. 

■ Various structures such an agency might take. 
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RED 



NEWSWEEK 
7 January 1980 




BUFFER} The Soviet push was 
bound to alter the geopolitical bal- 
ance in the region. Ever since the 
days of the czars, the Russians 
have eyed Afghanistan as an ave- 
nue toward the Indian Ocean and; 
its warm-water ports. But until 21 ' 
months ago, the country managed I 
tO'Survi ve as a natural buffer state I 
between India and the Soviet! 
Union. Then a Soviet-sponsored! 
coup installed Nur Muhammedj 
Taraki, Amin*s predecessor. Last! 
week’sSovietgoal was toreplace Amin, who j 
had failed to keep the Afghan Army togeth- 1 
er and hold the Islamic rebels in the moun- 
tains and countryside at bay. ‘They literally 1 
had no choice except to take over the coun- 1 
try or let go of it,” said former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Afghanistan Robert G. Neumann. ^ 
“There was no middle way.” 

The longer-range Russian calculations 
could be more ominous. Since Vietnam, 
Americans have shown little inclination to 
intervene militarily in the Third World, 
leaving the field increasingly open to Soviet . 
adventures. With the U.S. on the defensive 


in Iran — and with no real mili- 
tary options open to it on the 
ground in Afghanistan — the 
Russians may have concluded 
that the risks were small ; 
enough lo experiment with | 
their growing military power ! 
beyond their own borders. The ; 
onset of a Presidential cam- 
paign in the U.S, may also have ; 
led them to conclude that the ; 
prospects for a SALT treaty 
were tenuous in 1980 and the 
risks of a Soviet provocation in 
Afghanistan accordingly low. ' 

Their broadest objective was to * 
expand their influence in the ‘ 

Middle East. ‘T he CIA est imates that the 
Russians will be oil importers by the mid- 
1980s,” says Neumann. “7'hat by itself 
would make the area important to them.” 
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AFGHANISTAN 



A Soviet coup overthrows Amin and sets a fearsome precedent 


CT t was the most brutal blow from the So- 
i' viet Union's steel fist since the Red 
b Army’s invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
y 1968. In a lightning series of events 
last week, Afghanistan's President Hafi- 
zullah Amin was overthrown, and sub- 
sequently executed, in a ruthless coup 
mounted by the Soviet Union and car- 
ried out with the firepower of Soviet com- 
bat troops. In Amin’s place, Moscow in- 
stalled Babrak Karmal, a former Deputy 
; Prime Minister long considered to be a So- 
: viet protege, but not before Russian troops 
I were forced to fight a sporadic series of 
! gun battles in the streets of Kabul, Af- 
; ghanistan’s capital. 

At week's end the Carter Adminis- 
tration charged that Moscow was launch- 
ing an outright invasion of its neighbor, 
with two mechanized Soviet divisions 
crossing the border and heading for Ka- 
bul. U.S. intelligence estimates indicated 
that at least 20,000 troops were in Af- 
ghanistan. Said White House spokesman 
Jody Powell; “The magnitude of the So- 
viet invasion continues to grow.” 

The Soviets obviously hoped that their 
brazen, perhaps desperate, action could 
help their puppet regime bring a stubborn 
Islamic insurgency in Afghanistan under 
control and thus stabilize a dangerous 
. flash point on their southern border. But 
the coup, in fact, added a new dimension 
of uncertainty to an area of the world al- 
ready deeply disturbed by the crisis in 
, Iran. Moreover, the deployment of Sovi- 
et troops on foreign soil in Central Asia 
set a fearsome precedent that cast new 
shadows over International ddtente and 
Moscow-Washington relations. The SALT 
n accord, already in difficulty in the U.S. 
Senate, seemed even further jeopardized 
by the Soviet action. 

Outraged reaction came syiftLy from 
the White House. In the strongest lan- 
guage he has ever directed aga^t Mos- 
cow, President Carter, in a televised mes- 
sage, said; ‘‘Such gross interference in 
the internal affairs of Afghanistan is in 
blatant violation of accepted international 
rules of behavior.” He conveyed the 
same harsh message to Leonid Brezhnev 
personally on the rarely used While 
House-Kremlin hot line. At the same 
time, the President got in touch directly 
with Western European leaders and Pres- 
ident Mohammed Zia Ul-Haq of Pak- 
istan, among others, in an attempt to 
obtain a collective condemnation of Mos- 
cow. All shared his concern. As a result. 
Deputy Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topher was dispatched to London over 


i 


I 


I the weekend to discuss the situation with ^ 

■ U.S. allies. 

i Other countries obviously were just as 

concerned about the Soviet miliiary in- 
teiA'ention. Peldng fumed that “Af^an- 
istan's independence and sovereignty 
have become toys in Moscow’s hands.” 
Iran’s Revolutionary Council declared 
that the inleiA^enlion in a neighboring : 
country was “a hostile action” against 
“Muslims throughout the world.” Inter- 
estingly, however, there were no attacks ! 
on Russian embassies. 

T he first dramatic signs of the So- 
viet action appeared on Christmas 
morning. Moscow suddenly be^n , 

‘ a massive airlift of combat soldiers ' 
to Afghanistan. The suspected motive at I 
the time; to help the Afghan regime put 
down the rebellion of conservative Mus- 
lim tribesmen. In full sight of arriving and 
departing passengers, wave after wave of 
Soviet An- 12 and An-22 transports land- 
ed at Kabul’s international airport and 
unloaded not only combat troops but 
equipment ranging from field kitchens to 
I armored vehicles. 

• By Thursday the real motive of the 
‘ intervention was clear: Radio Kabul sud- 
denly announced that. President Amin, 
a tough, repressive Communist who had 
seized power only last September from 
former President Noor Mohammed Ta- 
raki, had been deposed. The new Pres- 
ident, the broadcast said, was former Dep- 
uty Prime Minister Karmal. A later 
announcement specified that Amin had 
been convicted of “crimes agaihst the peo- 
ple” and executed, along with members 
of his family. Radio Kabul failed to men- 
tion that in the upheaval, Soviet mil- i 
itary units had entered combat for the 
first time since their border clashes 
against China in 1969. 

The fighting began at 7:30 in the eve- 
ning, according to the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, with Soviet troops and weapons de- 
j ploy^ in key locations of KabuL In a 
I 3!4-bour battle for the radio station, So- 
I viet troops using armored personnel car- 
1 riers knocked out two Afghan tanks and 
j took a number of prisoners. At one point 
a U.S. official reported with some relish, 
“The Soviets are getting shot up pretty 
well.” Soviet-built MiG-21 jets flew over- 
head in repeated passes. By midnight the 
city was reported quiet 


The next day, however, diehard sup- 
porters of Amin resumed the fighting in 
Kabul. The coup, scoffed the rebel com- 
mand, represented nothing more than “a 
change in pawns.” The Japanese embas- 
sy said that gunfire could still be heard ^ 
along the road leading from the Soviet em- 
bassy to the old royal palace. Nonetheless, j 
as soon as word reached Moscow that the 
coup w'as successful, the Soviets quickly 
broadcast KarmaTs denunciation of the 
Amin dictatorship as an agent of “Amer- 
ican imperialism.” 

The move against Afghanistan was 
the first time since World War II that 
Moscow had used significant numbers of 
its own armed forces in a state outside 
the Warsaw Pact. It seemed an ominous 
extension into Asia of the Brezhnev Doc- 
trine, which asserts that Moscow has the 
right to assist any socialist state in trou- 
ble. Moscow, of course, claimed that it in- 
tervened only at the request of the Kar- 
mal government under the terms of a 20- 
year friendship treaty signed in December 
1978. The Russians made no attempt to 
disguise the fact that the airlift began two 
days before the coup that brought Kar- 
mal to power, thus makins a mockery of 
their rationale. 

The military buildup had, in fact, 
begun several weeks before the airlift. 
The best analysis of U.S. intelligence at 
t hat time was that the Soviets were match- 
in g Washington's npal and air buildup 
mthe Middle East . It later seemed, how- 
ever, that apart from any U.S. buildup, 
Moscow acted primarily to meet a sit- 
uation in Afghanistan it could no longer 
effectively control. The Russians appar- 
ently decided to make their show of force 
in the shadow of the Iranian problem, 
much as they had intervened in Hun- 
gary in 1956 while the West was pre- 
occupied with the Suez crisis. Moscow 
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made a Realpolitik decision: Amin would 
have to go. 

The Soviet choice to replace him 
a Marxist intellectual little known in 
the West (see box). Karmal thus became 
the third Afghan leader to seize control 
of the government in the 20 months 
since the Communists first came to pow- 
er in April 1978. As- the new strong- 
man, following the April coup, Taraki ' 
at Gist denied there had been a Com- ; 
munist takeover. But in the months that ' 
followed, internal struggles dangerously 
narrowed the government’s base. As he 
, attempted to keep the revolution on 
course, Texaki turned increasingly to Rus- 
sian advisers to fiJl a shortage of trained 
manpower. The number of Soviets soon 
grew to more than 3,000.“ 

O minously for Taraki and the So- j 
viets, however, there were already i 
rumblings of revolt among con- 
servative Muslim tribesmen un- 
happy at the prospect of radical jwLal and ; 

economic reforms. As the Marxists in I^- 
bul pressed their case, the opposition 
gradually developed into a full-scale reli- 
gious insurgency. In March, thousands of 
Afghans in Herat (pop. 150,000), a provin- 
cial capital 400 miles west of Kabul, rose 
in a revolt that lasted for several days. An 
estimated 20,000 civilians lost their lives; 
so did at least 20 Soviet advisers and their 
families in a series of brutal rebel attacks. 

By last faU, some 22 of the country’s 
28 provinces were said to be in rebel 
hands. Amin, by now Taraki’s Prime 
Minister, cracked down with repressive 
measures, including the execution of some 
2,000 political detainees and the impris- 
oiunent of some 30,000 others. By the time 
Amin toppled Taraki and took over 
completely, the Afghan armed forces 
themselves w'ere demoralized by purges 
and defections to the rebels, 
and clearly were hard put to 
contain the rebellion. 

After General Ivan Pav- 
lovsky. head of Soviet ground 
forces, loured Afghanistan last 
fall and assessed the Afghan 
government’s predicament as 
close to hopeless, the Soviets 
became conviil'ced of the need 
for drastic steps. According to 
former Ambassador to Kabul 
Robert Neumann, the Rus- 
sians bad three choices: 1) “To let Af- 
ghanistan go, in which ca^ the govern- 
ment would have fallen within a week.” 
That would have cost the Russians cred- 
ibility in Eastern Europe and elsewhere. 
2) A “massive Russian military infusion,” 
in which the Sonets would try to squelch 
the rebellion. Commented Neumann: 
•'This option opens up the real possibility 
of a Soviet Viet Nam.” 3) A coup to in- 
stall a puppet at the head of the govern- 


ment in the hope that he could 
bring things under control. 

According to Neumann, 
the Soviets decided on a com- 
bination of the last two options. 
In the event of a failure by Kar- 
mal, Neumann has no doubt 
that the Soviets will be pre- 
pared to deploy their own forc- 
es. Indeed, the large Soviet 
buildup of perhaps 50,000 
troops on Afghanistan’s bor- 
ders was a clear indication of 
the Soviets’ own uncertainty about Kar- 
mal’s chances. 

U.S. officials are concerned that the 
Soviet move will further destabilize i he re- 
gion. The most direct impact will prob- 
ably fall on Pakistan, whose territory has 
provided refuge for an estimated 350,000 
Afghan rebels. There was the prospect 
that in the wake of the coup, another 1 50,- 
000 might cross the border. State Depart- 
ment analysts fear that the Soviets might 


even go so far as to make military forays ; 
into Pakistan. Says one expert: “The bor- 
der between these two countries has never 
really been agreed upon, and the poten- 
tial for increased conffict has dramatically 
heightened since the Soviet actions.” U.S. 
officials hesitate to speculate about the ef- 
fect on Iran, though there is some hope 
that the Soviets’ Intcr\'ention will lessen 
the Ayatullah Khomeini’s strident anti- 
Americanism. Saudi Arabia and Iraq, I 
meanwhile, both see the coup as an in- j 
direct threat to themselves. t 

Operating from within their own bor- 
ders and with no domestic public opin- 
ion to consider, the Soviets seem almost ; 
impervious to criticism. Moscow, after all, 
knows there is not much the U.S. can ac- . 
tually do. Says ^chard Helms, a former 
Ambassador to Iran and former director 
of the CL\: “It’s no gamble at all. What ^ 
arc we going to do about xif We have no 
forces there, no hascs. what can we do 
for the time b^ing but remonstrat e?” a 
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The fighting broke out early in the evening. 
Armored personnel carriers and light artil- 
lery rumbled through thestreets of thccapi- 
taL Flares and tracer bullets lit up the ni^t 
around the royal palace and the radio sta- 
tion. As dawn broke, jet fighters swooped 
low over the city in a show of force. By then it i 
was over. Afghanistan had undergone yet j 
another coup d’etat — ^its fourth in six! 
years — but this time with a difference. Last 
week’s take-over was engineered by Af-j 
ghanistan’s patron to the north, the Soviet i 
Union. In a decisive strike that alarmed j 
governments nearby and faraway, thej 
Kremlin had airlifted more than 4,000 com- j 
bat troops into Kabul and forcibly installed I 
its own man at the top. It was, as a startled ' 
diplomat in New Delhi put it, **more an 
invasion than a coup.” 

By any name, the take-over in Kabul was 
a Soviet attempt to impose order on a 
chaotic neighbor. Two successive Marxist 
regimes had failed to put down a rebellion 
by fundamentalist Muslims who control aj 
large part of Afghanistan’s rugged country- 1 
side (map). Seeking to break the deadlock, ‘ 
the Soviet Union toppled the regime of 
President Hafizullah Amin last week and 
replaced him with the more malleable Ba- ; 
brak Karmal, who had been in exile under 
Soviet protection before the coup (box,' 
page 22). But instead of bringing peace, last I 
week’s events may simply draw the Soviets 
deeper into an Afghan quagmire. “They 
have taken the ultimate step,” said one 
diplomat in New Delhi. “They’ve finally ' 
grasped the tar baby.” I 

It was premature to describe Afghani- 
stan as Moscow’s Vietnam. But the pattern 
was familian a step-by-step escalation of 
the Soviet role in Afghanistan, with each 
failure to end the civil war leading to 
deeper Russian involvement. Moscow had 
been unhappy with Amin ever since he 
oyerthrew President Nur Muhammed Ta- 
raki, who was deposed and killed immedi- 
ately after he visited Moscow for a public j 
blessing from Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev. Subsequently, Amin charted a 


remarkably independent course. He reject- 1 
cd Soviet advice to seek a negotiated end to 
the war. He demanded and got a change of 
Soviet ambassadors in Kabul. At one 
point, he even refused an invitation to 
come to Moscow for talks. His greatest sin > 
in Soviet eyes may simply have been' 
failure: with his army depleted by deser-i 
tions, Amin had no hope of winning a 
military victory. 

SUMMARY EXECUTiONt The Soviet airlift 
began on Christmas Day. More than 200 
An-22 and An- 12 transports landed at Ka- 
bul Airport during the next few days, dis- 
charging 4.000 to 5,000 combat troops, 
together with their artillery and armored i 
vehicles. Witnesses said that some bitter 
Afghans at the airport wept as the Soviet | 
troops disembarked. The shooting began | 
two days later, with the heaviest fighting at 
the Darulaman Palace and at Radio Kabul, ' 
next door to the U.S, Embassy. The embas- ' 
sy was hit by stray small-arms fire, but the 
35 American diplomats were unharmed. 
According to some reports, the Russians, : 
aided by Afghan troops, attacked the radio ; 
station with artillery, knocking out two 
Soviet-made T-62 tanks manned by Afghan j 
soldiers loyal to Amin. By morning, the 
coup was complete. Russian troops pa- 
trolled the streets of Kabul, and MiG fight- 
ers circled over the major cities. Radio 
Kabul announced that Amin, his younger 
brother and a nephew had been executed 
summarily for “crimes against the people 
and the Afghan nation.” 

Once in office. Karma! moved quickly 
to broaden his political base and seek a 
negotiated end to the civil war with the 
Muslim rebels. His Cabinet, announced 
the day after the coup, included members • 
of his own, pro-Moscow Parcham (Ban- | 
ner) Party, plus three popular military ; 
figures and two holdovers from Amin's; 
Khalq (People’s) Party. In a separate; 
announcement, the Karmal government ; 
said that Moscow had agreed to provide : 
“urgent political, moral and economic aid, ! 
including military aid.” Such assistance is 
provided for by a year-old friendship and ' 
cooperation treaty between the two coun- j 
tries. Analysts speculated that the an- 
nouncement was either an attempt to| 
spread a cloak of ex post facto legality over : 
the Soviet buildup— or a hint of still I 
greater Soviet involvement to come. I 


SOVIET BUiiDUP; In fact, the giant airlift to 
Kabul had barely ended when Moscow 
began sending ground troops across the 
Sovict-Afghan border. According to U.S . 
intelligence reports, two mechanized nHe 
divisions were entering Atgtianistan artTie 
weekend, bringinj^ the total number of So^ 
et combat troops in the country to perhaps 
25.006. Three more divisions remained be- 
hmd in Soviet territory near the border. In : 
recent months, Moscow has abo poured 
substantial amounts of military hardware 
into Afghanbtan — including more 
than 100 sophisticated Mi-24 heli- 
copter gimsliips, which have been 
particularly effective against the 
rebels. U.S. analysts could only 
guess at Moscow’s intentions be- 
yond the coup. “Putting in 5,000 
men looks like one kind of strate- , 
gy,” noted one official. “Putting in ; 
five divisions looks like quite an- 
other.” Still, the Soviets were clear- 
ly ready for any contingency — 
even, as one diplomat put it, to , 
“replace the entire Afghan Army.” ! 

The buildup has paralleled a seri- 
ous weakening of the Afghan 
Army — and it has inexorably 
drawn the Soviets deeper into the 
guerrilla war. Because of descr- ; 
tions, casualties and a lack of new ^ 
rwruits, the Afghan Army can 

muster little more than half of its original 
100,000 men. Many of its troops are con- 
scripts who resent being ordered to kill 
their countrymen. Russian forces have had 
to fill the vacuum. Western analysts doubt 
that Soviet units have engaged the rebels in 
any significant direct combat to date. But 
Soviet advisers now accompany Afghan 
troops down to the company level, and the 
MiG fighters and helicopter gunships used 
in the war probably have Russian pilots at 
the controls. j 

As a result, Afghanistan’s deeply reli- 
gioi^ common folk have singled out the 
Soviets for special loathing. A few weeks 
ago, two Russians were killed as they wan- 
dered une^orted through the Kabul ba- 
zaar. Earlier in the year, more than 100 
Soviets died in uprisings in the cities of 
Herat and Jalalabad and in an attack on a' 
tounst bus at Kandahar. Muslim insur- 
gents responded to last week’s coup by 


gO^lTMUED 
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dismissing Karmal as a “Soviet puppet’* ! 
and rejecting any thought of reconciliation. 
“Karmal is more pro-Moscow than any of 
his predecessors,” said one rebel leader 
based in Peshawar. “We shall have to 
stiffen our resistance.” 

SATURATION BOMBING; The bloody Stale- 
mate between the guerrillas and the govern- j 
mcnt will almost certainly continue. Before . 
his overthrow, Hafizullah Amin had 
launched a major offensive against the reb- 
els. His only victory came last November in 
a massive attack on Paktia Province. His 
troops used saturation bombing, helicopter . 
gunships and more than 300 tanks (some of , 
them reportedly crewed by Soviet troops) 
to clear the region of the guerrillas. But if 
the Muslim rebels took a beating in Paktia, 
they have reportedly held their own in the i 
Logar Valley south of Kabul, around Ba- ! 
mian, north of the capital and even on the ' 
Badakhshan Plains near the Soviet Union’s 
Afghan border. Consequently, the : 
situation remains essentially where 
it was last spring: the government 
.holds the main cities and the chief 
highway links, while the guerril* ! 
las control most of the tugged | 
countryside. I 

The war has sent a tide of Afghan i 
refugees flowing into Pakistan. So I 
far, about 380,0CX) of them have 
made the grueling, sevea-day trip 
through the mountain passes, and 
they arc still coming at a rate of 
more than 1,000 a day. Many refu- 
gees scattered in remote camps 
along the rugged border have con- 
tracted measles, gastroenteritis and^ 
skin diseases, and thousands ofchil- j 
dren suffer from marasmus, a form! 
of malnutrition common among the 
Cambodian refueees- A limited 
United Nations aid program currently un-| 
der way will probably not prevent thou-j 
sands of deaths from exposure, disease and! 
starvation. “What we need is a massive 
international relief effort,” says Dr. Ghu- 
1am Hazrad, a refugee Afj^an physician. 
“We need antibiotics, vitamins and serums. 
We are fighting a superpower, yet the world : 
will not help us.” _ i 

The coup in Kabul raised fears of Soviet ' 
raids into Pakistan, which has provided the 
" Afghan rebels a haven in the war. Under a 
twcnty-ycar-old executive agreement, the 
U.S. is obliged to consult with Pakistan in 
the event of a military threat from a Commu- 
nist country. So far, such a threat from the 
Soviets in Afghanistan remains hypotheti- 
cal. But last week, President Carter ordered j 
a speed-up of military hardware shipments 
to Pakistan that were “already in the pipe- : 
line,” according to Administration sources. ’ 


U.S. officials see a familiar pattern to 
Moscow’s role in Afghanistan. “The Viet- 
nam analogy is almost too trite,” says one 
White House aide. “But you’ve got Afghan 
units defecting, and they’re trying to put 
Russians in to stiffen their backbones. 
Sometimes it works, sometimes the advisers 
get their heads and hands chopped off. It’s a 
very mean fight.” 1 

The Vietnam parallel can be carried too • 
far. Moscow’s troops are fighting in a 
neighboring country, not halfway around 
the world, and Soviet leaders need not 
concern themselves with domestic public 
opinion. Moreover, the guerrillas are a 
disorganized collection of tribes and reli- 
gious groups with no central authority and 
no superpower visibly behind them. Few 
analysts doubt that the Soviets could win 
the guerrilla war with an all-out push. “If 
they got a concerted government effort, 
they could defeat the guerrilla groups one at 
a time,” says a U.S. official. “It would be a 
very hard fight, but they could do it.” 

The Soviets would probably prefer to 
have Karmal negotiate a settlement so that 
they can bring their own troops home. That 
seems unlikely. “The Russians obviously 
can’t stop here,” says an analyst in Wash- 
ington. “If they did, it would take ten 
minutes for somebody to throw Karmal 
out.” Like the U.S. in Vietnam, the Soviets 
may find that it is difficult to extricate 
themselves from Afghanistan’s civil war. If 
they make the operation succeed, however, 
they will secure their southern flank, ac- 
quire a new satellite and secure a base of 
operations from which they can extend their 
influence farther toward the Persian Gulf. 
JOHN NIELSEN with THOM.^S M. DeFRANK and 
DAVID C. MARTIN in Washington, 

JAMES PRINGLE in Peshawar. Pakistan. 

WILLIAM E. SCHMIDT in Moscow and bureau reports 
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“ End of a Second Honeymoon 

' My opinion of the Russians has polls, the predictable GOP tactic will be to scia on Mr. 

- . changed most drastically in the last - ' ' Cartes iil*advised expressions of surprise at Soviet 
. week than even the previous two - b^vior to raise a broader question: Is the president 

and a half years beforedtat, too trusting, too gullible, too soft intellectually to ban* 

" ' rtn^Mt Carter. die a rogue nuclear superpowor like the Soviet Union? . 

if the RepubUcans needed justification.foc a Inroad- For two and a half years, Mr. Carter has been privy 
assault on the president’s foreign policy record, the to the most secre t U.S. intelligence data on the 
grammatically mangled Mntence quoted above should ing Soviet arms buildup. For two and a half years he 

fill the bilL As an admission of naivete, it is remi- has watched Moscow’s masters send their surrogate 

niscentof George^Romney’s confession that he was Cuban forces marauding through Africa, aim th^r mi*, 

“brainwashed” in Vietnam; Mr. Carter may yet deflect sUes at Western Europe, slip their own troops into 
the GOP attack somewhat but it will require an effec- Cuba, spur Vietnamese aggression and tighten their ' 

five response to the Soviet rape of Afghanistan. ' , , grip on Afghanistaa Yet Mr. Carter is surprised when 
Of one thing we can be sure: The president’s second Leonid Brezhnev lies or when Soviet tanta rumble 

honeymoon^his immunization from criticism lest the ;, across international borders as they did in 1988 and 
U.i.ho8tages in Tehran be harmed— is conoing to an 1958 and 1953 and in the late 1940s. One has to ask 

end. Republicans can censure Mr. Carter for ^ reli< why. 

an« on sweet reason in dealing with Moscow and still • The president has deservedly won public support for 

skirt the hostage issue. Inde^ with Afghanistan just • his controlled handling of the dispute with Iran. His pa- 
acrose its border, the Islamic regime in Iran would tience may be rewarded, paradoxically, if the 

probably welcome tough U.S. reactions to a Soviet Khom^ r^ime draws rational conclusions from the 

thrust that threatens its own security. Afghanbtan outrage. But in many world capitals there 

It is fair enough to ask Republican diallengers what has been a feeling that Mr. Carter’s foreign policy is 

thejr would do about Afghanistan^ if they were presi- plagued by uncertainty and irresolution, even amateur- 

denLBut they need not solve a specific problem not of ishness. This is clearly a matter for political debate j 

their own making. With the president riding high in the during the 1980 presidential campaign. ! 
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Joseph Kraft 

The Kremlin Papers 

, may mock the view articu- the United Nations Security Council a 

In a New York Tlmw editorial last resolution asking for sanctions against 
Friday and widespread in the admin- Iran. The sanctions would be next to 
istration that the Russians, like the useless when it came to prying loose j 
'Americans in Vietnam, entered a hostages from the embassy. But as a | 
“quagmire** when they sent troops into device for lining up Third World sup* i 
Afghanistan. But this column has ao port, the appeal to the United Nations 
"quired, courtesy of that marvelously was diabolically brilliant 
cooperative Soviet diplomat, Ambassa- President Carter himself had been ac- 
dor /oiatoiiy Dobrynin, secret docu- tive on the telephone in the effort to win 
meats that prove the - “quagmire** " votes. It seemed likely the Americans 

might get the support of Bangladesh and 
These confidential papers— The Jamaica and even Gabon. **So just 
Kremlin Papers, as history may well remember, gentlemen,” Gromyko con* 
call them— show that the Afghanistan eluded, looking over his glasses and smil* 
'decision was made covertly by a self-ap* ing, “if we go into Afgh^iistan, we may 
pointed elite— Russia*s Best and Bright- be throwing away a vote from Gabon.” 
est Despite a show of assurance, ago- At that point the chief party ideologist 
hizing doubts permeated the debate entered the discussion. For the occasion 
that took place behind closed doors in he had taken the first name of his Amer- 
the fastnesses of the Kremlin. lean opposite number. “Call me Hamil* ^ 

‘^ Defense Minister Dmitri Ustinov ton Suslov,” he told his colleagues. j 
^qpened the argument Conscious of the Sending troops into Afghanisun, he ‘ 
ueed to see matters from the viewpoint pointed out, was not merely a matter of 1 
pf the Pentagon as w^ as the Red Army,' foreign policy. Grave domestic ques- 
he had doffed his uniform and medals, tions were also at stake. It was well 
i{e,not only wore civilian dress; he also known that the KGB leaked like a sieve. 
Parted his hair. down the middle. The secret intelligence operators would* 

He pointed out that it would be eas* undoubtedly lead investigative report- 
ier to send the forces into Afghanistan ers from Pravda and I^estia to the 
than to take them out Russia, he said, most trivial improprieties committed 
might be stuck in Afghanistan with the by Soviet troops in Afghanistan. 
same kind of occupation that had Before you knew it the stories would i 
proved so harmful to its strategic pur- be appearing, blown way out of proper- 
poses in Poland and Czechoslovakia tion of course, on the television news. Ac- 
ahd East Germany. tresses, intellectuals and students would 

Moreover, he continued, the Soviet parade through Red Square in protest 
l^ow of force in Afghanistan would The Supreme Soviet would grow sticky 
probably hearten revolutionaries in Iran, about budget matters. Indeed, the Brezh- 
efforts would evoke some kmd of nev admiidstratlon might lose the hearts 
jespbnse in Pakistan to the east and Iraq and minds of the Soviet people, 
to the west and the Arab states of the At that point President Brezhnev hin> 
Persian Gulf to the south. Eventually all seif spoke up. He thanked his colleagues 
those countries might turn to Russia, and for their candid expressions of opinion... 
Moscow would be obliged to show sup* But he felt they had discussed the prob* 
port, maybe even to the point of sending terns too much in narrow terms of seif-ln- 
troops. “In shorV gentlemen,” the de- terest What mattered was not strategy 
fense minister said, pronouncing the but morality. He himself had be^ mull* 
fatal word itself, “In Afghanistan, we ing over a famous phrase from the old 
may be stepping into a quagmire.** rdigion— do unto others, etc. . 

Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko The main reciprocal business between 
spoke nexL He too understood the need Moscow and Washington was the new j 
J»..ylew the problem from the other arms control treaty— SALT IL The j 
side. So he had exchanged his dour ex- Soviet Union had embraced the accord : 
^ression for a benign smile and put on and -was ready to put it into effect at 
a pair of granny glasses. any time. The Americans, on the other 

^ .The foreign minister asserted that the hand, were hanging back, postponing 
days of the Cold War were over. What ratification in the Senate and using con* 
counted now was not relations between troversy as an excuse for building new 
|he' United States and Russia. Much missiles and raising defense expendi- 
more important was standing with the tures. “We are practicing restraint,” he 
underdeveloped countritt of the Third said,' “but we find no mutual restraint” 
hybrid. But me Americans had recently And so saying, he sent the troops once 
b^ ca mp ai gning very actively in the more into the quagmire. 

Third Wmid. They had even put before ^ ^ 
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Analysis 

' ^ 

Afghan coup 
opens Soviet 
drive for oil 


By George Gedda - • 


■ ' - 


WASHINGTON — The Sovietepon- 
sored coup in Afghanistan is: being 
viewed by some analysts here as the 
opening salvo in what may become 
an East-West struggle for control of 
Persian Gulf oiL 

Afghanistan does not lK>rder the 
gulf, but the installation of a 
staunchly pro6oviet regime in Kabul 
puts the Soviets almost within strik- 
ing distance. 

Officiala note that the southwest- 
ern comer of Afghanistan is just a 
. few hundred miles from the Strait of 
Hormuz, a narrow channel between 
Iran and the Arabian Peninsula 


, through which a substantial part ofj 
the Western world’s oil is transport-j 
ed. The strait is closer to Afghanistan i 
than it is to Tehran. ' 

The bold Soviet intervention isi 
exp^ted to accelerate a long-awaited | 
administration decision to bolster! 
the American military presence ini 
the Persian Gulf area. 

Even before the Soviet move, the 
Carter administration had felt the 
tumultuous political situation in Iran 
: and elsewhere in the region required 
a strongerU.S. military presence. 

- Secretary* of State Cyrus R. Vance 
has on hisdesk a report prepared by 
a high-level U.S. delegation that was 
; on a four-country visit to that region 
when the Soviets invaded Afghanis- 
tan last week. : 

The objective is ta obtain^ ac- 
cess to itilltary facilities in friendly 
countries in the area. 

The recent mission by the senior 
;U^. delegation included visits to 
Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Kenya and 
Oman. It followed a, speech by Presi- 
dent Carter in. which he discussed 
the possibility of establishing a rapid 
deplo3nnent force, numbering more 
than 100,000 men, which could be 
used in military conflicts in the re- 
gion. 

The Russian quest for an outlet to 
the warm-water seas to the south 
dates back at least three centuries, 
and Mme observers believe that that j 
ambition may have been reawakened 
by the prospect that the Soviets ap- 
parently will face an oil shortage in i 
the 1980 s. 

Soviet Foreign Minister V.M. Molo- ' 
tov offered^an unusually candid as- ! 
sessment of Soviet desires 40 years i 
ago at the time of the Hitler-Stalin ' 
pact. He said then that the “focal * 
point of Soviet aspirations** was not 
Europe but “the area south of Batum 
and Baku iu the general direction of 
the Persian Gulf.** 


As Carter noted in his statement 
Friday on the Afghanistan situation, 

. the ^viets had occupied Iranian 
Azerbaijan until the spring of 1946 , 
despite a promise to withdraw their 
tiwps a year earlier, at the conclu- 
sion of World War { 1 . The troops were 
; withdrawn followng intense diplo- 
;matic pressure Irom the United 
< States and other countries. 

: The Soviets currentljr are_the 
world’s largest producer of oiCbut a 
.'tWo-year-ola CIA analysis predicts 
; that the Soviets and their feuro - 

• ^n allies may nave to import 
I million to 4.5 miiiioh^arrels a day by 
r the mul-iy8as. ’ ^ 

; With the price of oil rapidly esca- 
! lating on the world market; officials 
; doubt the Soviets could afford oil 
imports of that magnitude. . 

: I n addition CIA Director Stansfl eld 
, Tu rner noted in a recent speechth at 
; there a retanvely little privateauto 
mobUe travel in the Soviet Union 
i yaidPg it unrealistic to assume the 

much through an eDergy<onserva - 
; tiTO program . 

' The Soviets’ best hope for solving 
the energy-supply problem thus 
appears to be an expansion of politi- 
cal influence in the Persian Gulf 
region. Some observers believe the 
prospective Soviet oil shortages go a, 
long way toward explaining why the 
Soviets decided to invade Afghanis* 
tan, even at the risk of alienating the ! 
rest of the Muslim world. 

In what must now be viewed as a 
prescient comment made two weeks 
before the Soviet* intervention, 
James Akins, a former US. ambassa* 
dor to Saudi Arabia, summed up his 
view of the Soviets* attitude this way: 

“The Russians don*t like to engage 
in adventures, but this time they 
might be tempted into an action that 
they probably would not take if they 
were really self-sufficient in petrole- 
um for the foreseeable future.** 
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Afghans Continue 
Fierce Fighting 


By Robert H. Reid 

As«oci&Ud Pr9s» 


KABUL^ Afghanistan, Jan. 2 — So* 
Viet troops were reported today to 
have thrown tanks and sophisticated 
attack helicopters against Moslem reb* 
els in fierce fighting about 100 miles 
northwest of Kabul, the capital city.. 

Western diplomatic sources said the 
Soviets were believed to be encounter- 
ing sharp resistance in rugged Bamian 
Province, a stronghold of anti-Marxist 
tribesmen: Information about the bat- 
tles came from four different Western 
embassies. rv-r 
‘There are said to be many casual- 
/ties on both sides,’" one diplomat said 
"of the Bamian fighting. 


[The new SovieWnstalled Afghan 
president, Babrak Karmal, ignoring 
violent protests abroad against Mos- 
cow’s role in- the strategic country, 
said he would- request more defense 
aid from Moscow, Vietnam and Cuba 
to root out “all enemies” of his gov- 
ernment,: Radia .Afgjlanistan reported,, 
according', ta'^Uniti^d^; Presa Interna- 
tional.] ^ n»;. - 

Soviet troops^ who invaded Afghani- 
stan last Thursday; also were in the 
western Afghan citw o^-Heratv about 
60 miles from the western border with 
Iron, and in Jalalabad, about 50 miles 
from the eastern border with Paki- 
stan. Afghan and Western sources said. . 

Throughout the country^ the task 
facing Soviet troops was^omplicated ; 
by snowy conditions ancT rocky ter- 
rain. There, are* na roads through 
many of the mountains. A,, foot of: 
snow is on the ground here, and ' some 
aaountaiiiS^e covered by several feet . 
of snow. .. 

tl has been impossible for journal- ' 
ists ty cesScm the- reports of fight- 
ing outsiSj£;;:;^bul. Afghan, officials-, 
have been**tttrning most Western r^/* 
porters aw?^upon- arrival at the air- 
port and few who have entered 

Afgbanisteff^have. been barred from., 
going beSjiEJ the- capital city^ Offi- 
cials depgrtjrt 13- journalists today, to 
eluding ^ 


Despite^eports .of sharp fighting In .^ 
the countt^side;... Kabul, itself was. 
quiet today. The last major disturb- 
ance was latov Sunday near the offices 1 
of Radio i^gi^anistan, but several peo- 1 
pie who^ left Afghanistan reported 
hearing sj^radic gunfire yesterday.^ 


Windov^ at the West Germ^ Em- 
bassy were shot out during the fight- 
ing Sunday, which is believed to have 
involved Soviet and dissident Afghan 
Army units; according to Western dip- 
lomats. V 

Last Weekend, reporters here 
watched vast columns of light tanks, 
personnel , carriers and trucks loaded ; 
with Soviet tn>o^ streaming out of 
the capital for the provinces. 

Two Soviet tanks remained parked 
in front o£ the offices of Radio Afghan- 
istan. So^igt;;$bldiers dressed to bulky 
brown jackets and thick fur caps 
stand guiurd/at the post office, Inte- 
rior Mina^ and other important 
buildings. ^ ' 

Kabul ; International Airport was 
ringed by Soviet troops and tanks. . 

Afghan police control traffic, and 
unarmed.^|;h^^ troops are manning 
the roadW©^ near the airport, but 
there arcM&k# signs that the. Afghan 
Army is JttJgtioning as an important 
fighting alongside the Soviet < 

troops. SrZE ' * 

An estimated 35,000 to 45,000 Soviet 
troops ar^^lieved to be in Afghani- 
stan, andggSleral thousand more are 
reportedly poised near the Soviet-Af- 
ghan border in case they are needed. 

In Kabul, Afghan soldiers were 
seen wandering around the streets — 
mostly weapons — or standing 

guard at mrtttary garrisons or govern, 
ment buUdings. Soviet officers could ^ 
be seen SsJSIe the walls of two mill- ! 
tary garmons near the airport. \ 

Althou^Uiv^ew Cabinet ministers * j 
have becTT^named. the government : 
ministries are not functioning, report- | 
edly because bureaucrats fear purges, i 
Soviets were said to be filling key ! 
slots in the Interior Ministry and 
other important posts, diplomats said. 

No mail has been delivered since 
the coup, Afghan sources said,, and 
two of the city’s three telephone ex- 
changes do not work.^^ There are no tel- 
• e phone or telex link^ to foreign coun- 
tries. 

The city phone system was de- ■ 
stroyed in the opening minutes of the ^ 
coup by a satchel charge, evidently ■ 
set by- a..Soviet soldier to signal the 1 
start of the offensive. The explosion 1 
blew an enormous hole, in^ che street i 
at the post and telegraph ^building, • 
and Soviet soldiers were repairing the' 
damage New Year's Day. j 

; Karmal unveile<t‘ bis new govern- j 
ment today and promised to “abolish ! 
all antidemocratic and antihuman i 
regulations,”' release poUtical prison- j 
ers and ‘'respect the sacred- principles 
of Islam.” . . 

As the So viets consolidated "their 
hold on the country. Karmal publicly < 
Attacked his nredec essor HafirtilTah 
■Amm. as “a Cr/\ agent” a n d **schem- < 
tog spy.” Amin was executed during i 
the takeover . ^ ^ 

Kabul newspapers, which appeared I 
today - for» th^ first . „time. . since, the J 


( 

coup, published the text of Karmal’s i 
speech last night on Afghan televi- : 
Sion. It was his first television appear- j 
ance since the takeover and he still 
has not appeared in public, according 
to diplomats here. 

Diplomatic sources said Karmal had 
evidentlj" not returned to Afghani. 
Stan, reportedly from Czechoslovakia, 
until last weekend. 

During the speech, Karmal pledged ; 
to restore human rights, release poUti- j 
cal prisoners jailed under Amin and • 
respect Islam, to which 99 percent of 
Afghans ascribe. 

He also said .the go\'ernm€nt wel- 
comes “the national, Islamic, anti-im*[ 
peralist” revolution in neighboring 
Iran, whose government has con- ! 
damned the Soviet incursion. 

News services reported thess deveU 
opments: 

Karmal was quoted on the official 
Radio Afghanistan as saying he would 
request even more. defense aid from 
Moscow and Soviet allies until opposi- 
tion to his rule is completely put 
down. 

“We announce to the world that as 
long as the enemies of Afghanistan do 
not refrain from interfering with our 
sovereign territory, we . . . shall ask 

for father assistance from the 
U.S.S.R. and other peace-loving 'coun- 
tries,” Karmal said. ! 

“We shall ask for help I 
from . . . Vietnam, Cuba, Angola, the j 
Palestinian Arab people and others,” ] 
he was quoted as saying. “We shall^l 
not back down.” ■’( 

A Radio Afghanistan broadcast also-j 
urged the 400,000 Afghan refugees who 
fled the country during the rule of 
Amin to return home. Most are living- 
to Pakistan or Iran. 

Travelers crossing the Afghan bor- 
der into Pakistan reported seeing Sck 
Viet tanks with guns trained on Af- 
ghan garrisons, according to the Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Other travelers said the Durulamau 
Palace, where Amin reportedly .was ^ 
killed, appeared to be completely de- 
stroyed. The palace, on the southern, 
edge of Kabul, reportedly was the 
scene of a major battle at the time 
the coup. 

Diplomatic sources in New Delhi i 
said Soviet armored forces were mov-1 
ing from Kabul to Paktia Province; * 
where a large anticommunist Moslem < 
rebel force was dug in. - • ' “ ‘“''I 
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. - By Robert G. Kaiser , . 

w*«hliurton Pott Staff Writer 
. ^TThe Carter administration is strug- 
gling with: painful- calculations about 
the potential impact of a further de- 
"la5&-in. Senate consideration of SALT 
IL a prospect that now appears una- 
voidable^^ 

- President Carter has refused to 
“link” SALT H to the Soviet interven- 
tion in Afghanistan, and continues to 
say that the treaty was not signed as a 
favor to the Soviets, and remains in 
the American national interest But . a 
senior White House official acknowl^ 
edged: yesterday that the events in Af- 
ghanistan have affected the timing, of 
the strategic arms limitation treaty 
debater and that can only mean fur- 
ther delay.. 

Senate Majority Leader Robert C. 
Byrd '(D-W.Va.) has said nothing about 
the SALT debate since tl« coup in Af- 
^ghanatan^-and^h^bas a^ideft’prelss 
5iiq«ii*s on the subject. Butr':kn<Swb 
ecfgeable sources said . yesterday that 
ByrcKfeels it it now impossible to hold 

a SALT debate-in February-^he^pr^ 

yious^ planned:: 

^ So*me: administratibn j;^^ofpcial^ 
some pro-SALT* source^ip theVSenate . 
jfmitinueto express-hope that.a SALT' 
del{ateieould»dc€iir-Iater in the year,! 
that the- treaty could stai be ap- 
t^th^ other 

souni^.'dismiss^ suqli speculation is 

./-t' 

problems’ raised ;,0y 'If urther de- 
Garter administraUon are 
ijuzlietou^ Among' them:^ ’’i - ^ 

^ ^^ Axherlcair plane for^new' strategic 
^ftapoBSi programs wUI'JSkely have tn 
B»^altere(L The^ admi^tration has' 


been assuming that its principal new ; 
strategic weapons system can be the 
MX mobile missile, but MX only 
makes sense in the context of a strate- 
gic arms competition governed by 
SALTIL ^ 

This is true because the Soviets 
; could, relatively easily neutralize the 
MX system by adding new warheads 
to their, existing or new land-based 
missiles beyond the limits on war* 
heads imposed by the treaty. Without 
the SALT II limits, the Soviets could 
move relatively ea^y in this direc- 
tion. ' 

“Without a SALT treaty, we will 
have to explore alternatives to MX,” 
one- senior official said yesterday. 

, Such alternatives could prove both 
complicated and costly. 

•' Continued delay of SALT II gives 
the Soviets, in effect, the option to 
unilaterally kill the SALT process at 
any time. They could do this^in sevr 
"^eral ways* 

One would be to cease respecting 
the voluntary extension of the SALT. I 
.agreements on- offensive --arms that 
theoretically lapsed at the time SALT 
Vll ^wasv>s^ recently as last 

month the Soviets reported on. their; 
continuing dismantlings of oCitdatect 
"^Yainkee-dlass . submarines' as; required 
bjrthose SALT f agreements; but the 
SoT^ets could decide .at. anytl moment 
ta-stop adhering ' pact that no^ 
has^Tho formal Oslatus. ^Such a Soviet 
decision would likely unravel the stra-* 
tegic situation. 

Another Soviet option would be to 
violate some- provision of the unrati- 
fied SALT ir. For example, they could 
encode the radio signals from missile 
tests that the treaty would bind them 
not to encode^ Or they could test new 
missiles’; or.;; additional ;>arheads ' fOR 
existing znissiles that violate SALT II " 

---'J - I 


’Theoretically the Soviets have al- 
ways had these options while the Sen- 
ate was considering the treaty. But 
now that serious new tensions in the 
Soviet-American relationship seem in- 
<^vitable, the chances that they might < 
be exercised becomes much greater. 

, Carter administration officials ex- 
press grave alarro at the prospect of a 
new strategic arms competition ungo- 
-vemed by S.\LT constraints. They 
have argued for months that the best 
argument for SALT II is the dangers 
that would follow its rejection, and"; 
.now; those dangers look- palpable to ' 
the^b officiaiSr ' • 

“This [crisis* brought on by' the inter- , 
vention in Afghanistan] witt! open peo-- 
pies* eyes a little bit” torthe dangers'*- 
of a world without SALT, one senior 
.official said yesterday. . 

The admlnistr.mon has continued to 
plan and operate on the theory thaC 
somehow SALT II would win Senate , 


approval in .19^ JDespite the political ^ 
troubles the-treaty has had in the Sen- 
ate, the White House retained its opti- 
mism until last week. 

Still yesterday some officials ar- 
gued that President Carter could save 
the treaty .by making a forceful state- 
ment that the msis provoked by Af- [ 
ghanistan actually emphasizes the 
need for a?; treaty to-stabUize the mosi 
dangerous arena' Soviet-Amerie 
•.competition.^ - 
^ _ Others ' inside* the administ^tion 
'and on Cai^itol.Hill disagreed. Several: 

; off icials-involvedr; noted ' the. -extreme.] 
pressure now on'sehators who support’^ 
SALT,' particularly thos^ running for | 
reelection- vthis year’; and ; predicted! 

‘ that on»or more of thcm^could easily j 
jump the SALT "ship;, leaving- it to j 
founder. “Our friends are really .ex-i 
posed, one. administration official! 
said, acknowledging the politicakdiffi-i 
culty of, defending a pro-SALT“’posf-| 
tion after- the intervention'-m* Afghan- j 
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'U.N. PLAN IS SHIFTED 


Move in Council Likely — 
Powell Cites Decisions 
on Other Actions 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

Special ID n» Ntir Y«rk Tlfm 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 2 — President 
Carter decided today to ask the Senate to 
(delay donsidenitlon of the treaty limiting 
f nuclear arms and he made other moves, 
^ including the recall of the American Am* 
bassador from Moscow, in response to the 
Soviet military intervention in Afghani- 
stan. 

Administration officials, who disclosed 
the decision to delay action on the arms | 
treaty, also said that the United States 
had dropped its plan to take the Afghan 
issue to the United Nations General As- 
sembly and instead was backing a pro- 
posal by European and third-world na- 
tions to put the matter before the Sedihty 
Council, where it faces a certain Soviet 
veto. 

The Security Council is expected to 
hold an urgent meeting, possibly as early 
as Friday, to consider a demand for the i 
withdrawal of Soviet troops. A draft let- j 
ter calling for the meeting was expected i 
to be signed by at least 20 nations, includ- 
ing Moslem and other third-world coun- 
tries as well as Western Europeans. 
[PageAlZ] 

' Diplomatic Rejoinder to Moscow 

In a day of meetings at the White House 
with his key foreign policy and military 
advisers, Mr. Carter summoned home 
Ambassdor Thomas J. Watson Jr. in a 
diplomatic rejoinder to Moscow and 
*^made a number of decisions this after- 
noon on actions to be taken in response to 
( the Soviet lnvasion,*Mody Powell, the 
White House spokesman, said. 

Earlier, Administration officials had 
said that the United States was seeking 
China's cooperation in bolstering Paki-j 
Stan'S defenses against Soviet militaryj 
pressure. [PageA9.] J 


Mr. Powell said that the dwisionsi 
made during the day '‘involved unilateral i 
actions and actions to be taken in con- 
junction with other nations.” He refused 
to be explicit on the moves, thus leaving a 

mystery about what actually had been 
worked out at the National Security Coun- 
cil session and other less formal meetings 
during the day. 

The decision to hold up the Senate de- 
bate on the arms treaty was made at the ; 
same time as the White House affirmed 
that Mr. Carter still supported its even-, 
tual passage. I 

Senator Frank Church, Democrat ofj 
• Idaho, the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 1 
tions Committee, said that he interpreted 
the President's action as meaning that he i 
“does not intend to withdraw the treaty, i 
but to leave it on the Senate calendar; 
pending a more propitious time.” The| 
treaty’s passage, however, had been in! 
doubt even in a more favorable interna*, 
tional atmosphere. 

A White House official said that Mr.} 
Carter remained convinced that the ac-j 
cord was in the American national inter- ; 
est and that it had not been signed by Mr. : 
Carter just as “a favor to the Russians.” | 
But he said that because of both the 
hostage crisis with Iran and the “recent 
developments in Afghanistan,” the ques-| 
tlon of the timing of the Senate debate; 
was now being discussed with the Senate; 
leadership. | 

Not ‘a Propitious Time* \ 

White House officials were understood 
to be telling Senators by telephone this! 
evening that the President did not con- 1 
sider this ”a propitious time” to take up> 
the treaty. The Senate had been sched- 
uled to deal with the treaty as the first | 
order of business when it returns from re- 
cess on Jan. 22. 

But Senate leaders had told the White 
House ^privately that passag e of the 
treaty was impossible in the current at- 1 
mosphere, and AdministratiOT officialsi 
agreed. ' i 

Mr. Carter had the option, of pulling; 
back the accord or concurring in a delay 
and he chose to do the latter, thereby; 
leaving open the possibility, however re- 1 
mote, that the agreement might be ap-i 
prov^ later in the year. 

The recall of Mr. Watson, who has been ^ 
the Ambassador in Moscow only since ; 
last fall, was officially described as a re- ; 
turn ”for consultations.” | 


'tenons jnreat to Peace* Cited 
But White House officials stressed that 
the move was a diplomatic act of retalia- 
tion for the Soviet actions, which Mr. 
Powell called “a serious threat to peace 
posed by the invasion of Afghanistan by 
armed forces of the Soviet Union.” i 

The recall of the former International 
Business Machines executive was un- ■ 

usual because in past crises with the Rus- i 

sians the American envoys have usually I 
been instructed to remain at their post ta! 
provide their views of the situation from 1 
Moscow. 

This is what occurred during the Soviet 
actions in Hungary in 1956 and Czechosio- 1 
vakia in 1968. But Mr. Watson has no spe- 
cial background in Soviet affairs and noi 
particular access to the Soviet leader-: 
ship. State Department officials said. i 

George F. Kennan, a former Ambassa-’ 
dor, said he could not remernber any* 
similar recall. ! 

Mr. Carter also has under considera-' 
tion some curbing of American trade with 
the Soviet Union, including some limits' 
on Soviet imports of grain, but Adminis-i 
tration officials said that no decisions! 
were taken in the trade field today. • 

They added that it was likely that there 
would be some tightening in regulations ! 
on sale of oil technology to the Soviet 
Union. 

Officials did rule out the possibility i 
United States might intervene i 
mihtanly as a response to the Soviet ac-i 
tions. I 

They also said that the pouibility of ef- i 
forts to boycott the summer Olympic ; 
Games in Moscow was not a priority mat- ! 
ter. The issue was suggested by a senior 
West German diplomat but is not being 
considered actively, they said. 

In the last few days, both Israel and 
Egypt have issued statements offering 
the Uitited States the use of their miliury 
facilities to heighten American power in 
the region. - /! 

Until now, the Carter AdminlstraUbn 1 
5^ ignored those offersy but I 

today Hoddmg Carter 3d, the State D©.| 
partment spokesman, said that thei 
proposals were being considered in con- 
nection with the current study on in- 

tathe ami** niilita^ presence 

State Department offidats acknowl- 
edged that this amounted to" a change in 
approach, but they said tl^ did not mean 
the offers would be accepted. 


QQNTINUEO 
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Izvesda Article Denounced 

Ho dding Car ter also lyhed out at th e 
Sovet ^nion oyenan article that appeared 
In me Soviet GoveiTunent ne^i^pai^rri^ 
vestia, y^terday, caargtng that the Cen - 
trai Intel ugence Agency had attempted 
to turn At^anistan into an American 
issssr 

^nrhe State Department spokesman said ! 
that the “allegations are so ridiculous 
that it is an affront to the intelligence of 
people.*’ 

“The accusations are a crude ruse to ' 
cover up Soviet imperialism, to disguise 
the reality of Soviet intervention/* he 
said. He also remaiiced that the Afghan 
insurgents were independent and had not 
been helped by outside powers, as alleged 
by the Soviet Union. 

Other officials said that the only assist- 
ance provided to the Afghan insurgents 
who are in revolt against the Kabul Gov- 
ernment had been small arms smuggled 
to them from Pakistanis of the same Pa- 
than ethnic group, who were in constant 
touch with them. 

The Pakistanis obtained the arms from 
the Pakistani Government but there is no 
evidence, they said, that the Government 
in Islamabad was behind the assistance. 

Dobryidnin Moscow for a Month 

The decisison to recall Mr. Watson 
comes at a time when the Soviet Ambas- 
sador to Washington, Anatoly F. Dobry- 
nin, has been in Moscow for nearly a 
month. State Department officials said 
they believed that he had been recalled 
for a review of relations with the United 
States, in advance of the action in Af- : 
ghanistan. { 

Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance, who 
briefed other officials on the diplomatic 
developments, had planned to seek action 
in the United Nations General Assembly 
condemning the intervention in Afghani- 
stan. 
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Fred Charles Ikle 


‘Normalization’ 

Now that the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan is 
an accomplished fact, the process of “normaliza- 
tion” can begin. The dust is about to settle behind 
the tank columns that rolled across the border, 
and soon someone in Washington will note “hope- 
ful signs" in the fact that a few tanks are moving 
back into Russia. The.hectic Soviet airlift into 
Kabul will quiet down and our intelligence will re- 
port that air traffic is back to normal. 

Perhaps, if continued nagging from the West 
seems to demand it, Moscow might even offer a 
formal promise that all its troops will . ba with- 
drawn "as the situation in Af ghanistan normal- 
izes.” This would be in the tradition of the Soviet 
promise to the president of Czechoslovakia in Au- 
gust 1968, which assured the woiid that the entry 
of the Soviet troops would be “temporary” and 
that they would be withdrawn from Czech terri- 
tory "as the situation in Czechoslovakia normal- 
izes.” (Today, more than 11 years later, the ^viet 
divisions are still therej 

The Soviet Union will see to it that the "normali- 
zation” of Afghanistan continues apace. News 
about armed resistance that may persist in the rug- 
ged mou n tains will be skillfully suppressed or 
dro^raed out by fabricated misinformation. No 
outside observer will be granted access to any area 
where Moslem freedom^ighters might still resist 
If refug^ manage to cross the border into Pairi. 
Stan. thW reports will be balanced off bv news sto - 
ries from other "refugees,” reporting that cta 
agents are fomenting amassinations and economi c 
sa^tage among hapless Afghan tribesnim: “ 

To cheer us up, we will be reading about the gen- 
uine increase in the standard of living in A fghan 
cities and of the freedom of religion enjoyed by 
Moslems. Now and then our newspapers may carry 
a photograph of a cherubic Soviet agronomist 
teaching backward Afghan peasants how to in- 
crease their crop yields. 

Back in 1979, some American commentators 
predicted that by invading Af ghanistan, the 
Soviets could only sink deeper into the quagmire 
of their own “Vietnam.” These “quagmire" fore- 
casts will be displaced by admonitions that we 
should come to terms with the new “reality,” 
should cease encouraging any Moslem resistance 
in Afghanistan and, instead, should, through a pro- 
gram of economic aid, offer an alternative to ex- 
clusive reliance on Moscow for the Karmai govern- 
ment— if Babrek Karmai is then still the nama of 
the Afghan Gauleiter. 

Those who will continue to object to the “nor- 
malization” of Afghanistan will be asked what al- 
ternative policy th^ propose. Should the United 
States invade Afghanistan?' Or do they propose 
that we launch a nuclear war? Some will reason 


Tlie writer is former director of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 


in Afghanistan! 

that the whole Afghan “episode” was nothing new, 
but simply reflected the old Russian quest to get 
closer to the Indian Ocean. 

However, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, as 
Zbigniew Brzezinski stressed, is a qualitatively new 
step. Indee^ if the total Soviet control of Afghani- 
stan resulting from this step becomes an accepted 
“normal” situation, the invasion wOl turn into a 
. historic watershed. It will have extended the writ 
of the Brezhnev Doctrine beyond Eastern Europe. 

That is to say, the “normalization” of Afghani- 
stan will signify worldwide acceptance of the rule 
that the Soviet Union can use its massive military 
power, outside Eastern Europe as it has done in- 
side, to maintain Marxist regimes against popular 
opposition or to replace the leaders of these re- 
gimes should they be insufficiently compliant with 
the Kremlin’s wishes. In particular, the Third 
World, by accepting the “normalization” of Af- 
ghanistan, will have accepted that Moscow— the 
Rome of the “socialist” empire— is the sole and 
final arbiter of the internal affairs of any “social- 
ist” country. The sundry Marxist, “socialist” and 
Soviet-support^ regimes in the Third World will 
thus give their consent to the “common laws 
governing socialist construction” that Brezhnev 
laid down when he announced his doctrine in Au- 
gust 1968: 

“It is known, comrades, that there also are com- 
mon laws governing socialist construction, a devia- 
tion from which might lead to a deviation from so- ! 
claiism as such. And when the internal and exter- 
nal forces hostile to socialism seek to revert the de- 
velopment of any socialist country toward the res- 
toration of the capitalist order, when a threat to [ 
the cause of socialism in that country, a threat to ’ 
the security of the socialist community as a whole, , 
emerges, this is no longer only a problein of the! 
people of thatrountry but also a common problem, | 
concein for aU socialist states.” . 

By “normalizing” the invasion of Afghanistan, ^ 
the West— and the Third World— will make other ' 
invasions of “socialist” Third World countries a I 
normal event, opposition to which would not be ex-! 
pected. Brezhnev’s “common law” will thus havej 
been extended to cover a Soviet invasion of Yugo-j 
slavia. South Yemen, Ethiopia, Mozambique, An-, 
gola, Cuba (if the Soviets can marshal sufficient i 
military power) and, of course, Iran, once “socialist : 
construction” has begun there. . i 
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In 194d. after tne /irst soviet takeover of Czecho-; 
Slovakia, the leaden o£ Western Europe put their 
ancient quarreto aside and joined with the United; 
SUtes in creating the North Atlantic Alliance. That 
alliance preserved the western limits to Soviet in- 
vasions up to this day. Now the threat has tumlkl 
to the south. It is hence in the common Interests of 
the United States and the Islamic world to prevent: 
Brezhnev’s ’"socialist construction” from becoming 
the vanguard of an attack by Soviet tanks and gun- 
ships. We in the United SUtes must marshal the.' 
strength to back up the self-defense of all inde-'j 
pendent nations in the Middle £asL And the lead- \ 
ers of these nations must rise above the destruc-i 
tive fanaticism of a KhomeinL In the life of na- 
tions, a mortal threat can call forth the greatest 
acts of sUtesmanship^rovided the threat is re^ ; 
ognized. ' 
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West Appears Unlikely to Prevent Soviets 
From Setting Up Satellite in Afghanistan 


o 


By Kakk.n Elliott HtirsB 

liviun'tr, uf TMK WAl.I.STKKfrT.IoritNAI. 


align his nation with the U.S. against Mos* 
cow. 


WASHINGTON- Despite President Cai^ 
ter’s tough rhetoric, the West appean un- 
likely to block the establishment of a Soviet 
satellite in Afghanistan. 

President Carter accused Soviet Presi- 
dent Leonid Brezhdev of lying to him when 
Mr. Brezhnev said Soviet soldien were in- 
vited to Afghanistan to protect that nation 
from an outside threat. In a televised inter- 
view Monday night. Mr. Carter called that 
explanation ‘‘completely inadequate and 
completely misleading.'* 

And the President warned that the U.S. 
and its allies will make clear to the Soviets 
that they can't violate world peace “without 
paying severe political consequences.” 

But US. officials say there is little the 
U.S. or its allies can do to force Moscow to 
withdraw its estimated 50,000 troops, who 
are fighting both the Afghan army aiKl Mos- 
lem insurgents in Afghanistan. 

“All we can do now is try to make it 
costly for the Soviets- to stay there,” says 
one top U.S. policymaker. 

Toward that end, the U.S. and its allies 
agreed to a meeting in London to ask the 
United Nations to condemn the Soviet inva- 
sion as “naked aggression.” U.S. officials 
concede UN condemnation probably won't 
persuade Moscow to remove its troops until 
the Kremlin is confident a pro-Soviet regime 
can maintain control in Afghanistan. Still, a 
UN resolution condemning Soviet aggression 
would provide an opportunity to marshal op- 
position to Moscow from third-world coun- 
tries traditionally aligned with the Soviets. 

More Concrete Measures . . _ 

More concrete measures are up to the 
U.S. So far. President Carter has ruled out 
withdrawing the Soviet-American Stratc^c 
Arms Limitation Treaty even though Capital 
Hill observers say the chances for Senate 
ratification are almost nonexistent while So- 
riet soldiers remain in Afg^ianistan. Other 
U.S. officials say Mr. Carter doesn't intend 
to interrupt massive U.S. grains sales to 
Moscow either. Halting grain sales, these of- 
ficials say, would upset farmers and could 
hurt Mr. Carter's chances in the Iowa cau- 
. cuses later this month. 

“We can't commit political suicide to get 
back at the Russians for Afghanistan,” says 
one administration official. 

Other moves, such as military sales to 
Pakistan, which shares a long bordo* with 
Afghanistan, are under debate. MUItaiy 
equipment sold to Pakistan could find its 
way into the hands ol an estimated 300,000 
Afghan rebels currently inside Pakistan. But 
so far, Pakistan's President Mohammad Zla 
ul Haq has been cautious about appearing to 


The Soviet newspaper Izvestia v^terday 
accip^ the U.S. of training Aignan rebels 
i n Pakistan. '‘The U.S: Cen^ IntelUgffl^ 


.Agency is direcfiy involved in training aT 
ghan reteis In camps m Pakistan and maiiv 


tains contacts with counterrevomaonanes 
ana reachonaries in Afghanistan icseii, ' 12 - 
vestia asserted. 

U.S. oiliaals decline to say \diat if any 
help the U.S. is providing the Afghan rebels. 
“Either we are and I can't talk about it or 
we aren'C* said one U.S. official. 

Effect Oil Iran 


What effect ail this will have on Iran, 
which ir strategically and economically 
more important to both the U.S. and the So- 
viet Union, is unclear. Iranian officials have 
denounced Soviet aggression but haven't 
shown any sign of increased willingness to 
improve ties with the U.S. to protect them- 
selves against Moscow. 

Iran's several power centers- Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini, the revolutionary coun- 
cil and the militants holding 50 American 
hostages- all appear preoccupied with ef- 
forts to humiliate the U.S. 

The militants holding the hostages say 
they will meet UN Secretary General Kurt 
Waldheim, currently in Tehran, but won’t 
release the captives. 

Nobody really expects Mr. Waldheim’s 
mission to succeed. He went at U.S. insis- 
tence after it became clear the U.S. couldn't 
muster the required nine votes in the 15- 
member L7f security council to impose im- 
mediate economic sanctions against Iran. 
Once Mr. Waldheim agreed to go to Tehran 
to seek release of the American hostages, in 
their ninth week of captivity, the U.S. won 
11 votes for a resolution calling for UN eco- 
nomic sanctions at some unspecified date if 
Mr. Waldheim's mission fails. The Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, Kuwait and Bangia- | 
desh abstained. 


But the bard part lies ahead. Once Mr. ! 
Waldheim reports to the UN next Monday, | 
the U.S. still must find nine votes for impos- ' 
ing economic sanctions on a set date. Secu- 
ring agreement on a date won't be easy, U.S. 


, officials concede. And even if the U.S. can 
find nine votes, the Soviet Union may veto a 
resolution that actually imposes sanctions. 

But President Carter indicated in the 
television interview that his patience hasn't 
yet run out. Though he is both “angry and 
impatient,” he said setting a deadline is im- 
po^ble. For the U.S. to start a war in Iran, 
he said, “just to show that I am brave or 
courageous or forceful or powerful would be 
exactly the wrong thing to do for the hos- 
tages and for our long-range interests.” 
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Rowlan d Evans and Robert Novak 

Will the Doves Ever Learn? I 


More than two years after the Soviet ; 
campaign to make a satellite out of Af- I 
ghanistan became clear even to detent- 
ists in the State Department, Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance at long last has 
agreed— tentatively— to shore up US. 
ties to other key states lying in Mos- 
cow’s bloody path. 

Objective No. 1: terminate the sw-de- 
featiag ban on economic and military 
aid invoked against Pakistan as punish- 
ment for that traditional American 
ally’s refusal to forswear nuclear weap- 
ons. 

Objective No. 2: feed light weapons to 
the tough, resilient Afghan Moslem 
guerrillas in their continuing struggle 
against dominion from Moscow, getting 
the weapons in through the porous Af- 
ghan-Pakistani border. 

yiit the debate chums between Cy-. 
rus Vance’s fearful detentists at State 
and less dovish officials in tne tJeiense | 
DeoartmenL in the CIA and on the Na- ^ 
tional Security Council staff. As late as 
Dec. 20, when the handwritmg of Mos- 
cow*s im min ent military takeover of 
Kabul was writ large on the wall, hi^ 
officials at State were telling ^Vhite 
House national security operatives: j 
“Don’t worry. It’s not all that impor- ! 
tant.” 

In the real world, there would he 
only one outcome of the debate over 
such a switch of policy: switch immedi- 
ately, That means finding a way to 
equip the Pakistani air force with 
something better than the venerable 
F86, the 1947 plane that still is its back- 
bone; release the $45 milUon in eco- 
nomic aid frozen last April in a dispute 
over nuclear weapons; reestablish Paid- 
sun, now ail but naked to Soviet bully- 
ing, as a strong ally, remove the tether 
from the Central Intelligence Agency. 

But Jimmy Carter’s foreign policy 
has been strangdy immune to dicUtes 
of the real world. In his Oct. 16 a nnu a l 


report to a House Foreign Affairs sub- 
committee on the sute of U^.-Soviet 
relations, Marshall Shulman, Vance’s 
Soviet adviser, said that *the single 
most significant development in U^.- 
Soviet relations during the past yeari* 
was the new strategic arms llmiution 
agreement 

As for ever-widening Soviet control 
over the government of Afg h a n ista n , 
Shulman said the Soviet Union “evi- 
dently feels committed to defending 
what it terms the Afghan revolution. 

. - . We are consulting widely with 
other countries in the region and have 
found they share our concern about 
this situation.” 

Some officials dispute Shulman’s pri- 
orities. They think that the “most sigiiifi- 
cant” development of 1979 was not SALT 
n but the Soviet worldwide offensive far 
beyond its own communist empire of 
Eastern Europe. The outright Soviet in- 
vasion of Afghanistan followed Shul- 
man’s testimony by two months, but au- 
thoritative sources in the Carter admin- 
istration insist that previous Soviet 
moves there anticipated it 
“When you find an armed, masked 
man with a large bag and a glass cutter 
at your back door at midnight, you 
should make the obvious assumption,” 
one such official told us. 

Refusal to make obvious assumptions 
has marked many steps along the State 
Department’s path in the Afghan trag- 
edy since shortly before Moscow ar- 
ranged the Marxist takeover in Kabul 
in April 1978. As we reported a few 
months later, one of the shrewdest for- 
' eign diplomats here warned the admin- 
istration that its apparent acceptance 
of Moscow’s seizure of the government 
“can have serious consequences” for 
Pakistan and Iran. 

Yet Pakistan’s nuclear sins— though 
mild compared with Israel’s, which has 
I paid no price at ail in reduced aid^ 


were used to bar all economic and mili- ; 
tary aid, despite waiver provisos in the 1 
law. 

What has now forced Vance Md his : 
top policy advisers to change their tune [ 
is this Soviet message to the Western > 
world: after 150 years of Afghanistan’s ! 
playing the role of buffer state be-j 
tween czarist (now communist) Russia | 
and the West, Moscow has become con- j 
f ident enough to use its own military ’ 
power to take it over. * 

Detentists in the Carter .administra*; 
tion, led by the president himself and i 
most of the policy-making seventh; 
floor of the SUte Department, put the \ 
value of SALT II above Soviet power ' 
plays in Angola, Ethiopia, South Yemen 
and the early stag^ of Afghanistan. If j 
there is to be belated change now, it ' 
will first be seen in Pakistan— the next ; 
soft target in Moscow’s inexorable bid 
for world domination. \ 

eivm, BntaKprisMiZBe. 
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Brzezinski Increases U.S. Estimate , 
Of Soviet Soldiers in Afghanistaii 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 30 — President 
Carter’s national security adviser said 
today that the number of Soviet troops in 
Afghanistan had grown beyond the 25,000 ' 
to 30,000 estimated yesterday and he; 
urged Iran to settle the hostage crisis; 
with the United States because “Teheran 1 
couidben«tt’’tofaceaSovletthreat. i 
As Zbigniew Brzezinski renewed the; 
Administration’s concern over what he | 
called "large.scale aggression*’ in Af-i 
p hanis tan, other officials said that Leo - 1 
nld I. Brezhnev, iheSoviet leader, had re- ; 
sponded sharply to Presidwit Carter’s de- 
mand that he withdraw Soviet forces 
from Afghanistan immediately. The offi- 
cials said that Mr. Brezhnev, however, 
repeated what Moscow had said in diplo- 
matic notes around the world, that the 
military forces invoived were limited and 
that they would be withdrawn when their 
mission was over. 

Yesterday, Mr. Carter, told reporters 
that he had warned Mr. Brezhnev inahot 
line message that the Soviet Union would 
suffer “serious consequences’’ if it did 
not pull back its forces. Today, Mr. Brze- 
zinski indicated that the United States, 
con^tlng with other countries, had not 
decided what to do. Deputy Secretary of 
State Warren M. Christopher is flying to 
London for talks with allies. 

Other otficiais said the United States 
was not thinking of a military response I 
unless Soviet troops invaded Pakistan, 
with which the United Sutes has a se- 
curity pact. Rather, officials said, the 
American Intention was to focus world at- 
tention, particularly In the Moslem 
world, on the Soviet actions. In this sense, 
they said, Moscow had to realize that it 
would face “serious consequences” in its 
political and economic relations ^th 
other countries, including the United 
States 

link to Anns Treaty 

Although Mr. Brzezinski said the future 
of the nuclear arms treaty should not 
hinge on Afghanistan, officials said pri- 
vately ^at there could be no serious 
thou^t of seeking its approval in the cur- 
rent atmosphere. 

Mr. Brzezinski. in linking the Afghan 
crisis to the current problems with Iran, 
was in a sense foreshadowing efforts to 
involve the Moslem world in an anti- 
Sovietdrive. 

“I should think every sober-hwded Ira- 
nian, even the most anti-American ones, 
ought to ask themselves, what do the 
events in Kabul portend for Teheran,” 
Mr. Brzezinski said. 

Referring to the close ties of the de-j 
posed Shah to the the United Sutes, Mr. I 
Brzezinski said. “1 think every Iranian | 
should remember that the independence i 
of Iran, iu national integrity, iu terri-i 
torial integrity, were assured over thei 
last 33 years by friendship with thej 
United Sutes.” 


By BERNARD GWERTZM AN 

Sp^ctil toTti* Yortc Tlffws 

•Not a Good Position for Iran’ i 

As a result of the 57-day crisis over the 
losuges, he said: “Iran fin<ls »tself 
iated internationally, 

Oy foes or by countries in the deepest of 
turbulence. This is not a good position for , 

^ it) ' 

'•That is why it is very mucn m iran s 
interest and in the region’s own interest 
that the hostages be promptly 
he said, **and that Iran’s security pe 
promoted by stable 
those who are prepar^ to It^ s 
friends.” He was interviewed on ABC s 
“Issues and Answers.” 

Mr. Brzezinski said that the cumnt 
Soviet troop movements into AfghMiistan 
involved “several tens of thousands of , 
men. Last week, the United States r^ 
ported that five Soviet diidslons had 
moved close to the Afghan border, inwl v- . 
ina as many as 50.000 troops, in addition 
to about a.OOO airlifted to the Kabul area. : 

Yesterday, Mr. Carter noted that two 
of those divisions were now moving into 
‘ Afghanistan. Today. Mr. Brzranskl said i 
; the “numbers are now larger. 

i SovietTroops In 2 Formations 

He said that they were basically mw- ! 
in® in two formations. One is crossing the 
bonier from Kushka and moving into the 
Afghan city of Herat, and it includes ar-^ 
mored formations, many tanks, including 
their most modem ones, armored per^- 
nel carriers and troops on trucks. Tne 
other moved from Termer on the Soviet 
side of the border and was heading for , 

TashkurghanandKab^ _ 

Mr. Carter indicated yesterday that he . 
was particularly concerned about me 
possibility of the Soviet troops ^ntinuing ; 
onto Pakistan, and Mr. Brzezinski went ; 
out of his way to affirm the Amcrican^- 
curity agreement with Pakistan that; 
dates from the 1950*s. ^ ; 

Mr Carter also indicated to reporters > 
that the United States was going to in-! 
crease military aid to Pakistan. Except! 
for minor training prograins, the Uiuted 
States has supplied no military assist-, 
ance to Pakistan since the X971 war >rith ; 
India. In 1975, the United States lifted an | 
embargo Imposed on mlU^ ^ f 
. Pakistan and Imha and said it would sell ! 

' limited supplies on a case by case basis. 
These amounted to about $40 million to ; 
Pakistan in 1978, the last year with accu- 1 

rate figures. . 

In April, because of concern that Pakl - 1 
Stan was developing nuclear weapons, ■ 
the United States, as mandated under i 
law, cut off all existing aid, wWch was 
only economic assistance and the small 
, training mission. 


Question on Kind of Aid ^ 

When asked what kind of military aid, 
was possible, given the situation and the ^ 
legal barriers. Mr. Brzezinski sald,i 
•'Cash sales would be one formula.** But 
he refused to be more precise. ■ 

Other officials said Pakistan had indi-| 
cated recwitly that it was not interested | 
in highly visible American assistance be- 
cause of concern that this would give the 
Soviet Union cause to cross the border. 
Rather, the Pakistanis seemed to want| 
just an afflrmaUon of American security 
pledges, officials said. ^ 

In the past two days, both Moscow and: 
President have gone out of their way to 
assure Afghanistan’s neighbors that the 
.developments in Afghanistan were not 
meant to threaten them. 
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New Soviet Motives Emerge 


2 Divisions Deployed in Afghanistan Appear to Be i 
First Phase of Operation to Eliminate Rebellion j 


The movement of two Soviet motor 
rifle divisions into Afghanistan appeare 
to change the character of the interven- 
tion from an effort to support the 
Russian-sponsored regime in Kabul tO| 
the f:rst phase of a serious i 
M and p»nentially costly opera- 1 
Muuary tjon to eliminate rebellion. 
Analysis Militarily, the deployment! 

of the two divisions may be! 
compared to President Lyndon B. John-| 
son's announcement on July 23. 1965. that 
he would reinforce American forces in. 
South Vietnam with an additional 50.000 
men. | 

The war strength of a Soviet motor riflej 
division is 13.000 men. The unit reorgani-l 
zation programs of 1975 to 1977 havei 
raised the armor strength of these divi-j 
sions to 265 tanks plus about 300 armored i 
personnel earners armed with both guns 
and missiles. The division is supported in 
the field by a wide range of artillery I 
weapons, a three-battery battalion of I 
Frog rockets and a helicopter group, | 

Divisions Likely to Be Effective | 

Intelligence analysts emphasize that : 
even if the two divisions are below i 
strength, they should be effective agains t , 
any opposition the rebels can offer. j 

American and North Atlantic Treaty j 
Organization analysts believe the mill- 1 
tary side of the Soviet operation is being] 
directed by the Turkestan Military Dis-i 
trict, which comprises the Turkmen andj 
Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republics and haS| 
its headquarters at Tashkent. 

Another five divisions assigned to the 
military district are reported to be on 
alert status north of the Russian-Afghan 
frontier. The consensus among analysts 


By DREW MIDDLETON 

is that these divisions would not '^:.d 
into the operation until they had iKi.i 
brought to something approaching war 
strength by the addition of reservists and 
the military situation demanded rein- 
forcements. 

Reports from Pakistan that the divi- 
sions were to “march on Kabul** had an 
old-fashioned character. Analysis 
pointed out that in view of the mountains 
and glaciers that separate the capital 
from the frontier areas, the two divisions’ 
objectives were likely to be more. Im- 
mediate and practical. One obvious mis- 
sion, it was pointed out, would be to seize 
and secure the main airfields in northern 
and northwestern Afghanisun close to 
the Soviet frontier. 

The easternmost of these airfields is at 
Kunduz in the province of the same name ; 
about 30 miles from the frontier. To the ■ 
•west lie other airfields at Mazar-i-Sharif j 
in Baikh province, Maimana in Farah 
province and Herat in Herat province. 

Three we^ before the present So^/iet 
[operation began, reports reached Euro- 
Ipean Intelligence agencies that Soviet en- 
gineering teams had begun improving 
the runways and facilities at Herat, 
[which is about 75 miles from Iran’s east- 
|em frontier. 

I Secure bases in these airfields would 
! give the Russians the ability to fly rein- 
'forcements anywhere in Afghanistan. 
Apparently there are sufficient Russian 
troops in Kabul to maintain order, and 
there Is no need at the moment to send the 
newly arrived divisions down the long 
road through the mountains that leads j 
from Kunduz and Mazar-i-Sharlf to the 
j capital. • 

Many Rebel Motives 

The insurg^ts say they are resisting 
the regular Afghan army, stiffened by 
small Soviet units, in six of Che country’s 
provinces. Rebel sources have reported 
the destruction of one power station and 
the defeat with heavy losses of a brigade 
of 2,000 men. Analysts warn against ac- 
ceptance of such claims at face value. 

British sources familiar with the peo» 
pie and the country believe there is a rela- 
tively small core of insurgents fighting to 
rid the country of the Soviet-back^ re- 


1 

j gime. They also suggest that a far larger t 
number of the rebels are tribesmen more : 

! interested in loot than politics, and guer- j 
rillas who are eager for weapons, jealous 
of their tribal rights and hostile to the im- ; 
position of a unified command. The que^ 
tlon, one source said, is whether they will 
use their captured weapons against the ; 
Afghan Army and the Russians or: 

r against neighboring tribes. i 

The strength of the rebelbon will be< 
tested, the sources said, if the Russians j 
deploy into the provinces where the* 
rebels contend they are making ; 
progress: Kandahar. Nangarhar, Jalala-j 
bad, Kunar, Badakhshan and Takhar. ; 
Russian exp^tions into these areas, it is , 
agreed, will put far greater pressure on; 
their logistical arrangements than the 
relatively simple movements of airborne _ 
troops into Kabul and of the motorized* 
troops across the uncontested frontier. I 
The character of the Soviet command' 
system could be a serious disadvantagel 
in waging war against guerrillas. This; 
type of combat demands quick decisions j 
by company and battalion commanders. * 

‘ The Soviet command system, as it was! 
demonstrated by their Egyptian andi 
Syrian pupils in the Arab-Israeli wf of! 
1973 and as it is documented by Russian! 
military- writings, requires that com-i 
mand decisions, involving the movement I 
of units as small as a company, must be i 
taken by senior officers at division, corps ; 
or even army level. This insures 
level control of all operations. But it a\sp' 
may rob maneuver units of the flexibili^ { 
necessary to fight an illusive, lightly-! 
armed enemy. - I 

The Russian forces that have movedi 
into Af^ianistan have been trained and I 
organized to fight a major war against ! 
NATO, the Chinese or both; These troops] 
may now be involved in a war in which 
crushing aerial bombardment and vast 
tank forces are less important than infan- 
trymen skilled inimitating and improv- 
ing on the tactics of their foes. 

The Soviet intervention, military and) 
political sources agreed, has increased) 
the threat to . neighboring states, pri-j 
marily Iran and Pakistan, | 

The gloomy conclusion of most ana4 
lysts is that if the Russians win control of 
Af^anistan — and they say this is a big) 
^ the Soviet Union will have ob^ 
! tained a dominant position in an unstable; 
part of Asia. The long term losers in Asia^ i 

they added, may well be the Chinese. i 
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Soyiets reject U.S. call 

Afghan withdrawal i 


Br .4NTHONY BARBlEiaiB* 

M(mcoi 0 Burraii o/ Th« Sun 

Moscow— The Soviet Union claimed 
last night that it sent troops to Afghani- 
stan to help fend off an American-backed 
insurgency and flatly rejected Washing- 
ton’s demands that it withdraw its forces. 

“The Soviet contingent will be with- 
drawn from Afghanistan when the reasons 
which brought the need for |the troopsi 
have been eliminated,** an authoriUtiye 
article in today’s issues of the Communist 
Party daily Pravda declares. i 

In the article, the Kremlin denies that 
it engineered the coup Thursday that tojy 1 
pled the regime of Hafiaullah Amin and 
installed a new government under the 
strongly pro-Soviet Babrak KarmaL 

But the Soviets charge that a Muslim 
guerrilla insurgency that has been pUgu- 
ing a series of Moscow-backed re^es 
since ApriU 1978, has been receiving “un- 
limited backing” from the United States 
and China. 

The United States has denied support- 
ing the rebellion, and President Carter, in 
what he described as the strongest sUte- 
ment of his presidency, used the Moscow- i 
Washington “hot line” to demand a with- j 
drawal of the 25,000 to 30.000 Soviet j 
troops he said were in Afghanistan. i 

In their first public statement on the is - • 
sue since the coup, the Soviets iwt only re^ j 
j ect the U.S. demand, but charge that. 
Amencan inteiiigence agents y? " 
I ng ahd training Algnan rebels based jn 
Pakistan. They claim that Pakistan was 
being pressured by the United States to 
haroor such reoeUL 

TSeTffernliDsaid that the new Afghan 
regime had urgently requested military 
aid. 

TThe Soviet Union decided to grant 
request and to send to Afghanistan a limit- 
ed Soviet military contingent that will be 
used ezdusivtly for ass i sta n ce in rebuff- 
ing the armed interference from the out- 
side,” the Prawia article said. . 

'Ilie article was signed by “Alexei Pe- 
trov,” which is widdy believed to be a 
pseudonym used by tte Kremlin when it 
wants to attach particular importance to 
a policy statemenL. 

It is the first official admission to the 


Soviet people that Soviet forces arc indeed ; 
in Af gb^Un, although Soviet diplomats i 
abroad admitted as much shortly after the j 

coup. ! 

The Kremlin statement is a clear ef fort 
to counter criticism from Muslim nations j 
bordering Af^ianlstan that the Soviet ■ 
vasion was aimed at crushing the Islamic i 
movement in Afghanistan. 

Instead, Moscow is pushing its newest 
client to a far more conciliatory attitude 
toward the rcbels-Mr. Karmal has of- 
fered to negotiate a settlement to the con- 
flict-while pouring in a sufficient num- 
ber of trooja to help crush the revolt if di- ' 

the alleged outside threat 1 
from the United States-already unpopu- ! 
lar in the MusUm world-wUl b« used as , 
the pretext for keeping the Soviet troops 
where they are. 

In a icmg speech, carried in its entirety 
by the Soviet news agency Tass, Mr. K^ 
mal appealed lor acceptance by both Iran 
and Pakistan. 

He said he welcomes the Iranian revo- 
lution— a revolution Moscow has so far ■ 
been unsuccessful in befriending— and ^ 
told Pakistan he wanted to patch up * 
strained relations. 

On the other hand, the Soviet troops re- 
portedly being moved to the Pakistani 
border obviously are intended to warn 
Pakistan that it must stop giving a safe 
haven to Afghan rebels. 

As part of tbe more conciliatory strat- 
egy in Af^ianistan, Moscow has joined 
Mr. Karmal in mounting a bitter attack on 
Mr. Amin, tbe executed Afghan leader 
whose ruthlessness in attempting to crush 
the Muslim revolt made him highly unpop- 
ular. 

Tbe Kremlin neglects to mention that 
it supported Mr. Amin lavishly until the 
time he was toppled by Mr. KannaL 

The Praixto article says Mr. Amin, 
Moscow’s former ally, was a brutal mur- 
derer on whose hands “is the blood of 
many Afghan people” 

But the Soviets are sending a clear 
message to the Muslims that things will be 
different under tbe Karmal regime 

First; Mr. Karmal gave a speech ^ 
terday saying he would not push the coun- 



try headlong into socialism. Muslim rebels^ 
had claimed that it was the forced social-! 
izatioD of Afghanistan under the previous! 
pro-Soviet regimes that was tearing apart j 
the ancient social fabric of the country. 

Later, Provda indicates that it under- ^ 
stands that Afghanistan’s ancient customs j 
cannot be crushed overnight ! 

But the newspaper also makes the| 
point that the disruptions in traditional Af- 1 
gban life were needed to fulfill the aims of 
the regimes tbe Soviet Union has been 
supporting. 

“Life demanded profound transforma- 
tions in rural and urban areas, the restruc- 
turing of class and tribal relations, of the 
very socioeconomic base of Afghan soci- 
ety,” Pravda says in justifying the ac- 
tions of the previous pro-Mc^ow regimes. 

The Kremlin’s strategy m Identifying ! 
Mr. Amin as a ruthless tyrant and then 
claiming to have helped those who ousted 
him is sUrkly similar to the strategy em- 
ployed last year when a Moscow-backed 
Vietnamese army invaded Cambodia and ! 
overthrew the pro-Chinese regime of Pol i 
Pot. i 

No soviet troops assumed a combat 
role in the Vietnamese invasion, but in the 
aftermath, Moscow attempted to portray i 
nations that objected to the Vietnamese i 
invasion as supporters of the Pol Pot re- 1 
gime and all its brutality. I 

It is clear now that the Soviets will use i 
the same public relations strategy as they 
try to identify their former ally Mr. Amin 
with the United States, China and the 
Western powers. 
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.WASHINGTON— TTie Soviet Union's taditional inter- 
est in Afg h a ni s t a n , Iran and other states ta its south was;! 
stated bluntly by Vyacheslav M. Molotov in negotiations' 
with the Nazis during their '‘honeyrnoon*" prior to Hitler’s 
^ invasion of Russia. Agreement on a Nazi-Soviet protocol!' 
was possible, Mr. Molotov said, •‘provided that the area^ 
s^th of Saturn and Baku in the general direction of the Per-' 
Sian Gulf is recognized as the focal point of the aspirations of 
the Soviet Union.'* - 

Much has changed in 40 years, but Kremlin leaders are 
still trying to maintain what used to be called “spheres of in- 
fluenre" on their borders. Last week, they dispatched more 

than 8,000 combat troops to Kabul, moved five divisions to 
the Afghan border, apparently plotted and carried out the I 
swift coup and execution of Afghan's ruthless but pro-Soviet. 
•President,, replacing him with a more compliant Kremlin 
client. In an epoch when big powers generally pay homage 
to the political sensibilities of developing countries by avoid- 
ing direct military intervention^, such actions seemed 
crudelyout-of-date. _ 

. Comparing Afghanistan's independence to other Soviet 
neighbors, one expert assessed it as “more than Mongolia 
but less than Finland.'* Something of a Russian protectorate 
for most of its independent existence, the mountainous, 
landlocked nation was a partner in what amounted to the 
first international love affair with the young Soviet state. In 
1919, pausing in the midst of a bloody civil war and simul- 
taneous defense against invading big powers, Lenin re- 
sponded promptly to a request for arms from the Afghan ‘ 
Kins.Amanullah. , 

• /The Workers' and Peasants’ Government is inclined to 
grant such assistance on the wid^ scale to the Afghan na- 
tion, and, what is more, to repair the injustice done by the 
former Government of the Russian czars by adjusting the * 
Soviec-Afghan frontier so as- to add to the territory of Af- i 
ghanistan at the expense of Russia," Lenin announc^. 

Current history also prompts questions. Why were the 
Russians willing last week to act in a style that risked repe- ‘ 
:ion of the world criticism in 1968, when Warsaw Pact 
.rbops Invaded Czechoslovakia to oust a liberal Communist : 
regime seen as threatening Moscow’s ideological domina- 
tion? ■•'""'A, 
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Sensitive to the disorder in neighboring Iran, where 
Moscow has often intervened in the past, and troubled by the 
inability of their Afghan supporters to quell a Moslem upris- 
ing, the Russians may have decided that further instability 
in Aighanistan could damage their national interests. Some 
experts theorize ^at Moscow, no less than Washington, has 
been concerned by increasing Islamic militancy. In Af- 
ghanistan, the insurrectioa was motivated, in part, by a per- 
ception by local tribal leaders that officials in Kabul were 
atheistic Communists. • . - , 

With Iran, bordering both Afghanistan and the Soviet 
Union, also swept by Moslem fundamentalism, and its eth- 
nic minorities agitating for autonomy, Moscow had to be 
worried about the impact on the large Moslem populations, 
ca the Soviet side of the frontier. j 

While the United States has been preoccupied with the ! 
fate of American hostages h^d by a radical group at its em-; 
bassy in Teheran, Soviet concerns have been more sweep-ii 
ing. In Kabul, the Russians are aware that if the Soviet-j 
backed leaders were toppled, there would be strong tenden- 
cies- toward anarchy; » anti-Communist Islam probably 
would be predominant. In Iran, where the Soviet Union in 
two separate periods tried to set up puppet states, Moscow . 
probably seesopportunitics as well asrisks. * - i 

Lenin's Bolsheviks set up a “Soviet republic" in Gilan i 
Province along Iran’s Caspian coast that lasted one year. 
Later, Britain and the Soviet Union divided Iran into se- 
curity zones during World War IL After the war, the Rus- j 
sians, instead of withdrawing their troops, set up autono- 
mous govemr^ents in Azerbaijan and Kurdistan, two areas 
where ethnic minorities are again chafing against the cen- 
tral authority of Ayatollah RuhoHah Khomeini: Under 
United States pressure in the Security Council, the Russians 
were forced out of the areas in 1948. 

By 1960, Moscow had learned to live with Shah Mo- 
hammed Riza Pahlevi, despite his close ties with the United 
States. The Shah, while permitting United SUtes intelli -. 
gence stations in side Iran, promised the Russians he would 
foriSld Amencih missiles. He also made mutually advanta- 
geous trade deals with the Russians. - 

Although Moscow did allow Iranian exiles to broadcast 
anti-Shah programs from Baku, in Soviet Azerbaijan, the ' 
content was sharply toned down until late last year when 
anti-Shah demonstrations .became threatening. Then, she 
Russians began supporting the Ayatollah; apparently hop- 
ing the United States would be evicted from Iran. 

As it turned out, the Ayatollah has been his own man, ; 
and the Russians had not fared particularly well under the 
new order. However, during the eight weeks of Che hostage 
crisis,. Iranian authorities have stopped criticizing the Rus- 
sians, clearly hoping for their support against economic and 
military reprisals by Washington. 

Responding, the Soviet Union has been playing a delib- 
erately ambiguous role. At the United Nations, Moscow has 
gone along with Resolutions demanding release of the hos- 
^tages. But its propaganda has stressed milityy actiora the 
United Stetes mi^t take, and has continued, inrou^tlie . 
B aku broadcasts, to attack the Central Intelligence Agency ' 
and “imperialistic" subversion iq Iran. • : -f-: :..i 

^ 7 .^ Last week; as the United States sou^t a Security Coun- 1 
>ci! vote on economic sanctions, the Russians were in a diffi- 1 
. cult position, caught between their hopes for United States 
ratification of the Strategic Anns limitation Treaty and 
their longstanding geopolitical interests in- the oil-laden i 
• Gulf. The Soviet Ambassador, AHadimir Vinogradov, a for- 
mer deputy foreign minister and ambassador to Cairo, has \ 
been able to see the Ayatollah Khomeini only rarely, but last 
week at a possibly pivotal moment in Soviet-Iranian rela-| 
- tions, Mr. Vinogradov reed ved an audience with the Ayatol- 
lahintheHolyCityofOum... ' ‘ 
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By Kevin Klose 

Washington Post Foreun Servtca 

MOSCOW».Dec. 29 — By placing Us 
troops in direct combat and garrison 
roles to install a tractable new regime 
in* Afghanistan, the Soviet Union has 
come closer to achieving an objective 
that eluded the czars for more man a 
century r control of a landlocked cen- 
tral Asian area that eventually could 
yield to Moscow direct access to 
warm-water ports. This is a- strategic 
goal of immense importance. - 
In a broad sense, the Soviet military 
thrust is a shrewd move on the world 
geopolitical chess board of. the sort 
the Brezhnev leadership has made in 
various forms in recent years in An- 
gola, Ethiopia and Cambodia. Mos- 
cow’s intervention seems to guarantee 
the swift conversion of an innocuous 
buffer state into a Kremlin puppet 
and potential staging area for direct 
leverage deep Inside Central Asia. 

Iran. Pakistan and India woke, up to 
a changed world Friday after the 
coup Thursday in;, Kabul. The inter* 
veniion also is significant* for China, 
the U.S.S.R.’3 most bitter adversary, 
which has expansionist aims of its owm 
in the area. ■ 

The angry and worried Washington 
reactioxv which . President - . Carter,' 
made plain in his luncheon talk" with ^ 
reporters today at the White House, 
underscored: the- fundamental - strate-^ 
gic change Moscow’s move implies' 
and the strength of Soviet military i 
power. At a time when the distant 
United SUtcs is grappling with ways-j 
to reinforce its influence throughout j 
the Persian Gulf and South Asia, the | 
Soviets simply marched in ngainst vir- I 
tually'no organized opposition and j 
took control-’ The operation reflects 
continued Kremlin calculations that it 
can seek detente with the West whUe 
also seizing any opportunity tO" ex- 
pand its power. Whether it can consol- | 
idate this gain and make more from ; 
its new salient depends on various in- . 
temal and external factors, but the , 
historic go^ is clear. . , » ! 
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The Arabian Sea port towns- of 
Chah Bahar in Iran and Gwadar in 
Pakistan lie about 300 miles south of 
the iUghan border, in a region domi- 
nated by Baluchi tribesmen disaf- 
fected from both. Tehran and Islama- 
bad. Baluchistan, convulsed by a 
breakway rebellion from 1973 to 1977, 
has always been a tempting target for 
a Soviet gateway to the sea. 

Strategic international oil sea lanes 
to the -Persian Gulf lie south of - the 
Baluchistan coast. But iloscow first 
must deai with comply Uctical and 
strategic 'problems within Afghani- 
stan, which could take years to solve 
and could themselves^ damage Soviet 
relations with Moslem . governments 
and peoples from the PersUn Gulf to 
the South China Sea.r . 

The* success of the Soriet' gamble, 
which began ^yith the relaUvely easy 
coup against president’ HafizuUah 
Amin, depends on the ability of new 
leader Babrak Karmal — to quell the 
Moslem insurrection that has rioPed 
Afghanistan sine® pro-Marxists came 
to power in a 1978 coup.^ j 

The fact that Moscow mounted the i 
military overthrow underscores the 
consensus among foreign- observers 
here that the Soviets are intent ui^n 
finding a political settlement allowing 
peace between the pro-Marxists and 
the tribal Moslem insurgents. Babrak, 
sheltered and tutored by Moscow or 
its East Block allies this year going 

underground to escape a by 

Amin, has called for peace w‘th the 
Moslem tribesmen. However, Moscow 
is in the awkward position of using its 
troops to queU rebellious Afghan Mos- 
lems while proclaiming it supports ; 
Moslem nationalist aspirations else- 
where in the region. 

' yci minimize the impact of this, the 
Soviets are certain to clamp tight re- 
strictions on outside access to Atgnaj^ 

istan to lessen internal awareness of | 
wha t is going on. But if Moscow ex - 1 
its combat role, much will 


,pands 


learned abroad from foreign diplo- 
mats, Western intelligence listeningj 
'devices and from thousands of 
refugees streaming into Pakistan to^ 
join the estimated 350.000 Afghans aT 
ready there.. 


Official Soviet media have offered : 
only terse confirmation of Russian ! 
combat troops in Kabul. Today, the of- 
ficial Tass news agency reported a Ka- 
bul radio address by- Babrak and high-^ 
lighted his assurances to “the worthy 
Moslems of Afghanistan, Sunni and 
Shiite, ulemas and clergy.” 

But Moslem countries elsewhere 
have already reacted with alarm to 
the intervention, providing a foretaste 
of longer-term reactlo nto the Middle- 
East and South Asia. The Kuwaiti gov- 
ernment has officially protested and 
newspapers in Saudi Arabia and Iraq 
have denounced the Soviet role. 

Iran’s .\yatollah Ruhollah Khomeini 
also has responded negatively, and it 
is here that rhe Soviets may stand to 
lose the most ground in the immedi- 
ate future. Khomeini earlier had at- 
tacked Kabul for warring on Moslems. 
Tehran has always been particularly 
sensitive to its problems with the Ba- , 
luchi separatists. Khomeini, who has 
sought to solve his severe internal 
problems by uniting Iranians behind | 
his handling of the U.S. Embassy cri- j 
sis, is unlikely to soften his view. In - 1 
deed, the Soviat intfrvention calls up ] 

.. memories of the Stallu-era seizure of [ 
northwest Tran during the World War I 
II Anglo-Soviet operation to secure its ; 

oil fields from the Germans. TheJ 
Kremlin later unsuccessfully at-;[ 
tempted to carve out an “independ’^'i 
ent” Azerbaijani sta^e there. ; 

Elsewhere in South Asia, the Sovist' 
move will further strain relations'^; 
with Pakistan,, .which already stands^! 
accused by the Communist Party pa-{j 
per Pravda of supporting the Aighan+I 
IMoslems; The coup tame just be£ore':;< 
Islamabad was to send a diplomatic^; 
mission to Kabul to seek ways of eas- ‘j 
, ing mounting * ill-wtU over the pres-* 

1 ence of Afghan refui'ees in Pakistan’s^] 

I border areas. The camps have been*^ 
centers of some insurgent activity, de^T; 

' spite strict Pakistaui measures to sup- ; 

. press inflammatory public pronounce- ) 
ments by anti-Mand^ leaders there. ‘ 

While it has exacer bated relations ; 
with many Third World countries, Mo.?- 
cow’s presence brings with it in the ' 
long run enormous new pressures for 
accommodation with the Soviets by 
those capitals. In addition, some vet- 
eran Asian diplomats here believe 
that the Kremlin’s action also has— • 
perversely— given it a significant and ' 
potentially long-term psychological gain 
over the United* States. . - 


CQ 
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These sources ar?(ue that Asian ancf 
Moslem leaders, accustomed to wield- ^ 
ing power to govern societies prone ^ 
to mass violence and turmoil, have 
gained new respect for Moscow's ‘ 
naked use of force to stake out its 
vital interests. Although they back ^ 

Washington’s use of restraint in han- r 
dling its Tehran embassy crisis, these ^ 
diplomats say the United States is the ^ 
loser in any comparison by some | 

Asian capitals with ^Moscow’s Afghan ^ 
intervention. ; 3 
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By Arnayd de Borchgrove 

Abolhassan Bani Sadr developed the idea when he was 
Iran’s Foreign Minister, and Sadegh Ghotbzadch, his succes- 
sor, refined "it. Third World revolutionaries have dubbed it 
“Watergate IL” As outlined to me by inform^ sources in 
Arab capitals, Iran’s plan for an international tribunal on the 
alleged crimes of the U.S. and the depos^ Shah amounts to an 
“expose” of U.S. policy in the Third World. “If we wanted, we 
could blackmail dozens of high officials all over the Western 
world,” Ghotbzadeh bragged in one conversation that was 
reported to me. “But we will confine our revelations to the 
activities of American and Zionist imperialism.” 

Ghotbzadeh warned last week that if the U.S. imposes 
economic sanctions on Iran, the tribunal will be abandoned, 
and the .American hostages will be tried as spies. But spy trials 



Ghotbzadeh andMacBride: Talk of blackmail and Uhe Iran syndrome* 

also would be heavy with propaganda, and they would employ 
many of the techniques developed for the tribunal. In any 
forum, Ghotbzadeh and his associates hoj^ to keep America 
paralyzed for months in an orgy of recriminations. “We read 
that the Vietnam and Watergate syndromes are over,” he said 
recently. “Now you are about to see the Iran syndrome.” 

The tribunal would be composed of prominent internation- 
al figures; among others, Ghotbzadeh has approach^ Irish 
human-rights activist Scan MacBride, a winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize. My sources have been told ihRt the 


i X , I I ' ■ — 

hostages would be used as witnesses to certify the Hussein: Disturbed 
authenticity of documents presented to the panel. ^®**"‘* 

Ghotbzadeh has said that the evidence accumu - 
lated after months of digging in govemmCTt 
■ ministries, royal residency banks and the 
v Embassy in i eheran would prove that the CIA 
. yvas running a vast network of spies inside ItM^ s 
pnncipai military bas^ 

The documents wifi show that the Shah spent 
millions of dollars in secret funds to help anti- ^ 

Marxist governments and movements aroimd ' ^ 

the world— with the quiet blessing of several - ; ^ ‘u 

U.S. administrations. Among the recipients of bypass such a settlement arc bound to be coun- 

the Shah’s munificence: Jonas Savimbi’s anti- 
communist guerrillas in Angola, Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa in Rhodesia, Morocco’s King Has- 


san, Jordan’s King Hussein and the j 
governments of Egypt, Somalia, Zaire i 
and Oman. i 

None of this is particularly startling — or even new. In a j 
recent discussion with me. King Hussein admitted that the i 
Shah had given him milita^ aid. “We wish Iranians well 1 
toward a restoration of stability,” he told me, “but at the same 
time we don’t just forget our friends. Iran under the Shah j 
supported Jordan. This we will never forget” 

The fact that some of Iran’s allegations are true will give all 
of them a certain credibility. It is well known that the Shah 
kept Iranian oil flowing to Israel during the 1973 Arab oil 
embargo. What is new, however, is evidence that the Shah sent j 
some of his military intelligence and security officers to take | 
secret training courses in Israel — a connection that eventually i 
grew into worldwide collaboration among the intelligence » 
agencies of Israel, Iran and the U.S. Other Secret Service j 
arrangements with France, Britain, South Africa, Rhodesia, ; 

Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Morocco also I 
will be made public. | 

HOLES: Pro-Western Arab intell i- 
gence officers told me that Russian. * 
Cuban and Palestinian agents have i 
s upplied other documents that w ill j 
conveniently plug a tew holes m Iran’s i 
case against ^’American imperialism ! 
and its Third World lackeys . ’ Ghotb-! 
zadeh claims he has proof that thc| 
Shah contributed money to the politi- i 
cal campaigns of Presidents Nixon! 
and Ford and that he lavished expen- i 
sive gifts on dozens of prominent j 
American and European political fig- j 
ures. The Watergate II extravaganza : 
also will be sprinkled with disclosures ' 
about the Shah’s torturers, currency 
transfers by his family during the past 
25 years (estimates of the amount are 
down to S6 billion, from the S22i 
billion claimed when the Shah left a year 
ago>and tidbits on the “nefarious” role 
played by Henry Kissinger and David Rockefeller. 

Pro-Western Arab leaders arc worried that the coming 
. trial of U.S. “imperialism” is part of a Soviet-engineered i 
plan to paralyze the U.S. during a huge geopolitical power! 
play in the Middle East. As many Arab moderates see it, | 
Iran’s so-called Islamic Revolution is becoming increasingly | 
Marxist. “As a Muslim and Arab, I am deeply disturbed j 
when I see actions in the Muslim world that are totally alien j 
to its teachings,” says Hussein. “I cannot help but conclude • 
that we have been penetrated by forces acting ' 
under the guise of Islam that seek to destroy. 
Islam.” 

President Carter is trying to speed up the crea- 
^ tion of a rapid deployment force to respond 
to such geopolitical challenges, but moderate 
I Arabs are against such a force in the region. 
“Are we talking about a U.S. that claims to be ! 
Israel’s staunchest ally deploying its power! 
in our area?” says Hussein. “It is high time 
people realized that the lack of an over-all ; 
Mideast settlement is the root cause of instabil-' 

ity . . . Deployment and contingency plans that 

^ 



terproductive.” To some extent, Iran’s anti 
American propaganda already may be producing 
results. . 
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'NUMBERS CAMP: The qucstioH of how' 
many Americans are being held hostage in: 
Teheran contributed to that lack of under- 
standing. After the^ clergymen reported: 
counting 43 Americans at the embassy, the; 
U.S. State Department accused Iran of 
playing “a very cruel numbers game” and 
demanded that the ‘‘missing seven” be 
accounted for. The students holding the 
embassy countered that there were 49 hos- ■ 
tages, but that sbe of them had not wanted to 
attend religious services. 

The explanation convinced no one. 
‘‘Even if you were a committed atheist,” 
said one diplomat in Teheran, “you would ; 
want to see visiting Americans and pass on • 
messages to your families.” One well-in- ! 
formed source in Teheran maintained that | 
the Americans who did not show up for the j 
Christmas services included those accused | 
by the students of bang agents— ; 
among them, Thomas Leo Ahem, William 
Daugherty and Malcolm Kalp — and that it 
was possible that they were being held 
incommunicado. There was some plausibil- i 
ity to that line of speculation; Ahem is a] 
devout Catholic and would hardly have, 
refused to meet with a priest. | 

Some U.S. officials believed that the: 
missing seven had been removed from the! 
embassy weeks ago as “a bargaining re-j 


serve” and that they were the prisoners 
most likely to be paraded before a revolu- 
tionary court as “spies.” With the Carter 
Administration mustering international 
support for a trade embargo against Iran, 
Teheran buzzed with talk last week that spy 
trials were virtually inevitable. 

One straw in the wind was the hard-line 
attitude adopted by Ghotbzadeh, who ear- 
lier had proposed holding an- international 
tribunal on the “crimes” of the U.S. and the 
deposed Shah, instead of trying the hos- 
tages themselves (page 27). Emerging last 
week from a meeting of the council, Ghotl^ 
zadeh told newsmen angrily: “The Ameri- 
cans keep interpreting every reasonable 
gesture we make as a sign of weakness. We 
ofifer a tribunal instead of a trial, we allow 
the Christian priests in to visit the embassy, 
and the Americans reply with talk of sanc- 
tions. If they keep trying to put this sort of 
pressure on us, then let’s forget the tribunal. 
Let’s have an ordinary trial and try them all 
for being spies.” Most foreign observers in 
Teheran agreed that imposing sanctions on 
Iran would give strong impetus to a full- : 
scale espionage trial. 

By late last week, it was unclear whether 
the U.N. would — or could — impose mean- 
ingful sanctions. After his televised state- 
ment on Iran and Afghanistan, President 
Carter was asked whether he had the votes 
the U.S. needed in the Security Council to 
obtain an embargo on Iran. Hedging, he 
replied: “I expect we will have adequate 
support ... for our position.” At the U.N., 
however, many diplomats frankly doubted 
that the necessary nine Council members 
would vote for firm sanctions, even if the 
Soviet Union did not veto such a measure. ' 
With Secretary of State Cyrus Vance on 
hand at the Unitt^d Nations late last week, a 
compromise was under con- 
sideration: Secretary-General 
Kurt Waldheim would be ‘ 
asked to make one more at- 
tempt to negotiate with the> 
Iranians for the release of the 
American hostages, and the 
Security Council would prom- 
ise to take action of some sort if 
Waldheim failed, A decision - 
on the issue appeared possible 
by early this week. . ! 


EXCERPTZa 
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PLO in Iran 


One of the murkier mysteries of the 
Tehran situation is the involvement of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
and its crafty leader, Yasser Arafat, in 
the embassy takeover and the negotia- 
tions for the hostages’ release. 

The pistol-packing Arafat’s role is so 
enigmatic, in fact, that our intelligence 
agencies disagree sharply in their as* 
sessment of his actions. Some of my 
sources say they believe Arafat hon- 
estly tried ta mediate the crisis, as he 
claimed. Others are convince . the^ 
PLO leader’s'ballyhooed mediation ef-* : 
fort was a sham. 

The one thing about which both 
schbols of thought agree is that Arafat 
saw the hostage situation as an-oppor^ 
tunity tO'galn favorable publicity for**" 
the PLO in the United States. Whether 
his mediation attempt was sincere, or 
whethw it was simply a cover for a 
more sinister mission — assuring the 
Iranianeof Soviet support in the event 
of U.S.: military action— the PLO 
would still look like a friend in need to 
the United States. 

There is an even more Byzantine 
possibility,, my sources tell me Arafat 
may have had a hand in the pl annin g 
and execution of the embassy t^eover 
from the start Intelligence experts 
note that in the past — for example, the 
seizure of' the Egyptian Embassy in * 
Turkey in July— the PLO assumed a 
spurious mediator role in a situation it 
had instigated. ■. 

In support of this theory^ it should 
be pointed out that some of the so- 
called students had almost certainly 
been trains by the PLO, and may 
have b^n accompanied in the em- 
bassy takeover by young Palestinian 
guerrill as with PLO coxmectionau J. 


It is also known that, after the shah’s 
overthrow, A>atoIlah RuhoUah 
Khomeini asked the PLO for help in 
training a security force because he 
doubted the reliability of the Iranian 
army. 

The PLO sent Abu Sharad, who is 
now the equivalent of the head of the 
secret service in the Iranian revolu- 
tionary regime, and Hasin Hassam, . 
who is now Khomeini’s minister of de- 
fense. JtaJgilieencesuaaljgt^^ 
to the view mat Khomeini personally 

engineered the embassy, seizure say 

that he would have used Ins PLQ- 
irained security force for the job. 

The^ PLO connection' with the Ira- 
niaii' revolutionaries goes back a num- \ 
ber of years. The Palestinian guerrillas \ 
provided training, arms and money to 
the antishah rebels. And the PLO 
made no secret of its delight at 
Khomeini’s victory. 

The PLO’s public posture In the i 
crisis might best be called contradic- I 
tory. While Arafat’s representatives 1 
were supposedly trying to negotiate I 
the hostages’ release, the PLO’s man 
on the scene in Tehran, HaniAl-Hasan, 
was stating flatly that “we are not 
mediators.” j 

* He also issued a ringing message of | 
support for the Iranians against the ; 
United States. “The PLO puts ail its | 
forces, armed and unarmed, at the dis- 1 
posal of Khomeini, to fight against any I 
American intervention, inside and oub- i 
side Iran,” he said. 

There was also a report, which I 
have confirmed independently, that 
Palestinian guerrillas were the ones ! 
who mined the Tehran embassy after I 
.the^ United States hinted it might use ’ 


force to free the hostages. Those 
Palestinians may not have been acting 
for Arafat, however. 

Among intelligence sources who sav 
they believe Arafat’s mediation at- 
tempt was sincere, taer e is a report 
^at PLO otticiais are smi secretly ne- 
gotiating in Tehran for the relea^ of 

1 ^ ■ ■ I- 


These sour ces say the negotiatlbni^i 
■have bee n Kent quiet to prevent a duk 


lie outcry from radical Palestinian.r 
a nd to p rotect the PL6 mediatorsL 
tconiBosaible^alencfe 
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By George W. Ball . 

. . / ' 

Former undbersecretary of state forPresidents 
KennedyandJohnsoTuCeorgeBaRlsa 
latvyer^Uwestmerit banker andauihoriiy on 
Joreign chairs. 

he agonizing ordeal of our cai> 
tives in the Tehran embassy 
could mark a critical point 
in our national experience. It 
has— for the moment at least 
—renewed our unity of pur- 
pose; it may well have cured us of hang-ups 
left over from Vietnam and Watergate. 

We can be proud that Americans have* al- 
most without exception, supported a position 
based on the most elemental of humaine prin- 
ciples— concern for the individual as against 
the compulsions of world politics. To be sure. | 
the few who sedulously nourish the thesis of | 
America’s vanishing power and authority 
have asked derisively. “Can you imagine the 
Russians ever letting their embassies be held 
hostage?” They imply, of course, that the So- 
viets would react with military force, but what 
of it? Since the Kremlin’s ideological values 
differ fundamentally from our own, no doubt 
Moscow would put the tactical interests of an 
abstraction— the state— above the lives of in- 
dividuals. coolly sacrificing Soviet citizens to 
demonstrate the state’s effective power. 

That we have rejected such a course shows 
that we. have got our priorities right. There is j 
nothing more invigorating to a nation than to 
be true to itself. That is. It seems to me. why 
the American people have seemed so impres- 
sive during these recent painful days; only a 
few fringe voices called for us to send home 
the Shah or for military action that might en- 
danger the hostages. Though some feared that 
our constraint might be interpreted as impo- 
tence. it is, instead, a brilliant demonstration 
ofstragth. 

In many ways, the whole trying period has 
been a therHp}eutic experience that has taught 
us Americans a great deal about ourselves. 
Probably a crisis of some kind was necessary 
to sweep up the last leftover breakage from 
Vietnam and ^Watergate. After years of wran- 


gling and self-doubt, we have learned, to our 
astonishment, that we as a people can unite 
when the issues are unambiguous and our 
national position accords with our national 
traditions. We know now that when the coun- | 
try is sufficiently aroused. Americans— almost 
to a man or woman— \\il! be prepared to use 
their military’' power. Contrary to the mourners 
and lamcnters, our national will is firm and 
intact. 

Though our sustained policy of restraint 
may have puzzled other countries, Americans 
themselves have well understood it. We have | 
found no contradiction in the fact that the j 
strongest nation in the world is still willing to 
put the lives of its citizens ahead of the desire : 
to indulge its anger or the urge to express its 
manhood. We have, in other words, behaved 
as a mature people and should not be too con- 
cerned about how others perceive us. 

Let us hope that out of our current unify- 
ing experience America will emerge as a 
stronger, more confident country, better aware 
of its strengths and purpose than in recent | 
dreaiy years. Let us also hope that we now I 
have The wisdom to solve complex problems | 
w'here the issues of right and wrong are not so 
clearly drawn as in the case of the hostages. 
Finally, let us hope that, rather than wringing ’ 
our hands, as many were doing, we will cake ' 
the actions necessary to assure our strength- • 

These are lessons we should now have ; 
learned: j 

First, we must improve our military capa- i 
bility to respond quickly to threatening situ- ’ 
ations any place in the world that could ’ 
seriously jeopardize vital national interests. ; 
Our experience in Iran has demonstrated de- \ 
finitively that the Nixon Doctrine does not- f 
work. If, as that doctrine teaches, we try to se- j 
cure our Interests by anointing a developing | 
country in a strategic region as the protector ! 
of our interests and then overload it with so- : 
phisticated arms, we shall only encourage the | 
disintegration of a political structure too frag- J 
ile to sustain such a burden. We must, there- 
fore. face the unpleasant reality that regional . ■ 
surrogates offer no easy solution, and proceed ^ 
promptly to expand our own airlift capabili- \ 
ties. e.xtend our naval reach and earmark and 
train adequate units for emergency deploy- 
ment Such a capability is essential to enable j 
us to help strategically important, friendly na- j 
lions resist aggression from foreign enemies. 
The visible evidence of that capability is re- 
quired to give those nations confidence that 
they can count on our protection and at the 
same time to deter others from attacking them. 

COKTIinJED 
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We must be able to react largely from Amer- | 
icam bases since, with the pervasive spread of | 
nationalism. American installations on for- | 
eign soil are a vanishing species. 

Second, we must stop talking about the : 
need to reduce our dependence for energy on ; 
unstable producers in OPEC and act promptly 
to make that talk reality. We are living in a 
fool’s world and we no longer dare temporize. 
At the same time, if we are not to face even 
more serious crises in the Middle East, we 
must concentrate on an Israeli-Palesiinian set- 
tlement We have spent 12 years living with 
the debris of the 1967 war and it is time we 
finally cleaned It up-a goal -we can achieve 
only by reconciling a Padestinian national 
home with adequate arrangements for the se- 
curity of Israel In spite of obstructionism from 
both sides, such a reconciliation should not 
be Impossible, if we only show enough reso^ 
lution and stop being immobilized by frozen 
patterns of thought 

Third, we must frankly face the realities of 
today's world, where power is subject to in- 
creasing constraints. The crisis of the hos- 
tages shows how restricted are the options Ih 
dealing with cowardly regimes that, sanctify 
kidnapping: the toppling of the Shah exposed 
the limits of our power to keep a hated ruler 
In place against the will of his people. Yet even 
though we equip ourselves to help friendly na- 
tions resist outside aggression, we will still be 
relatively powerless to deal with the internal 
revolutions that may now be set in motion not 
only by the crumbling of old cakes of custom 
but also by social and economic dislocations l 
created as high oil prices make nations cither 
too poor or too rich. j 

Some critics of current policy, notably Mr. ^ 
Kissinger, have refused to acknowledge the ' 
• practical limits of our power to restrain or 
manage great Internal convulsions, darkly im- 
plying that the Carter administration let Iran 
slide into chaos by not giving greater support 
to the Shah— though just what form that great- 
er support might have taken is not cleajf. That 
is dangerous talk. The last thing we need is 
an argument over who lost Iran that adopts 
the same keening theme song as the old who 
lost China argument Our last awkward and 
brutal effort to interfere with internal political 
change, in Chile, is an episode few regard as a 
shining example of America’s wisdom or skill. 

Y et though we cannot stop an 
aroused people from over- 
throwing a hated ruler, we 
dare not be the only major 
nation without an effective 
Intelligence service. We 
must have the resources to gather information 
and. at the same Ume. the operational person- 
nel to follow political trends In strategic coun- 


tries, quietly keep in touch with opposition 
leaders, advise tiiose leaders of American ; 
views and policies, and provide some continu- | 
ity of contacts in sensitive areas where gov- 1 
emments tend to change frequently. To avoid 
such Indecencies as the Chilean adventure, we 
must obviously hold such operations under 
tight and responsible restraint; but we should ^ 
promptly dismantle the present absurd re- ] 
quirements of scrutiny by multiple congres- 1 
sional committees that make a mockery of i 
secrecy. Meanwhile, our vituperative post- 1 
mortem has left us with the worst of both ; 
worlds. It has reinforced the fantasy pre- 
vailing throughout the Third World that 
the CIA is cunning, pervasive and capabl e i 
of unimaginable feats of interference, while 
almost totally destroying our Intelligence | 
instrument. i 

Fourth, we shall have to develop a thicker : 
skin and lower our expectations of world sym- 
pathy. Though the United States has been the 
preeminent world power ever since the Sec- , 
ond World War. we are still surprised and 
somewhat hurt when other nations, particu- , 
larly our Western allies, do not always sup- , 
port our policies— or support them only half- 
heartedly. Sometimes our reaction reflects a 
failure of imagination; we are too self-centered 
to comprehend how a particular situation may j 
appear from a foreign perspective. Although ■ 
the powers of Europe have greatly enlarged 
their wealth and improved their standards of 
living, they still remain regional— indeed, pa- j 
rochial— in their outlook. Or. put another way, ^ 
though there has been a vast redistribution of 
wealth and economic power since the Second 
World War. there has been no commensurate 
redistribution of political and militaiy respon- 
sibility outside the European theater. 

To be sure, European leaders clearly stat- 
ed that the violation of our embassy in Teh- 
ran menaced the whole structure of world 
diplomacy, but they indicated little eagerness 
to pauticipate in any economic measures 
against Iran or take or approve any action that ^ 
might— to their detriment— reduce Iran’s oil >; 
production. Indeed, several have seenled i 

GOHTIHUES 
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primarily concerned with the financial con- 
sequences of America’s, action in freezing 
Iranian bank accounts, even though that ac- 
tion was taken to forestall a wholesale Irani- 
an withdrawal that would have deprived 
American banks of ^any security for their 
Iranian loans. 

To justify their semidetached position to- 
ward America’s predicament, the French 
sought to distinguish between the hostage 
problem, which they recognize as having uni- 
versal implications, and our quarrel with Iran 
over the Shah’s rctufn. which they treat as a 
bilateral Iranian-Amcrlcan problem. But It is ^ 
not clear what practical implications are to be ■ 
drawn from such Cartesian logic-chopping.* 

Finally, history cannot be left out of the ■ 
footnote that explains why Europeans regard , 
Iran as primarily an American responsibility. ; 
The United States greatly expanded its rela- 
tions with Iran in 1953, when we helped the^ 
Shah return to his throne after Prime Minis- 
ter Mossadegh had nationalized British oil in- 
terests. In sorting out that problem, American 
oil companies were given a substantial share : 
in Iranian production. We greatly increased 
our involvement with the Shah after 1968, 
when Britain began to withdraw from cast of 
Suez. As a result the British have tended to 
think of Iran as within an American sphere 
of interest and, indeed, our Identification 
with that country has been extraordinarily 
close. France, Italy and Germany have had lit- ’ 
tie financial participation in Iranian oil pro- 
duction, even thou^ they have depended on ! 
Iranian output for a significant part of their ! 
consumption needs. Such an imbalance was 
bound to produce quiet resentments, and 


those resentments explain to some extent 
what has seemed a lackadaisical response on 
the part of Europe. Iran, they tell us, is 
America’s problem. 

Though 'wc may feel let down by Europe’s 
lack of vigorous assistance, the reluct 2 mt sup- 
port of Third World countries is easier to un- 
derstand. Since disparities in wealth and 
power breed resentment, it is not surprising 
that many Third World leaders automatically j 
attribute their relative poverty to imperialism , 
or colonial exploitation. That explanation is no j 
doubt comforting: it need concern us only 
when it serves as an all-purpose excuse for j 
obstructive action. | 

In essence, we should not be too sensitive 
to the opinions of other nations, nor should 
we judge the reactions of others solely in 
terms of good or evil. We can never be sure 
how we would behave if we viewed the world 
from the vantage point of any particular for- ^ 
eign government. The most we can do is try to 
understand why a government reacts as it docs 
and factor that political datum into our cal- 
culations, recognizing that no matter how 
wisely or generously we may behave accord- ; 
ing to our own lights, we cannot please all peo- | 
pies everywhere and we should never try. Once i 
we- have enlisted the help and counsel of I 
friendly powers, we must at the end make our 
own decisions. j 

Only we Americans can take the final re- 
sponsibility for our future, and we arc now' suf- , 
ficiently grown-up to recognize that that future | 
will never be free of dangers and disasters. The ■ 
world’s dark woods are filled not merely with ! 
elves and fairies but also with wolves and drag- j 
ons and fanatical ayatullahs. ^ j 
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Out of the Iranian cesspool an ugly 
question has bubbled to the surface: 
Did the shah of Iran use his oil billions 
to manipulate American policy? 

Sources close to the deemed shah 
tell me he used to operate a subterra- 
nean system of graft, kickbacks and 
payoffs that extended from his palace 
guard to some of the mullahs who now 
oppose- him. The same sources claim 
his foreign policy, too, was based- on 
bribery, graft and manipulation. 

A startling array of prominent Amen- 
rana were on his gift lut His man in 
Washin^n, Ardeshir Z^edl dispensed 
envelopes stuffed with, ca^ Persian 
rugs, expensive jewelry, watches, cans of 
caviar, bottlo of champague and serv- 
ices of prostitutes. For top ^fldals, th«B 
were even juicer entic^ents. Consid^ 
these conflicts of intmst: 

Case No. 1— The shah, seeking 
money to finance his dreams of em- 
pire, became the driving force behind 
the astronomical leap in oil prices. 
Saudi Arabia, however, offered to 
block the ruinous 1974 price rise if the 
Nixon administration would intervene 
with the shah. 

Top secret documents show that the 
admi^tration’s foreign poli^ star, 
Henry Kissinger, was res^nsible for 
bloclring any interference with the 
shah. So with Kissinger’s connivance, 
the great oil gouge began. 

Soon the oil billions began pouring 
into the shah’s coffers, much of it by 
way of the Rockefeller-run Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. The shah also bestowed 
other multibillion-dollar benefits on 
the Rockefeller interests, ranging 
from oil deals to real estate ventures. 


It’s no big secret that Kissinger came 
to prominence through the Rockefel- 
ler route. His biographers, Marvin and 
Bernard Kalb, describe him as “one of 
the crown jewels in the Rockefeller 
diadem.” After guiding U.S. foreign 
policy for eight years, Kissinger re- 
turn^ to the Rockefeller fold where 
he is now advising Chase Manhattan 
on foreign investments. 

Case No. 2— William Rogers was 
secretary of state when the decision 
was reached to build up the shah as 
protector of American interests in the 
Persian Gulf area, rather than face the 
difficulties of having the United States 
look aftw these interests more di- 
rectly. 

Rogers joined in the process of arm- 
ing the shah to the teeth, flattering 
him to the ears and commiserating 
with him over his revenue problems in 
bankrolling the vast responsibilities 
Washington had encouraged him to 
undertake. 

Within three months after Roger 
left the State Department in late 1973, 
he turned up as a director of the shah’s 
Pahlavi Foundation. Rogers* law firm 
was also retained by the shah. 

Case No. 3— No American ambassa- 
dor could have been more solicitous to- 
ward the shah than was Richard 
Helms. As ambassador to Iran during 
the crucial 1973-77 period, Helms be- 
haved as if he were representing the 
shah, rather than the American 
people. 

In one classified cable, he urged the 
State Department to 'Hdy up as much 
as possible anti-shah elements in U.S.” 
before a visit from the shah. Helms 
also asked whether an anti-shah news- 


paper in Washington could be closed 
down. The department’s lawyers^re- 
plied that the paper was protected by 
the First Amendment 

When Helms finally resigned as am- 
bassador, he told colleagues at the em - 1 
bassy that he was leaving “to make i 
some money.” Not long afterward, he 
opened a consulting firm in Washing- 
ton for the ostensible purpose of serv- 
ing as a “go between ” for foreign 
terests seeking to da business iatha 
United States. He called his firms “Saff; 
eer,” the Iranian word for “ambas^" 
dor." 

His biggest spending client— you 
guessed it— was Shah Mohammad Reza 
Pahlavi. 

Case No. 4— Sen. Jacob^ Javito-fR- ^ 
N.Y.), a power on the Senate Foreign! 
Relations Committee, became one of - 
the Senate’s most stalwart champions^ 
of the shah. After the shah was ousted ] 
and condemned to death by the hew! 
revolutionary government; Javits.^ 
helped push through a Senate resoki- ^ 
tion assailing the shah’s death sen-- 
tence, • 

This Senate resolution, according- to 
Iranian sources, helped to persuada, 
Ayatollah Ruhoilah Khomeini that the^ 
United States was unalterably commit- 
ted to the shah, thus heightening then 
distrust and hostility that precipitat<^ 
the Iranian crisis. ! i 

In 1974, the senator’s wife Marioh^ 
Javits, quietly signed on as a $67,509^ 
public relations consultant to Iran Air. ^ 
Confidential papers show that -the- 
shah’s aides considered this a cover for^J 
a pro-shah lobbying effort. The papers^ 
note, among other political observa- j 
tions, her husband’s “great influence:! ] 
in the Senate. 
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David 5 . Broder j 

After the Cinema Is Over 


chief of a European intelligence^ 
semce who w ^/isiting Washington* 
last winter used a ciorious phrase to de- 
scribe the negotiations, then in their 
final stage, between the Soviet Union 
and the United States on the strategic 
arms limitation treaty. 

‘That is cinema,” he said. ‘That is 
what they give you to interest and dis- 
tract you, while they do their serious 
work elsewhere.” 

He had brought with him to our 
meeting a map of the world. He pointed 
to Ethiopia, where the Russians had es- 
tablished a foothold at the outlet of the 
Red Sea into the Gulf of Aden and the 
Indian Ocean. He pointed across the 
strait to North and South Yemen, on 
the base of the Arabian peninsula, 
where Russian arms were being used 
by warring tribesmen. 

He swung his hand upward, across 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq to Turkey— 
where there was growing unrest, in * 
part the aftermath of the arms em- : 
bargo the United States had applied i 


One wonders, 
uncomfortably, how 
much else in our foreign 
policy is also cinema 
and illusion” 


and then lifted in the Cyprus dispute. 
He moved southeast to Iran, where the 
shah had but recently been overthrown 
and the U3. government was ma^g 
efforts to ingratiate itself with what it 
took to be a moderate govmunent.. 

Then east again to Afghanistan, i 
where be said the American admin-* 
istration had declined to supply clan- 
destine arms to Moslem rebels opposing 
the pro-Soviet, puppet government. 


That coun^, he said, would surely he i 
annexed to the Soviet empire unless • 
the West signaled it would strongly re- 
sist such a move. And then he drew a 
line from Afghanistan’s southern bor- 
der through Pakistan— cut off from ad- 
ditional American weapons, because 

of a nuclearijroliferatlon . dispute— to 

what he said was the ultimate Russian 
objective: a warm-water port on the 
Arabian Sea. - 

At the* center of this circle, he | 
showed me, was the Persian Gulf and j 
the narrow Strait of Hormuz, where i 
sinking a single ship could.cut the. oil 
lifeline on which Japan and Europe 
and the United States depend. . , 
'ThaC he said, **13 what is real to 

them. SALT and the rest-it is cinema 

to distract you.” . 

It seemed rather melodramatic at the 
time, but it is not the sort of speech one 
can put out of mind. And now that the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan has 
quashed the hopes of SALT’S ratifica- 
tion— in the minds pf everyone except 
President Carter and his spokesmen— 
one wonders, uncomfortably, how 
much else in our foreign policy is also 
cinema and illusion. 

Is there-4o ask an uncomfortable 
question — any reality to the admin- 
istration strategy for securing the re- 
lease of the hostages in Tehran? Or is it 
cinema? At home, we have lit lights, 
sung songs, sent letters and prayers. 
Congress, the United Nations and the 
World Court have affirmed the illegal- 
ity of the embassy seizure. Now there iS' 
another U mission to Iran, to be fol- 
lowed by another set of toothless sanc- 
tions. ' .. > 

Are we not concealing from our- 
selvesi, with this cinema; the fact that 
the terroristr have paid no* price for 
their action and have been given no 
real incentive to release the prisoners 
_and release the United States* from 
this psychological bondage? ; “ 


And an even harder question to facet 
is there a sense in which the hostages 
themselves are a cinema— a preoccupa- 
tion that lets us avoid the larger issues , 
in what has occurred? ’Their lives ara 
precious, but their lives have been sub- 
ject to the will of others from mo- 
ment the embassy was seized without a 

shot . i 

Does a policy of patience improve i 
their chances? It is not clear that it i 
does. Each day in Iran brtogs fresh d^- 
gers of religious and tribal wars tlm 
could topple Khomeini and unleash 
fearful vengeance on those in the rea^ 
of his followers. He himself can to 
driven to extreme action by the weai- ■ 
ness of to internal poation. • _ - ^ _ i 

It has been my belief from the first 
•week of this crisis that when the. 
rtn.TTia is finished, when all the resolu- 
tions have been passed— and ignored— . 
the government of the United States 
wiU have to act. of Its own w^ to 
change the equation. For the sake of 

the prisoners and, equally, for the first 

step in salvaging a deteriorating situa- 
tion in a vital part of the world, our 
government will have to set a deadline : 
for retaliation. Such a deadline would 

force the captors and thrir leader, to de- 
cide what price they ate prepared to 
pay for their persistence in what Is, lit . 
fact, an act of war. • . > 

. Thatlsachillingprospectwitawhicn 

to begin the new year. But the cinema . 
isaboutover. • ' • ' - 
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Coffin and US 
— love-liate 



By William A. Henry 3d * 

Globe Staff 

He was arrested in civil rights marches in' the South 
and called President John F. Kennedy ‘'a very reluctant 
emancipator” He went to Hanoi in 1965f. and in 1968 he i 
was convicted with Dr. Benjamin Spock of organizing! 
illegal draft resistance. In calling for disarmament, he- 
said the United States should [‘abandon the philosophy 
that we must be No. 1.” 

So it was no surprise last week that, when Rev. Wil - 1 
Ham Sloane Coffin Jr was chosen to meet American hos- ; 
tages in Tehran^ his first substantive words were ciboui J 
the ‘’just grievances” of their captors and the wickedness j 
of the deposed shah. 

He may be the pastor of Riverside Church, built in : 
1927 with $26 million of pre-infiation Rockefeller money. ; 

He may be the son of a president of the Metropolitan | 
Museum of Art, the nephevv of a president of the Union j 
Theological Seminai7, a former son-in-law of pianist Ar- j 
tur Rubinstein. t 

He may have been chaplain of Yale University and a 
Cold War covert-action sp^iaiist for tite Ci A! 

But Rev. Coffin also is a lifelong radical who has liad j 
a love-hate relationship with America. 

“The vision of a successful American,” he once said. ; 
**is not one who has given his goods to feed the poor, but 
one w'ho has plundered the, poor to have his goods,” j 

When Watergate was over he saw no purgation and | 
no proof that the system had \v6rkedv‘ j 

‘'People Jhink Nixon is a crock and Henry Kissinger ! 
is honest. To me. both of them shared an evil vision j 
whereby the world would be ruled by American power 
and a few other powerful nations, plus some raultina^l 
tionah corporations — none of which is concerned with ; 
the suffering of the Third World. 

“To me, that’s the immorality that neetis to be at- ! 
tacked; an immorality of social vision.” 

He preached that view for 17 years as Yale chaplain. | 
He arrived in 1958 and said the students were a privi- 1 
leged elite with no sense of the injustice in the world. He ■ 
became a campus hero in the 1960s, first for his civil j 
rights activities, then for opposing the Vietnam war. j 

He was a leader of marches on Washington, a codefen- h 
dant in the most celebrated antiwar trial (his conviction I 
was reversed on appeal), a leading figure in Norman I 
Mailer’s nonfiction account of Vietnam protest, “Armies i 
of the Night” With the possible exception of Yale Presi- * 
dent Kingman Brewster Jr., now Ambassador to the ' 
Court of St James’s in Britain, Coffin was the man Yale | 
men most admired. < 


Unlike Brewster, an aloof and majestic figure, Cof.^in i 
mingled. On the opening day of school in 1967, freshrn.^n { 
wearing coats and ties trooped in to watch a procession : 
led by Brewster wearing formal academic robes. After 
dinner that day, Coffin appeared in corduroys, a sweater, i 
no coat or tie, and sat on the edge of the stage to “rap.” 

He invariably recognized students, even recent gradu- ; 
ates, as they passed him on the street, called out to them, 
made them fee! like valued friends. 

But by the early 1970s, with the war over and a reces- 
sion making getting jobs difficult, the next generation of ' 
students had turned generally conservative They came 
to regard Coffin as a benign irrelevancy. The media 
stopped asking for comment, the activist organizations • 
disintegrated, Coffin turned 50, and in 1975 he retired to » 
write an autobiography. | 

He was something like the bearded v/ould-be-hip 
coffeehouse reverend in Garry Trudeau’s “Doonesbury;* 
a 1960s activist who ran out of time and causes. 

When he look a job, he returned to the establishment, 
at Riverside, the Rockefeller family church in New York. 
To his erabarrassmeni, his only public opponents on the 
church board ignored his decades of activism and con- 
demned his two divorces as unseemly for a man of God. 

Occasionally he made headlines — blessing a 10- ton . 
food shipment to North Vietnam, the first since the end 
of the war, or organizing a defense fund for an accused 
North Vietnamese spy. Bat he also presided over the fu- 
nerals of Nelson and John D. Rockefeller, who epiio- ’ 
mized tiie American Imperium he had so often de- 
nounced. 

It seemed that at 55 he had made his private peace 
witlr America. 

Until he was invited to go to Iran. 

One of his first comments after the invitation came to | 
him and two other US clergymen was that President 
Jimmy Carter's call for economic sanctions “was highly 
reminiscent of Lyndon Johnson’s bombing of North Viet- 
nam. 

He said:. “Patriotism is a wonderful thing, but it must 
be based on morality. * He said: “Vve must never cease 
asking what is the virtue of unity if it is. unity in folly.” 

To his assembled parishioners at Riverside, the man i 
who has made a religion of politics and a politics of his! 
religion said: “Ut us gather around the Holy Child rath-j 
er than rally around the flag,” 

Then the former CIA specialist on Russia fl ew off to 
Tehran to tend to the men and wo.men 2ccuse5T3\rirari of 
working for the CIA. 
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Two. Plots to Assassinate 
Khomeini Allegedly Toiled \ 
By Ronald Koven j 

WsahiftsM* Po«k PortffB S^rrlc*^ j 

PARIS, Dec. 31— Twice during the i 
past month, hired killers from Europe 
were frustrated in plans to assassinate ) 
Ayatollah RuhoUah Khomeini, accord* | 
ing to a reliable Western source. ] 

The source speculated that the as» - 
sassination plots were most probably 
ordered by Iranian political exiles 
who are centered In Paris, the focus 
^ of the exile communifys’ efforts to re- 
turn to poweMpJran. 

On botlr«t>ccasions, the source said, 
a foreign intelUgence servic e learned i 
of tne assassination plan^ and ar- j 
ranged to warn the Iranian govern- | 
ment through diplomatic, channels.- 
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The Wrong Iran Lesson on American Intelligence j 


To The Editor: 

It might be hard to get cons«isus on . 
what is the most depressing aspect ol 
our difficulties in Iran, but surely Ray 
S. Cline’s Op-Ed piece of Dec, 20 must 
be a prime candidate. Mr. Cline thinks 
that the major lesson for us in that^ 
tragedy is that we miist restore the old 
C.I.A. methods and philosophy, but 
with a better cover. ^ 

Could it be clearer that that is ex- 
actly what we do not need; that it was 
precisely what Mr. Cline is calling for 
that got us into the mess we’re in? 

The Intelligence we need in such 
places as Iran is information about the 
injustices people are suffering, injus- 
tices that, if not corrected, are certain 
to lead to festering resentments 
against the regime imposing them and 
against the United States if it condones 
them. 

If there was a failure of intriligrace 
in China long ago, in Cuba, in Vietnam, 
in Iran and in many other places, it 
was plainly a failure to discern the in- 
tensity of grievances that masses of 
people were feeling, and the inevitable 
attractiveness to them of extremist 
solutions in the absence of any reason- 
able alternative. 

Although the radicals’ seizure of the 
American hostages cannot be toierat* 
ed, the outrages that pushed them to 
that outrage cannot be ignored. It is 
important to keep those two issues 
clearly separated — for the sake of the 
hostages as well as for future relations 
with Iran. 

I cannot know, of course, whether 
there was a failure of our intelligence 
operations to obtain the kind of infor- 
mation we needed. It is conceivable) 
that, despite Mr. Cline’s orientation, | 


two conceptions are worlds apart;! 
they lead to radically different kinds , 
of actions, including * ’intelligence’* 
gathering, and they will have radi- 
cally different kinds of consequences. 

Mr. Cline thinks that the best way to i 
prevent ’’Americans abroad [froraj 
being] sitting ducks such as they were i 
in Iran” is to develop better covert | 
operations. I think that the best way to 
prevent Americans from being seen as! 
enemies of the people is for the United* 
States not to support enemies of the' 
people. Harry C. Bredemeier; 

Professor of Sociology ; 

Rutgers Uni versity* 
New Brunswick, N.J., Dec. 21, 1979 1 


To the Editor: "" “ 1 

* Ray S. Cline cannot really mean that I 
the C.I.A. replacement should be] 
called U.S.I.C. ’’You sick(?)” is noj 
name for an intelligence-gathering 
group. Mr. Cline has no understanding 
of the power of a strong acronym. 
What he wants is Intelligence Gacher-^ 
ing Opera|ions (*T got”) or United 
States Intqiligence Receiver (”Youj 
Sir! ”) Never, never ’’You sick.” 

DONALD M. KIRSCHENBAUM 
Brooklyn. Dec. 21, 1979 


those who were supposed to know such 
things did know them, even reported 
them, and were ignored. That would 
represent an intelligence failure of an- 
other sort: either the concealment of 
vital information from the American 
public or the stupidity of leaders the 
public had ignorantly elected. 

In any case, the lessons about intelli- 
gence that we should be learning from 
our recent international debacles are 
two: (1) If we fail to appreciate the de- 
gree to which our actions and inactions 
cause people to resent us, we shall for- 
ever be unpleasantly surprised; (2) if- 
we appreciate how much we are re- 
sented and choose to accept the resent- 
ment, then we must also accept the | 
enormous costs of being totally ruth- j 
less and in the long run probably 
failing. Ask the Shah. 

My best guess is that such reactions ; 
as Mr. Oine’s stem from the assump-i 
tion that the major objective is to max- j 
imize American power, and that all' 
means directed to that end are justi-* 
fied. That is a fatal mistake. The; 
major objective is to make sure that} 
American power is, and is always seen | 
to be, a means to the protection of free-i 
dom and furtherance of justice. Thej 
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to Soviets 


While deploring the Iranian threat 
to world peace and orderly diplo- 
macy, the Soviet Union has been 
moving quietly to exploit the situa- 
tion to its own advantage. 

By keeping a low profile and en- 
gaging in its usual cynical double- 
dealing, the Kremlin hopes to 
emerge as the dominant power in a 
weak, disunited Iran. To this end, 
the Soviets proclaim their support 
for the Iranian revolutionaries, 
while simultaneously working to 
undercut the new regime behind the 
scenes. 

The Russians obviously welcomed 
the ouster of the pro-Westen shah •— 
indeed, may have helped to foment 
the revolution that ended his rule. 
And the near-anarchy that has fol- 
lowed in Iran has been tailor-made 
for Soviet mischief -making. 

But working both sides of the 
street can be a tricky business, even 
for such experienced dealers in du- 
plicity as the Kremlin bosses. Intelli - 
gence sources tell me that the 
Soviets are probabiv no more in con- 
trol or events in Iran than we are' 

Thus, the Kremlin is clearly de- 
lighted at the United States’ discom- 
fiture in the hostage situation, and 
its ambassador has been spotted in- 
side the captured embassy com- 
pound, either as coach, cheerleader 
or privileged guest perusing secret 
documents. 

In Moscow, meanwhile, Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko as- 
sured Iranian Ambassador Mohain- 


mad Mokri that the Soviets “would 
not remain neutral” if the United 
States should attempt “armed ag- 
gression” against Iran. 

But at the same time, the Soviets 
are believed to be counseling re- 
straint out of concern that the situa- 
tion might get completely out of 
hand. Soviet interests are best 
served by keeping the fuse burning 
without igniting the powderkeg. 

Gromyko, therefore, encouraged 
the Iranian ambassador to continue 
detaining the hostages — for an- 
other year if necessary^ — without 
harming them or provoking the 
United States to resort to military ac- 
tion. 

The Soviets would like their oil- 
rich neighbor to be continually beset 
by turmoil, to remain militarily 
weak,- economically drained and 
politically threatened. 

Moving into the power vacuum in 
southwest Iran, the Soviet-backed 
Tudeh Pary has quietly organized 
workers in the oil fields, which are 
the backbone of the country’s econ- 
omy. The Sovietized workers are res- 
isting attempts by Ayatollah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini, to solidify control of 
the vital region. 

Clearly, the Soviets are torn be- 
tween support for the ayatollahs 
revolution and a desire to under- 
mine it. They are cautious, there- 
fore, about encouraging autonomy 
among the Azerbaijanis, Kurds and 
other ethnic minorities. 

An unpublished report, prepared 


for the congressional Joint Ec^ 
nomic Committee, also makes this 
point; “Soviet leaders probably fear 
that the evangelism of the Iranian 
revolution will cause . . . [Soviet! 
Muslims to demand more autonomy 
from the central government in 
Moscow.” 

On the other hand, the unpub- 
lished report notes, the Kremlin 
might “seek to take advantage of the 
discontent among the varioiu Ira- 
nian nationalities by attempting to 
establish pro-Soviet states among 
these people.” 

Interestingly, Iran’s petroleum 
reserves figure as importantly in 
Kremlin strategic planning as they 
do at the White House. Thft Cfintcal 
Intelligence Agency in widely dis- ! 
nuted findings, repo rted that before i 
ici85 the Soviet Union will be unable J 
to fill its own domest ic oil and nat-. : 
ural gas needs. ! 

Under a 1975 agreement with the , 
shah, the Russians were to build a i 
pipeline for export of Iranian nat- 1 
ural gas to Western Europe through 
the Soviet Union. The transit fee \yas j 
to be paid in natural gas — 13 billion I 
cubic meters a year. But since the . 
revolution, work on the pipeline has [ 
stopped, and Khomeini is consider- 1 
ing dropping the project altogether. | 

So for what cold comfort it may 
bring U.S. leaders, their opponents ; 
in the Kremlin are also faced w ith ^ 
difficult decisions regarding the ■ 
present and future course of Iran ! 
and its troublesome revolution. ! 
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Incurable Fondness for Dictators’ 


The Iranian crisis won’t disappear 
when the fate of the hosUges is f inaUy 
settled. Recriminations will start bub- 
bling to the surface of the Axnwican i 
political landscape. 

The question to be answered goes i 
deeper our humiliation in Tehrant i 
serious as that has been. It goes to the . 
heart of US. foreign policy: what is to 
blame for the hatred and ridicule that 
have been heaped on this country in 
cent years, and what can be done to re* 
verse the situation? In a way, it’s unfor* 
lunate that this issue will be discussed in 
the overblown rhetoric of an election 
year, because it is one that deserves 
more dispassionate consideration. 

The Iranian crisis is only the latest, 
and most dramatic, evidence of the en- 
mity the United States has aroused by 
its support of repressive dictators in 
the name of anti-c<Hnmuni5m. In Nica- 
ragua, a Tehran-style backlash was pre- 
vented only because the revolutionar- j 
ies who ousted the U.S.-backed Anasta- i 

sio Somoza were less fanatic^ than the 

mullah in Iran. In Cambodia, revenge 
for our support of the corrupt Lon Nol 
was avoided because there were no 
Americans left to terrorize. In South 
America and Africa, we continue to I 
prop up the regimes of generals who | 
beat their countrymen with one hand 
and rob them with the othw. 

If it is not already too late, a change 
in U.S. policy toward these repressive | 
regimes might spare us future Tehrans i 
—and Islamabads and Tripolis— when 
the Inevitable revolutionaries throw 
the rascals out v • 

As a basicaily dec«at man who inher- 
ited years oi locked-in-concrete alli- 
ances, Jimmy Carter has reaped the 
whirlwind sown by his predece^rs. 
After two years of kowtowing to Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, for example, 
he was finally persuaded that the 
shah’s fate was sealed, and played a 
crucial role in his final^xit* 


But it was too little and too late. The 
revolutionaries who ousted 
remembered only the decades of 
support for the tyrant, not Carter’s 
pressure on him to moderate his rule. 
W to our dient dictators, who have 
been trading on their antico mm u ni sm 
for bilUons in U.S. aid over the years. 
Carter’s abandonment of the shah was 
seen as simple treachery to m old ally. 
Th e intft Uii^ ePce community’s role jn 


me — 

Americans cuirent no*wm predicament 

rprtamly worth iOO HUlff 
send 


ntelUgence -gathering agencies sena , 
hon^ accurate inf ormation to Wasa- 
..rUAMk iV uras distorts at the 


auaeaw . — 

where it was dist orted dX 
top icv pl * to confo rm to poU tical poll* 


c les already «ub^, Or 


at tho Central InteUig encg^ 
Acncv and tb e State Depanmentcgng 
sor t heiTcOwn reports y tell ^*^^*^* 


vkr ygars 1 tod reported ttot 
shah ■was ttnpopular with the Iranian 


and'^te Ukdy to be deposed 
hv nopiiiar revolution. Tius tnfonna* 
tiop was reported by U.S. intelligence, 
which considered tae shah an unstable 
megalomaniac. But it was apparently 


ignored in favor oi more optunistic as~ 


sessments. 

Only two months before the sban s 
collapse. Carter’s national security ad- 
viser, Zbigniew Brzezinski, telephony 
the Iranian dictator and assured him 
that the United States was behind him 
. 100 percent In a matter of weeks, the ; 
reality of the shah’s collapsing situation 
finally in. and Carter withdrew 
Us pledge of support after the shah 
had refused to liberalize his rule. 

In Cambodia, knee-jerk anti<Mnunu-'; 
nism saddled the Umted Stato with an-i 
other cwTupt unpopular dictator, Lnn 
•Nrt. When this pathetic bumbler was 
thrown out by the savage Pol Pot re- 
gime, which was In turn overthrown by 
Vietnamesfrbacked co mmun ists, the 
United States had no place to go. "^e re- 
sult was the shameful U.S. vote in the 
United Nations to recognize the govern- 
ment <rf Pol Pot, although he had butch-| 

ered half the population of Cambodia. i 

In Nicaragua, only when it became i 
obvious Aoastaaio Sompza— ''whose 


corrupt 40 years of family rule was 
made possible by U.S. backing— was 
losing out to a popular revolt, did the 
United States give up— alter an at^j 
tempt to rob the rebels of victory bv 

back-door maneuvering. i 

Our apparently incurable fondness 
for dictators — ^who need only to spout a 
convincing anttcommunist line andus:'* 
sure us of their stability— may get usin'; 
more trouble before too long. In Arge^ ; 
tina and Chile, we continue to back . 
repressive military regimes to pwt^^ 
U.S. business interests. And in ZairS, 
another enjoys American support. 
President Mobutu Sese Seko, is repor*- 
tedly h..ding toward a Somoza-styl»-i 
debacle. He has enriched himself while ; 
his people starved and Impi^oned any a 
who dared criticize his dictatorship, _ 
But he jovially wines and dines U.S. pj- , 
ficials and businessmen. 

Robert Remole, former head of the ^ 
U.S. embassy’s political section in Kin- j 
shasa, told me Mobntu’s days may be 
numbered. Remole’s summary of ttej 
situation puts the U.S. predicament in a, 
nutsheU. ; 

“Mobutu’s an s.o.b.,” he explamM,.. 
“but the powers-that-be say, as always, ^ 
that he’s our s.o.b. Tm sure he’s not" 
going to be around much longer. . . . the ‘ 
people of Zaire wiU blanie the United-: 
States for supporting him." 

Those who will not learn from his-! 
tory are doomed to relive it. It’s time . 
U.S. policymakers read a little of our ; 
recent history so we won’t be doome<t^ 
to repeat it endlessly. '*'* 

eui%uiiiMerMa>n8yMe.t«iiw> 
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Carter ‘Crisis Team’ 
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V 


Gets Its Act Together 


By STEVEN R. WEISMAN 


WASHINGTON ^ Carter Administration conduct 
of foreign policy has sometimes tended to be disor- 1 
derly, as in the case of former Ambassador Andrew 
Young’s unauthorized meetings at the United Na- 
tions with Palestine Liberation Organization offi-: 
cials. By contrast, in dealing with Iran, the Presi-: 
dent’s advisers have displayed an unusual degree of 
unity. There have been almost no signs of internal | 
discord, and secrecy has been tightly maintained on I 
sensitive actions such as unannounced messages tO| 
the Teheran authorities and undisclosed miUtary 
moves bolstering the announced buildup. 

Mr. Carter tells White House visitors that he has 
never seen his foreign policy machinery function so 
smoothly. Despitedifferingapproaches to world poli-i 
tics, participants are unanimous in assigning pri-j 
ority to the plight of the hostages. White House offi-[ 
cials say. But they also suggest that with Iran, the 
Administration’s “crisis management” operation 
has come into its own. 

From the moment the United States Embassy was 
seized in Teheran on Nov. 4, the President issued or- 
ders to avoid the disarray — and appearance of dis- 1 
array — that characterized Iran policy a year ago. { 
Then, the Administration shifted fitfully from un- 
swerving support of the Shah to conciliation of ‘ ’mod- 1 
crate” forces struggling to bring him down, followed [ 
by a period of recrimination over the inadequacy of 
American intelligence and foresight in Iran. ! 

The primary vehicle for crisis management Is the- 
Spedal Coordination Committee of the National Se- 
curity Council — a wording group of top aides; 
presided over by Zbigniew BrzezinsXi, the National! 
Security Adviser. Their discussions in the window^ 
less, wt^paneied Situation Room in the White House 
basement open with the domestic, legal, economic 
and energy-related aspects of the crisis. Then, they 
turn to security and diplomatic issues — secret 
maneuvers and the channels of communication, how- 
ever tenuous, with the Iranian revolutionary Govern- 
ment. Those p r es ent without a direct interest the! 
President’s domestic advisers ^ leave the Toom all 
this point, underlining the insistence on secrecy . 

Mr. Carter set up the Special Coordination Com-; 
mittee early in 1&77 as a sid)groupof the National 
curity Council. During the eight-week Iran crisis, the: 
parent N.S.C. — Mr. Carter, Vice President Mon-^ 
dale. Secretary of Sute Cyrus R. Vance, Defense; 
Secr^stary Harold Brown, Gen. David C. Jones, chair - 1 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a ndAdm. St^fi eld j 
Turner, director of Central Intelligence — haslnet 
fewer than a half dozen times. The S.CC. meets al- 
most every morning, briskly hurrying through a 
fixed agen^. The members include security aides, 
and Hamilton Jordan, White House chief of staff: 
Jody Powell, the press secretary; Treasury Secre-| 
tary G. William Miller; Charles W. Duncan Jr., Sec-i 
retary of Energy; White House counsel Lloyd Culler; i 
domestic affairs adviser Stuart E. Eizenstat. and! 
Hedley W, Donovan, senior adviser to the PresidenL 
Mr. Brzezinski’s staff types up the minutes for! 
President Carter every day, allowing space for himf 
to write notes in the margin antf to ratify decisions by 
checking a box marked “agree” or “disagree.” By; 
Mr. Brzezinski's order, S.C.C. members do not re-| 


ceive copies of the minutes, even at the next day’s 
meeting when they are read aloud with the Presi- 
dent’s comments. They are kept in a fat gray loose- 
leaf notebook on Mr. Brzezinski’s desk. 

“The President wanted more discipline, and he 
wanted Brzezinski to exercise it on his behalf,” said a I 
senior officiaL “When he approved the compartnien-l 
: talization of the meetings, he made it possible to en-; 
force that discipline. He was determined chat this 

crisis be run by him directly, and he laid down the • 
rules that everybody has accepted.” ! 

“When you think about it, it’s absolutely amazing I 
that there have been so few leaks.” another official 
said. Last Nov. 20, for example, vftm the White ‘ 
House issued its strong warning against putting the J 
hosta^ on trial — implying a threat of military re- : 
taliation — a private message in much stronger 
terms was conveyed at the same time through diplo-| 
matic channels. It warned the Iranians of “grave 
consequences” if trials took place. “They understood f 
that doesn’t mean economic consequences,” an aide; 
sai^ Existence of this note did not become known; 
until recently, and officials say there are several 
other such communications, still secret. The United) 
States is also understood to have taken several, uiv 
disclosed military maneuvers beyond those an-i 
nounced “so that if we had to take military action.! 
we’d be in a position to do it.” the aide added. j 

The White House precautions seem to have found aj 
counterpart American news organizations* restraint, j 
Several have compiled lists of the hostages in Tehe-! 
ran, but few have publicized them, at least in ftill.i 
The State Department has refused to conf i rm names, j 
contending that “would not be in the best interests”* 
of the hostages and their families. 

Replying to suggestions that S.C.C. secrecy policy j 
may deprive them of fresh viewpoints. White Houset 
omclals point to task forces under the coihmittee’^j 
jurisdiction designed to explore altemaUves. bring-j 
ing to the President the thinking of outsiders, inclu^i 
ing academic experts and others with thoughts about ; 
the psychology of the Iranian revolutionary leaders, i 

The liveliest debates, one participant said. have< 
not concerned particular tactics, but rather “basic; 
assumptions.” These, he said, go beyond the geopo- 
litical ramifications of United States actions in the' 
Middle East, to such questions as the rationality of j 
the Iranian authorities. “Our basic operating as-| 
sumption all along is that the Iranian leaders are ra-l 
tional, that the holding of the hostages is not the most 
important thing in the.world to them — that there is a 
cost beyond which they wouldn’t go in order to keep 
the hostages.” tMs official said. “But how can you be 
sure that assumption is correct?” 

Secrecy has had its drawbacks, however, in mak- 
ing the Administration’s case to the American pub- 
lic. For one, American officials disagree with a pub- 
lic perception that virtually none of their efforts have 
produced tangible results. One top official said the 
President was convinced, from information provided] 
by diplomatic intermediaries, that the Iranians bad! 
in fact responded to American threats of military ac-i 
tlon and, as a result, had deferred action on trials of I 
the hostages. Whatever evidence there may be for^ 
this assertion has been withheld, however. j 
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Ruhcllah Khcmeim . 

CIA translated Khomeini's tboughtst 
but 3Ianor Books marketed them. 


By Warren Brown 
WashinKton rose Statt V/rlter 

Some enterprising Americans have 
found a way to turn the Ayatollah Ru- 
hollah Khomeini’s sayings into money. 

They have published a Central In- 
telligence Agency translation of Kho- 
meini’s theories and put them into a 
slick paperback entitled: “Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s Mein Kampf: Islamic Gov- 
ernment.” 

The asking price is $2,50. 

The act of publication by Manor 
House Books in New York City is le- 
gal. Anyone could do it. 

*Tt*s done fairly frequently/* said 
Kathy Pherson, CIA public affairs of^ 
ficer, “It’s no fancy deal.** 

It works Uke this. The CIA, using 
the services of its Joint Publications 
Research Service in Arlington, fre* 
quently translates foreign language 
documents for agency analysts. 

Just as frequently, especially if 
they are adjudged to be of “public 
interest/’ the typewritten translations 
are turned over to the National Tech- 
nical Information Service (NTIS) in 
the Department of Commerce. 

The NTIS documents are unclassi- 



fied and can be had by anyone — for 
a price, but not for profit, since the 
government is not a profit-making or- 




However, private entrepreneurs can 
reprint the documents for a profit. , 
Ironically, in the case of the Kho- j 
meini book, the sayings of the ayatol- i 
lah apparently are cheaper from the 1 
private publisher than from the fed 1 
eral government j 

Pherson’s “unofficial” cost estimate 
of the NTIS copy of IChomeini’s words 
was $6.25, compared to the $2.50 asked 
by Manor Books. ^ 

Translations of other Khomeini j 
speeches and position statements also | 
are at NTIS, Pherson said. She said j 
the document published by Manor 
originally was published by the CIA’s j 
Joint Publications Research Sendee j 
on Jan. 19. There is no copyright on j 
U.S. government publications. 1 

Manor officials were unavailable for i 
comment last night. However, the i 
first page of the paperback carries 
this statement: 


^‘Understanding the intentions and [ 
tactics of an enemy is the first de- i 
fense against him. In that spirit we of- ‘ 
fer this volume. — ^The Publishers.” j 
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By Lance Gay 

WashiagtoaSlar Stair Writer 

The clergymen who visted the 
American hostages in Tehran say* 
they could see no speedy way of re- 
solving the crisis in Iran now that 
the positions on both sides have | 
hardened. 

But the thrw the first Americans 
allowed to vrsitthe hostages since 
they were caplhred eight weeks ago, 
said yesterday^ the hostages are safe, 
in good condition and guarded by 
“deeply convicted” young Iranians 
who do not want to harm them. 

“I don>seean easy way out,” said 
Bishop Thomas J. Gumbleton. 
Roman Catholic auxiliary bishop of 
Detroit. 

The students, he said, continue^lo 
demand the return of the shah and 
“they seem to be absolutely adamant 
on it. They are not going to be re- 
lenting easily. So it is going to con- 
tinue to require great patience on 
our part, on the part of the hostages 
and the part of the people here.” 

Gumbleton said he cannot suggest 
any quick way out. 

“Tm not able to imagine what 
steps could be taken, that*s not my 
role,” he said. 

The Rev. William Sloan Coffin of 
New York*s Riverside Presbyterian 
Church said he sees no way out of 
the present crisis unless, the United 
States offers some sort of small ges-. 
ture to express the gratitude of the 
United States for allowing the^ 
clergymen to visit the hostages. .. ^ 

Threatening Iran with economic 
sanctions only serves to stiffen the 
resistence of the captors, he main- 
tained. 

“It may be hard to get out of, but it 
was the easiest thing to get into. The 
dumbest thing we did was to admit 
the shah, particularly with those 
telegrams coming over from the 
embassy saying don’t do it. But now 
we’re in it and I think some recipro- 
cal gestures is the business of diplo- 
macy,” Coffin said. 


/He saidlhe administration could 
nt^Ke gestures sucn as promising not 
to ae'bort Iranian Siuaents/iaiang 
out iuii page-aas lor the Ayatoiiah 
RuhoUan Khomemi m newspaper s 
showing fne Iranian side ot t He dis- 
pute, or turning oyer ciA paper s 
concerning U.b. policy in Iran for 
the last quarter oi a century. 

“I think the same arrogance, as 
V admitting the shah against the ad- 
vice of our own embassy, is still 
operating when we think we can get 
our hostages out without paying any 
price for it,” Coffin said. 

“The more we exert conventional 
pressure, the more hardened the re- 
sponse will be,” said the Rev. M. Wll- 

liam Howard, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

The three clerics came here 
yesterday to meet with Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance, State Department 
officials and the families of the 43 
hostages they saw in Iran. Shortly 
after the meeting with Vance, Carter 
reiterated U.S. policy warning that 
Iran faces increasing pressure if the 
hostages are not released. . 

In an two-hour meeting at the U.S. 
Catholic Conference headquarters 
here, the three clerics also met with 
50 relatives of hostages and gave 
them messages that had been scrib- 
bled out or memorized. 

Gumbleton said the clerics have 
decided not to re lease th e names of 
the 43 hostages they met with ”at the 
request of the families.” 

The group carried back no diplo- 
matic message from the students or 
-the Iranian authorities, Gumbleton 
said. “We were not there to do the 
work of the government That was 
Tiot our mission.” he said. 

The group conveyed “impres- J 
sions” of what they found on their 1 
two-day. trip. Gumbleton said the j 
main impression he got was that the I 
“students are in charge, they’re the 
ones who are running the com- 
pound.” 

The other impression he got was 
that the captors were firm in their 
f position on the return of the shah, 
j Gumbleton said he discussed the 
hostage-taking with Moslem reli- 
gious leaders in Iran and, said they 
.indicated belief the so-called stu-- 
dents were wrong. 


I “They agree that this is wrong, but 
; they say, ‘You have to understand 
j the wrongs we have had to endure 
I for 26 years.* We talked to clergy who 
I were themselves in jail (under the 
! shah) and they say. ‘What about thar 
j wrong?* ” he said. . - 

i Gumbleton told the families of 
! hostages that “the foreign minister 
! in Tehran told us that the Ayatollah. 
I Khomeini has instructed the stu-^ 
I dents not to let anything happen to 
any hostage.” 

The trio said they were instructed 
before they saw the hostages not to 
discuss current events with the 
group, and Coffin said it was. 
stress^ to the clerics not to tell the 
hostages that the shah had left the 
- United States for Panama. 

i 

i 


I 


i 


1 


! 
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By Kevin Klose 

Wanhinvton Po»t Poreism 3«rv1c# 

MOSCOW, Jan. 1— The Soviet Un- 
ion expanded its allegations of Ameri- 
can subversion in Afghanistan today 
in a continuing effort to blunt world 
criticism of the Soviet military inter- 
vention there. 

An authoritative article in the gov- 
ernment newspaper Izvestia said, 

^ The U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 
is directly involved in training Afghan 
r cTjels in caSiha ih Hajflstan anff mgm- 

taining contacts with counterrevolu - 
^naiTes and reactionaries ^n Atgnarii - 
s tan itsel f.* 

Th e paper claim^ that CI.A. agents 
underToV Pr nt -rhe hnarrl 

and the .American * Asian Fund* oner^ 
ate in the area of the- Af ghan-Pakistan 
Iron tier. ** 

Izvestia apparently meant the U-S. 
Drug Enforcement Administration 
(DEAX which has investigators in the 
South Asia region as part of the fed- 
eral government’s worldwide narcot- 
ics traffic suppression efforts. The 
‘ Asia Fund” could not be specifically 
identified but may be a Soviet refer- 



ence to the Asia Foundation, a private 
American assistance oganization. 

The State Department refused to 
comment on the Soviet charges, but 
one official said a DBA agent is per- 1 
manently assigned to the embassy in I 
Afghanistan. The agent, however, was | 
out of the country' on vacation at the ' 
time of the Soviet incursion, accord- 
ing to the official. 

Under the authorship of Mikhail 
Mikhailov, regarded here as an au- 
thoritative voice, reflecting leadership 
views, Izvestia expanded earlier offi- 
cial accusations to include Britain and 
Pakistan, along with China and Egypt, 
in the alleged subversion effort under- 
taken by Washington in Afghanistan. 

“Pakistan’s anti-Afghan course had 
the support of the U.S. and Britain.” 
the paper said, “and was decisively 
the result of instigations on the part 
of these countries, China, Egypt, and 
some others.” 

Two days ago, the Communist Party 
paper Pravda hinted strongly that 
Pakistan was invovled directly in the 
alleged subversion plot By naming Is- 
lamabad in today’s account, the Sovi- 
ets appear to have written off any 
early easing of their already strained 
relations with the Pakistanis, who 
have strongly backed China in a se- 
ries of Soviet-Chinesfr confrontations, 
Islamabad, like Tehran and other , 
Moslem capitals, "has sharply de- 
nounced the Soviet military incursion, 
which Washington estimates at be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 with another 
12.000 or so ready to cross the border. 

Meanwhile,, the official Soviet Tass 
agency reported a telegram of thanks 
to Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev ! 
from Babrak Karmal, who came to 
power in Kabul Thursday in the So- i 
viet-backed coup. - | 


Babrak, a staunchy pro-Moscowi 
communist who was pursed frorh Ka- [ 
bul leadership last year by the man hej 
overthrew, Haflzullah Amin, told ' 
Brezhnev he is “convinced that with 
the fraternal assistance and undimin- 
ishing coo[:^ratlon” of the Soviets, 
“we shall win and overcome all diffi- 
culties we inherited from the past.” 

Soviet media have avoided describ- 
ing the insurgents opposed to Kabul’s ! 
Marxist government as Moslems in 
an apparent attempt to improve re- i 
lations with other' Moslem countries.) 
In describing the angry rally by ’ 
Afghan exiles at the Soviet Embassy j 
in Tehran today, Tass simply called i 
them “hooligans who refused to cUs- | 
close their names” and said they were ‘ 
“hostile to the Afghan revolution.” j 
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Brzeanski Says U.S. Force 
Possible to Counter Soviets i 

By Walter Taylor i 

Washington Star Staff Writer : 

In an unusually blunt warning* 
presidential adviser Zbigniew Brze- i 
zinski says that the United States j 
would be prepared to react with 
miiitary force if the Soviet Union 
carries its Afghanistan incursion 
into neighboring Pakistan. 

Brzezinski. appearing yesterday 
on ABC’s “Issues and Answers,' re- 
ferred pointedly to a 1959 agreement 
with Pakistan, which lies to the 
south and east of Afghanistan and , 

which reportedly has heen aiding 
rebel Afghan factions. He said he 
had been authorized, presumably by 
President Carter, to publicly reaf- i 
firm the agreement 
“In case of aggression against 
Pakistan,” he said, reading from a | 
text of the document "the United 
States, in accordance with its consti- 
tutional procedures, will take such 
appropriate action, including the 
use of armed force ... in order to as- , 
sisi the government of Pakistan at 
its request.” , 

"We want it to be understood, 
added Brzezinski, Carter’s chief na- 
tional security adviser, "that the 
United States stands by its commit- 
ments, and its friends should be sure 
of that and any potential adversaria ^ 
should have no illusions about that 

Brzezinski’s remarks were the 
strongest public statement by a 
White House official to date follow- 
ing Russsia’s acknowledged partici- 
pation last week in a coup that saw 
one pro-Soviet regime in Afghanis- 
tan liquidated and supplanted by 
one even more closely identified' 
with Moscow. 

The president last week formally 
protested the Soviet action and the 
continuing movement of Russian 
troops into Afghanistan, saying it 
could have "serious consequences” 
for relations between the two super- 
powers. 


In addition. Carter dispatched j 
Deputy Secretary of State Warren | 
Christopher to meet with U.S. allies . 
to discuss possible joint countersteps j 
to the Soviet move. Christopher flew ; 
to London yesterday for consulta- 
tions with Western European allies 
and representatives from nations in ; 
the Afghan region, notably Pakistan, j 

The protest and Christopher s trip 
have not deterred the Soviets from i 
continuing the deployment of com-, 
bat troops into Afghanistan, how- 
ever. Brzezinski acknowledged that 
since Carter^s protest, conveyed di- 1 
rectlv to Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev via the Washington-Mos- 
cow “hotline," the Soviets actually 

have increased the concentration of 
troops in Afghanistan. 

thPfft was "increasing evi- 
Hpnrg " annarentlv from U.S. sp^ 
satellites, that Russian troops de- 
ninved to the Atghan-Soviet border 
had begun to cross the trontier py 
ortH nrrnnv kev urban areas. 


He cited movements by Soviet 
armored columns into areas of the j 
northwest and additional northeast- 
ern areas of Afghanistan yesterday. , 
“Several tens of thousands of 
men” were involved in these maneu- ' 
vers and the total number of Rus- 
sian troops in Afghanistan now is 
estimated at between 20,000 and 25,- , 
000, he said. 


Brzezinski dodged questions about 
possible direct response by the 
United States to what he character- 
ized as the Soviet’s "naked use of 
miiitary force.” For e,xample, he 
would neither rule out nor embrace 
the suggestion that the United States 
might provide military aid to guer- 
rilla units battling the Kabul gov- 
ernment. 


But he stressed repeatedly that 
the United States has “certain inter- 
ests” in that part of the world “by 
which it will stand” and said speciu- 
cally that Carter had reaffirmed to 
Pakistan the U.S. defense commit- 
ment. , 

“It is an important commitment 


and the United States will stand by 
it," Brzezinski said. 

The United States this year cut off 
most economic and military aid to 
Pakistan in a dispute over Pakistan’s 
nuclear weapons program. The at- 
tack on and destruction of the U.S. 
Embassy in Pakistanis capital 
several weeks ago further strained j 
relations between the two nations. 
Brzezinski implied, however, that 
the aid cutoff decision could be 
quickly reversed if Soviet military 
activity spread south or east across j 
Pakistan’s borders. j 

“The security of the independent ’ 
countries in the region is not a mat- > 
ter of indifference to us. not is it a ! 
matter of indifference to the inter- i 
national community," he said. , 

“The only way to preserve peace is 
for all concerned to understand that 
there are certain explicit limits to j 
unilateral action and that these : 
limits must be respected." ‘ 

Noting Afghanistan’s border with | 
Iran to the west. Brzezinski also said : 
that Iran, locked in a dispute with 
the United States over its detention ^ 
of American hostages in Tehran, 
ought to be particularly alarmed i 
over the latest Soviet moves. 

“Every sober-headed Iranian’* | 
ought to ask himself, said Brze- ; 
zinski. “what do the events in Kabul 
portend for Tehran? There have 
been Soviet troops before in Tehran. 
Tehran could be next." 
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U.S. Affirms 
Commitmentj 
To Paldslan 

New Soviet jMoves 
Into Neigliboring 
Afghanistan Noted 

By Don Oberdorfer 

Washiazton Pott Staff Writar 

The United States publicly and I 
pointedly reaffirmed its 20*year* 
old commitment to the security of 
Pakistan yesterday, as its next door 
neighbor, Afghanistan, was re- 
ported invaded by new, heavily 
armed military units of the So- i 
Viet Union- 

Presidential national security af- 
fairs adviser Zbigniew BrzezinskU 
speaking on “Issues and Answers 
(\BC, .WJLA), read portions of the 
1*959 'u.S.-Pakistan agreement, as a 
oublic message to Paidstan and the 
world that “it is an important com- 
mitment and the United States will 
stand by 

Brzezinski said he had been specifi- 
cally authorized to reaffirm the U.S. 
commitment, presumably by Presi- 
dent Carter. 

There is no indication that the con- 
tinuingflow of Soviet forces into Af- 
ghanistan, described by Brzezinski as 
“direct invasion” and “large-scale ag- 
gression.” is likely to move on- to 
Pakistan in the short run. However, a 
Soviet-dominated Afghanistan man- 
ned with Soviet combat forces would 
be an ominous new fact of life for al- 
ready unstable Pakistan to deal with, 
and would -present a long-range mili- 
tary threat of major dimensions. 

The 1959 commitment read by 
Brzezinski calls for the United States,*. . 
in case, of- commimist aggression - 
against Pakistan, to takej‘^j>rppriater 
action,, including the • use -ot armed'* 
force, as agreed by the two nations 
and in accordance with-U-S.- constitu- 
tional procedures.” ' 

Official sources said, the .commit- 
mint has been reaffirmed privately 
on at least three previous occasions- in 
thif last year, as Pakistan worried 
at»ut conditions in Afghanistan and. 
about repeated charges and warnings, 
from Moscow concerning alleged Pak- 
istani aid to Moslem insurgente bat- 
tling pro-Soviet governments in | 


After a telephone conversation Fri-j 
day between Carter and Gen. Mohara*j 
medZia ul Haq, Pakistan’s president, | 
U.S. Ambassador Arthur Hummel be- 
gan intensive discussions with Pakis-^ 
tani officials about new measures to | 
assist that country and assure its sccu-| 
rity. 

These discussions, which are re- 
ported here to be still in an early i 
stage, are complicated by the applica- 
tion of U.S. nonproliferation laws bar- 
ring economic and military assistance 
to countries seeking to produce or ac- 
quire nuclear weapons for the first 
time. Early this year the United 
States cut off aid to Pakistan, except 
for food assistance, under these laws 
because of Pakistan’s secret drive to 
build an atomic weapons capability. 

Official sources said it is unlikely | 
that Pakistan wUl stop its nuclear de : 
velopment. In this circumstance, di- 
rect U.S. help will be limited by law 
to food aid and cash sales of military 
equipment and supplies. 

Carter, in a White House luncheon 
with.reporters Saturday, made known 
his resolve to speed up delivery to 
JPakistan of purchased weapons and 
spare parts, estimated to be about 
S150 million worth of armored person- 
nel carriers. UcUcal missUes. ammuni- 
tion and spare parts. z 

Pakistan has made no new^ weapons 
request to Washington since the open 
Soviet moves in Afghanistan began a 
week ago, according to officials, nor is 
it clear, what role- the^ Pakistanis enM- 
sion for the United States in view ot 
the., still growing Soviet presence 
across the border. ; 

Islamic fundamentalism and anti- , 
American sentiments in Pakistan have 
been stirrred by* the^ strident appeals 
of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini and 
other figures in Iran,, another impor- 
tant Pakistani neighbor. On Nov. 21, a 
Pakistani mob attacked and burned 
the U.S.. Embassy In Islamabad, lead- 
ing to the depariiire of many Ameri- 
cans. - ' . . • i 

New signs Pakistan’s sensitivity 
to its Iranian neighbor wer® official , 

'Statements -aver the weekend that 
Pakistan opposes the use of U.S, force 
against Iran, where 50 Americans bave 
been held hostages and 

thar, itv takes exceptioa' to the 
freeze of Iranian financial assets. This 

suggests that despite an enhanced So- 
viet military threaU v Pakistan may 
choose to conUnuc alow profile re^ 
tionship with Washington while the 
U.S.-Iranian confUct continues. 

. Brzezinski, in his television inter- 
view, said there is increasing evidence- 
of large-scale Soviet troop movements 
into Afghanistan at two points along 
the border: ;.irotn Soviet Kushka into 
the Afghan city of Herat and from S(> 
viet Termer toward the Afghan capi- 


tal of Kabul and the nearby airport at 
Bagram. ^ \ 

The national security adviser said | 
the Soviet forces in^ducle ''armored 
formations, a larce number of heavy 
tanks, the most mo'iern Soviet tanks. _ 
Soviet armored per.^onnel^ 
motorized infantry ;iiul so forth. He 
said th.at Saturday’s official esunuite 
of 20,000 to 25,000 Soviet combat 
troops, plus about 5,000 other Soviet 
militarv' personnel, probably has been i 
exceeded, but officials did not release 
a higher total yesterday. 

Of greater potential significance 
than the continuing movern eai 
♦ ho AfcThA-i bor der are int elligence re- 
ports t hat large numbers of attdi tionai_ 
combat units are being movea wiimn] 
the Sgviet Union^n ways th at sugge^i 
t tiev may be headed to the border^, 
area for assignment lo tne Atgnag; 
tront. i 

The Soviet forces that have entered j 
/Vfghanistan so far may be adeQuate! 
to secure key cities, airports and un-; 
portant roads, according to U.b. otn* 
cials. IMovement of additional units 
on a large scale to Afghanistan in days: 
to come would be taken here as a sign 
that the Soviets intend all-out military 
operations against rebellious Islamic 
tribesmen. 

Brzezinski declined to say whether 
the United States is considering mili- 
tary aid to the rebel forces in Afgh^- 
istan. However, informed sources indi- 
cated that this is among the subjects 
to be discussed in London today by 
Deputy Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher with senior officials of 
Britain; France, West Germany, Italy ^ 
and Canada in a meetng on possible 
responses to the situstion in Afghani- , 
Stan. 

Christopher, boarding a Concorde 
flight to London, called the Soviet in- 
tervention “a grave threat to interna- 
tional stability.” He added, “I think 
the world community is so* outraged 
that the Soviets will find in the long 
run that it will be most cosUy:,to 
them.*' : 

Folkmnginht *^aiortaon meeting, 

Christopher is scheduled to go to 
Brussels, where a special meeting ot 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion council has been scheduled. Tues- 
day to .- t. --— - i 



i 
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WASHINGTON. Jan. 2 (AP) — Law-f 
yers for Philip A^ee. a former officer of j 
the Central Intelligence Agency, and thej 
State Department will meet with. Federal' 
District Judge Gerhard Gesell tomorrow 
to discuss steps in Mr. Agee’s fight to re- 
gain his revoked passport. ' 

On Monday. Federal District Judge 
Harrington D. Parker rejected a request 
by Mr. Agee’s lawyer. Melvin Wulf. to 
issue a temporary restraining order bar- 
ring Secreury of State Cyrus R. Vance 
fronfstripping Mr. Agee of his passport. 
Mr. Vance, ordered Mr. Agee’s passport 
revoked after the former intelligence offi- 
cer. who lives in Hamburg. West Germa- 
ny. spoke of involving himself in the Ira- 
nian hostage situation. 
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U5. passport, was gifted the hear-* i 
ing after a U^. district judge agreed , 
that the case presented ^^substantial 
i^ues'* that merited a further hear- 
ing. Agee, who had writron hooks and 
articles on the CIA since quitting the* 
agency several years ago, was 
stripp^ of his passpt}rt Dec. 23 by 
SJecretap^ of Mate Cy ms K. Vance. 
The action was taken after Agee, who 
now lives in West Germany, had 
spoken of involvingjhimself in the 
Iranian hostage situaiion.'^ 
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Aaee Is Rebuffed ;p| 
In Court Fisht to 'A 
Regain Passport ;■ : 


TToitMt PrtM XotaraatioiMl ^ ‘ r ^ 

Former CIA agent Philip Agee loe^ 
his first court battle yesterdays 
overturn a State Department ordure* 

* yoking his passport . ^ 

The U.S. District Court for the: 
trict of Columbia denied a reqaestfos^ 
an order temporariljr- retraining* th^ 
department's action. . . • •• 

The . department revoked : 
passport Dec. 22 on grounds" of :rii^ 
tlonal security. Agee had suggestetiU^ 
the militants occupying the U.S.^SirM 
bassy in Tehran that they releases 
their captives in exchange ^fdr thej 
complete Central Intelligence Ageqw 
- files on operations in Iran. V • ; * «- .3 
The request for a temporairt 
straining order was^ filed with thefedS 
eral court yesterday by Agee's.-Ne« 
York attorney;^ Melvin Wuif;. and' 3 
representative* of the American. CivflD 
Liberties Union, Charles Simmsr 
The petition asked that Secretary 
State Cyrus R. Vance- withdraw th^ 
order revoking Agee's passport By ■ 
noon, the petition was denied. < ' - 
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By ROBERT PEAR 

Sptcial CO Thv N«« YorU TlmM 

WASHINGTON, Dec, 31 — Attorneys 
for Philip Agee, a former employee of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, filed suit in 
Federal District Court here today in an 
effort to force the State Department to re> 
store his passport, which was revoked 
nine days ago on national seqmty 
grounds. 

Judge Barrington D. Parker said after 
a court hearing that the case raised 
‘*very important and fundamental 
issues** involving Mr. Agee’s First' 
Amendment rights, his right to travel and 
the authority of the Secretary of Sute. 
But he denied 7dr. Agee's request for im- 
mediate relief --a temporary restraining 
order against Che State Department — 
saying that his attorneys had not shown 
that their client would suffer immediate, 
irreparable injury. Another judge will 
probably hear further arguments later 
this week on the request for an injunction. 

Mr. Agee, who lives in Hamburg, West 
Germany, has been an outspoken critic of 
the Central Intelligence Agency and its 
clandestine activities. He has written a 
book and severaf articles that, the Gov- 
ernment says, disclosed classified infor* 
f mation. including the names of covert 

I, C.X. A. agents. ^ 

Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance took 
the extraordinary step^ of revoking his 
passport after finding that his activities 
‘*are causing or are likely to cause seri- 
ous damage to the national security or 
the foreign policy of the United States.’* 

Never Tested la Court 

State Department lawyers said that the 
1967 regulation used in the move had been 
employed in only a few ocher cases and 
had never been fully tested in court. « 

Mr. Agee’s lawyers asserted that his 
passport had been revoked **wlthouc due 
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Agent to Restore Passport Is Deniedi 



Philip Agee 


process of law in order to penalize and 
suppress his criticism of the United 
States Government’s policies and prac- 
tices.’*” 

The case was described by lawyers on 
both sides as an important test of the 
Government’s power to cancel a pass- 
port. Mr. Agee's principal attorney, Mel- 
vin L. Wulf, argued that a Federal regu- 
lation specifically authorizing the Secre- 


tary of State to revoke a passport for na-! 
tional security or foreign policy reasons! 
was invalid because it went beyond any! 
statute enacted by Congress. 

Mr. Agee has proposed exchanging the 
intelligence agency's files on Iran for thei 
hostages at the United States Embassy In 
Teheran. 

Glenn V. Whitaker, a Justice Depart- 
ment lawyer defending the State Depart-! 
meat’s action, said Mr. Agee should notl 
be allowed to have his passport, espe-i 
cially during the Iranian crisis, because j 
*nt is his stated intention to go about dis-» 
rupting the intelligence activities of thei 
: United States.” 

Finds Hostile Feeling Intensified 
In an affidavit submitted to the court, 
David D. Newsom, Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs, said that Mr. 
Agee’s statements about C.I.A. activities 
abroad intensified anti-American feel- 
ings and increased the likelihood of at- 
tacks such as those on the American Em- 
bassies in Iran, Libya and PakistaiL 
Mr. Whitaker and Mr. Nev^m said i 
that one factor in the decision to revoke 
the passport was a newspaper article that ! 
said Mr. Agee had been invited to Iran to • 
participate in a tribunal involving thej 
hostages. Mr. Wulf said that the report ' 
was false and that his client would not 
participate in such a tribunal if invited. 

The lawyers said that without a valid 
passport, Mr. Agee, who has already 
been expelled from several countries in 
Western Europe, was in ‘’Imminent dan- 
ger” of deportation from West Germany. 
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Ex-QAAgenl : 
Loses Round in j 
Passport Fight | 

By Allan Frank | 

WjxhinKton Star Staff Writer 

Former CIA officer Philip Agee| 
has lost his immediate bid to regain i 
his U.S. passport that was revoked! 
last week by S(?cretary of State Cyrus i 
Vance. j 

U.S. District Judge Barrington ! 
Parker yesterday declined to issue a i 
temporary restraining drder that 
would have prevented — for at least 
10 days — the revocation of Agee’s 
passport, which had been valid until 
1983. ^ ^ 

Parker said that Agee’s attorney, 
Melvin Wulf. could not prove* that 
the former CIA agent, now living in 
Hamburg. Germany, would suffer ir- 
reparable harm if the restraining 
order were not granted. 

The judge added, however; that = 
the case presented ’’substantial \ 
issues” concerning the First Amend- ; 
ment and the right to free travel 
that merit a further hearing tomor- 
row before U.S. District JudgejGer- 
hard Gesell. 

Vance revoked Agee’s passport on i 
Dec. 23 because he feared the agent 
would further complicate the situa- 
tion in Iran, pt^ibly by identifying 
agency operatives there. The State 
Department said Agee’s actions 
“were causing or were likely to 
cause serious damage to the national.; 
security and foreign policy of the j 
United States.” J 


In an affidavit filed with the court 
yesterday. David Newsom, undersec-; 
retary of state for political affairs, 
said Agee’s visiting countries to . 
identify officials engaged in CIA 
work is dangerous to- the United 
States. 

Newsom said, “It is clear to me 
that if Mr. Agee continues to travel 
at will ... to make public allega- 
tions against United States officials 
in foreign countries, such activities 
are likely to cause serious damage to 
the-natioaal security and foreign 
policy of the Unitid States. 

“Among the adverse conse- 
quences which could result from 
such activities would be that United 
Stales diplomatic facilities, includ- 
ing embassies and consulates would ; 
be taken over by force,” Newsom 
continued, “and that United States 
diplomats and other nationals would 
be physically harmed.” 

Agee could become a man without 
a country if the passport revocation ; 
is upheld. Without a valid passport, 
he may not be permitted to remain 
in West Germany, where his wife is a 
dancer with the Hamburg Staatsoper 
Ballet, or to travel to other coun- 
tries. 

Wulf, attorney for the American . 
Civil Liberties Union, argued that I 
the lifting of Agee’s passport uncon- ^ 
stitutionally violated the former 
agent’s First Amendment right to . 
free speech, and to travel freely as al 
journalist.. j 
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ARTICLS 

ea PAQB 4^ ■ 


NORTHERli VIRGINIA SUN 
29 DECEMBER 19T9 



‘THERE IS A DISGUISED CIA AGENT AMONG YOU!’ 

- * '■ 
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ARTICLS IPPEftiiiiD ATLAIiTA CONSTITUTION 

OM PAGg 28 DECEMBER 1979 


( 


Adieu To Agee 


Were we still operating io the days of 
James Bond, the matter would've been set- 
tled differently. 

But, well, Mr. B(md was employed in 
His Majesty’s service and, well, he was fic- 
tional anyway. He did, however, have a way 
of handling matters in a rather permanent 
manno'. But, these days at least, our govern- 
ment is more polite in bow we handle 
“defectors.” 

The State Department Sunday revoked 
the passport of Philip Agee, a former CIA' 
agent in Latin America now living in 
Germany. It was Agee, you will recall, , who 
authored a book published abroad which, 
among other things, named some 900 CIA 
agents serving in various nations under 


cover. . 

The publication of the names placed the 
agents still active in peiil — and perhaps re- 
sulted in the killing of at least one agent — 
to say nothing about crippling American 
espionage activities. 

Agee, while living in Germany, has been 
“lendinig himself to anti-American propa- 
ganda intelligence.” The news that Agee had 
been stripped of his passport — “his last pre- 
tense of citizenship” was applauded by CIA 
members, many of whom harbor strong ha- 
tred for Agee. It was, indeed, an action long 
overdue. Agee probably should rejoice that 
the “old days” are over — or something 
other than his passport would have been re- 
voked. 
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NATIONAL REVIEW 
January 4, 1980 

THE CIA & THE KGB 

Taking nothing away from the Soviet Union, it is 
herein claimed that most of America’s wounds are self-inflicted, 
largely by three categories of people: I) ’’the dropouts”; 2) 

"the philanthropoids”; and 3) ’’the intellectualoids” 

Why the Soviets Aren’t Worried 

MILES COPELAND 



T he world of the President and his security plan- 
ners bears little resemblance to the world of the 
President and his SALT II negotiators, and of the bureau- 
crats, politicians, and editorialists who continually fuss over 
detente, the difficulties with NATO, “improving Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations,” and all the other spurious questions which 
presuppose the possibility that the Soviets may abandon 
their objectives. The former w^orld is concerned with our 
“foreign foreign policy,” with the strategies guiding our 
moves in the game that is played for keeps on the inter- 
national gameboard; the latter is concerned with dur 
“domestic foreign policy” which — fortunately or unfortu- 
nately— dictates many of the moves which are passed off 
as foreign foreign policy. In fact, most moves on the inter- 
national gameboard are not genuine moves on that board 
at all, but mere reflections of moves in the domestic games 
of the various players. 

Consider the picture of Soviet- American relations that 
the general public gets from the sources available to it. 
Our media, a goodly propq||ion of our politicians, and a 
majority of what we so loosely call “intellectuals” have, 
first, adopted the language of the Soviets to describe the 
various conflicts taking place around the world (e,g., call- 
ing terrorists “freedom fighters” and “movements of na- 
tional liberation,” and lumping black African minorities 
together as “the black majority”— what Pat Moynihan calls 
“semantic infiltration”). 

Second, they have all but ignored what the Soviets them- 
selves say about detente, the SALT II talks, and (in the 
phrase used by some State Department people) “improv- 
ing Soviet-American relations.” After President Nixon re- 
turned from Moscow to make what our jittery friends 
abroad saw as a Chamberlain-like pcacc-in-our-timc sort 
of speech, the Soviets turned loose their entire propaganda 
machiner>' to assure Eastern Europe and “people’s repub- 
lics” everywhere that nothing that had been said in Mos- 
cow was to be taken as indicating any intention of relaxing 
one whit the. Soviet Union’s “revolutionary deterrnination.” 
Not one word of all this was mentioned on any of the 
three major U.S. television networks, currently the prin-' 
cipal source of news for the American pe 9 |il^p<«iind the^ 
New York Times gave it only the briefest n^bnlion on the: 
back pages. t : 

In that other world, however, those who plan our na- 


tional security do ponder what the Soviets are thinking i 
and doing. When they retire to their garrets to plan strate- 
gies for safeguarding our national security, they take with 
them a view of the world that is more in line 'with objec- 
tive fact. Here are the conclusions, established at least to 
the extent . of their being acceptable as “planning assump- 
tions,” to which this view has led them: 

1. There is not the slightest chance that the Soviets will 
abandon “Communism” as we know it, or the “struggle 
against imperialism and capitalism” that it necessarily en- 
tails. There is not one sentence, not one word, cither in 
literature the Soviet government disseminates to its own 
people or in communications that Soviet officials circulate 
among themselves, lo^jndicatc a softening of intentions. 
Nor is there any mdicatttpn that the obvious failures of the 
Communist system— failure to develop the country’s vast 
mineral resources, to motivate the working population to 
work at lop efficiency, to remedy the appalling adminis- ' 
trative chaos that causes machinery to wind up in one place ' 

spare parts wind up in another — will bring about its ; 
collapse. On the contrary, the Soviet leaders blame their ’ 
troubles on the continuing presence in the world of “ex- | 
ploitative and corrupting capitalist systems” which distract j 
them from problems which would otherwise be soluble, j 
and they argue that what is needed is more Communism, 
not less. Moreover, the argument advanced by some of ' 
our academics that the Soviet Union’s aging leaders must 
inevitably be replaced by younger men of moderate dis- I 
position is confuted by the youngsters themselves — who . 
are, if anything, more fanatically opposed to accommoda- 
tion than are their elders. 

2. SALT or no SALT, the Soviets arc developing their 
military power not merely to achieve parity but to achieve 
superiority — dear superiority, superiority the whole world 
will recognize. They believe that SALT will assist them in 
achieving this objective or they would not favor it. Nor arc 
the Soviets neglecting their conventional-warfare capabil- 
ities in order to concentrate on nuclear superiority. Mil- 
itary intelligence people now believe that the Soviets have 


eomuiUED 
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so improved their conventional capabilities that they can 
sweep through Western Europe any time they \mh— or, 
for that matter, through any one of those parts of the world 
which, according to recent polls, our citizenry would not 
be willing to go to war to defend. 

In addition, the Soviets are pouring time and money 
into proxy forces— the Cubans, the North Koreans, the 
Palestinians, and others who are involved in military op- 
erations against Western interests. Although it is not the 
policy of post-Stalin Soviet strategists to wield out-and- 
out control of proxy forces, the extent to which Moscow 
now trains and supplies them enables it to conduct pre- ! 
ciscly the kind of warfare we arc least able to resist. 
Furthermore, proxies make higher ‘Itcapabilily levels”— con- * 
ventional Soviet forces, Soviet nuclear power — seem all the* 
more intimidating. Successful intimidation is an essential; 
feature of any campaign designed, in part, to win over fcnce-j 
straddlers of the Third World in whom a desire to wind up' 
on the winning side is a key motivation. 

3. The Soviets do not envision a hot-war confrontation. 
They will not attack us head-on — for example, by an as- 
sault on NATO — but will go for our means of sustenance, 
specifically the raw materials and energy supplies of Africa 
and the Middle East. As numerous Soviet experts on the 
United States have said repeatedly, they do not have to 
smite us when it is so easy to choke us. They arc proceed- j 
ing to do just that, through a carefully chosen, orderly sue- ! 
cession of scenarios in which we seem to be backing the i 
Bad Guys of the Third World (and it is in the Third World | 
that the raw materials and energy supplies are located), 
and the Soviets seem to be backing the Good Guys— and, I 
through their manipulation of our semantics, the Soviets : 
have seen to it that this seems to be the case even in the' 
eyes of our own people. Concretely, the Soviets are achiev- 1 
ing ihcir aims through the construction of an “Iron Chain”! 
from Angola to Pakistan which will, in chronological; 
order: I) scare the Saudi royal family and the Gulf sheik-; 
doms into adopting a so-called “positive neutrality”— a! 
position which, experience to date has taught us, causes' 
an adherent to cooperate m^t with whichever major 
power it is most afraid of. or whichever power seems to be | 
winning; 2) enable Western Europeans to sec which side 
their bread is buttered on, and to alter their policies ac- 
cordingly; 3) induce attitudes in the American public of 
which Andrew Young’s remark that ‘The Cubans have 
brought stability to Africa” would be truly representative. 

This is the Soviets’ World War 111. When these three 
objectives have becn^ reached they will have won it — in the 
sense that they will have gained everything they might 
conceivably go to war for, including the power to dictate 
the economic terms on which we will be allowed to exist 
on this earth. To put it another way, they will have gained 
as much for their purposes as Hiller would have gained 
for his had Nazi Germany won World War II, cither 
through actually fighting it or by default. 

4. Present-day Soviet strategy, like Soviet strategy when; 
Lenin was alive, is based less on Soviet strengths than ont 
American weaknesses. Thus, it depends more on anti-! 


American forces than on pro-Sovici forces— in fact, the % 
Soviets will happily give aid and encouragement to forces 
that are anti-Soviet so long as they are sufficiently anti- 
American as well. i 

This is by way of saying that, for all their emphasis onj 
military preparations (and our experts tell us that the mil- 
itar>' forces arc the only segment of the Soviet system that 
operates efficiently), the Soviets’ strategy is based funda- 
mentally on subversion. To our intelligence community it! 
is perfectly obvious that the Sov'iets would prefer to anaes-j 
theiize our powers of resistance by subversion, rather than} 
enter upon the dangerous and costly business of bombing 
us into submission — especially now that we have dis- 
mantled our anti-subversive capacities, and have adopted 
moral preoccupations which would hamper any attempts 
our government might make to reconstruct them. (There 
is, of course, a possibility that Iran will change all this.) 

Tt’s very nice to have a winning philosophy,” said top So- 
viet ideologist Mikhail Suslov, “but victory is so much 
easier if the enemy has a losing one.” 

With its professional penchant for causc-and-effect anal- 
ysis, our intelligence commun ity has understandably be- 
gun to sec the hand of the KGB in our national affairs. In 
fact, an inter-agency intelligence task force has recently 
worked out a detailed rationale to support the thesis that, 
while the KGB is “not actually in controP of any signifi- 
cant segment of our moldcrs of public opinion, it may 
very well be on its way to building a “network of influence”*' 
made up of individuals who are unaware of who is back-! 
ing them but who are effectively nudging our native effu-j 
siofvs into channels which .benefit the Soviets. To use an I 
idiom of the intelligence community, the “current situa- 
tion” in our country is precisely what it would be had the 
Soviets been able to create whatever climate of opinion 
they wished for simply by waving a magic wand. j 

The notion is worth examining. The following items, I 
according to Soviet operational specialists, are standard! 
ingredients in the emasculation of a country and the break-! 
ing down of its ability to resist the Kremlin’s particular kind! 
of onslaught. They are features of modern American society* 
which have been described in Soviet strategy papers and- 
explicitly labeled as propitious from the Soviet point ofj 
view; _ j 

► A public which so distrusts its government that it 

views all official utterances with suspicion, and which 
can be counted on to react negatively to appeals of the 
government in the face of national emergencies even in 
the rare cases when it sees no reason to doubt the gov- 
ernment’s veracity; | 

► A pervasive philosophy of “anti-social individuality,”; 
as Suslov has called it (or “situational ethics,” as we call 
it), by which an individual citizen finds it easy to ration- 
alize his refusal to join in a common effort for the com- 
mon good — such as, for example, a military draft; 

►The replacement of democratic electoral processes by 
a channeling of popular enthusiasms through “special f 
interest” groupings which are capable of inordinate in- 1 
flucnce in behalf of “single issues,” whatever their com-| 
plexion; I 

► Epidemic abhorrence of the military, of industry, and* 

of all institutions which smack of power and a capacity 
for organized effort; \ 

► Unilateral disarmament — or, at least, a public which’ 

is strongly resistant to military expenditures, cither per\ 
se or because of a preference for alternative expendi-l 
tures, real or imagined; I 
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► General acceptance of language by which our friends,! 

our allies, and ourselves can only be designated by words j 
with unfavorable connotations while the Soviets and , 
their allies are designated by the opposite (cf. the ‘‘New- i 
speak" of George Orwell’s I984)\ | 

► In general, a popular tendency to see our enemies 

abroad as "freedom fighters,” “movements of national 
liberation,” ctc,-*or, at least, as reasonable people, fight- 
ing for just rights, who could be won over to our side 
by a bit of sympathy and understanding — and to regard 
governments, groups, and leaders on our own side with j 
hostility and suspicion: | 

► Castration of our intelligence and security agencies, 
and of all means whereby we might discover an alien 
hand in these elements of the “current situation,” ac- 
companied by legal safeguards to protect those among 
us who work against the national interest and by cam- 
paigns to discredit those who oppose the safeguards; 

►As a consequence, a popular ignorance of or, rather, 
an insurmountable emotional opposition to factual in- 
formation about— the “current situations” in (for ex-j 
ample) Iran, southern Africa, and Central America, j 
where proxy forces under various umbrellas stimulate] 
and direct popular uprisings and channel them toward 
outcomes suiting Soviet purposes. 

Our security agencies, in response, spend their time ; 
searching for “moles” In our government and in quasi- 
govemmental organizations. Lists similar to the one I have i 
just given have been matched against names of persons, | 
organizations, and informal groups responsible for the 
various items, and investigations have been made, and are 
now continuing, in an effort to detect Soviet connections. 

But, according to evidence to date, Soviet successes in 
this country — by which 1 mean developments in this coun- 
try favoring the Soviets which result directly from KGB 
operations — have occurred only in the field of intelligence 
acquisition. True Soviet “subversion,” as our security offi- 
cials use this term, has yet to be proved. The KGB may be 
subsidizing some of our own citizens efforts, but it docsn t 
have to direct them— it’s just silting back and watching 
it happen. 

Anthropologists under contrail to the CIA , looking hard 
for ways to explain disaffection in various societies, have 
bracketed three categories which they believe apply to our 
own: !) people who can’t make the grade in an increasing- 
ly competitive economic order, and who blame it on the 
order rather than themselves, and who might be called, 
for want of a better word, “the dropouts^; 2) those who 
can, and do, compete successfully enough, but who for 
some reason, usually unconscious and irrational, feel guilty 
and uncomfortable with their success, and whom we might 
call ^philanihropoids,"* since they often give large amounts 
of material aid and moral support to their “less fortu- 
nate” co-belligerents; 3) the “verbalists” in our society— the 
^intellectualoids*"— who do not grow corn, manufacture 
clothing, build houses, or cure diseases but are engaged in 
professions which escape the disciplines of “results orien- 
tation” (e.g., newspaper editorialists, college professors, etc.) 
and who are therefore free to adopt any crackpot theory 
that catches their fancy. 


Aside from any specific faults persons in these cate-i 
gories may find in the producers of our society, they sim- 
ply do not like them. This elementary fact alone is enough 
to put them in opposition to those persons and institutions; 
which provide most of our economic well-being and physical! 
security — bankers, multinational corporations, small busi- 
nessmen (“Babbitts”), and that hated, half-legendary in- 
stitution known as the “military-industrial complex.” 

Only a minuscule percentage of those who belong to' 
one of the three categories and whose words and behavior ; 
contribute to the “suicide package” described above might 
conceivably be KGB agents. So far as I can be certain, 
only the martyred Orlando Lelclicr, the Chilean who was 
associated with the intellect ualoid Institute for Policy 
Studies and who received a salary from the KGB-associ- 
ated Cuban intelligence service while so doing, has been 
definitely proved to have been an agent of a foreign gov- 
ernment. There arc others who arc being subsidized by ci- 
ther the KGB or some associate (Cuban, East German, or j 
North Korean), but not with their certain knowledge; for- | 
cign contributions to individuals and organizations cn- j 
gaged in activities which contribute to paralyzing our 
nation in the face of Soviet aggresi i6ns arc almost all | 
channeled through intermediaries in such a way that the i 
recipients arc unaware— or may plausibly claim unaware- 1 
ness— of the source. j 

Practically all of the recipients, moreover, believe their i 
motivations to be entirely patriotic. Even the Institute for | 
Policy Studies, the organization which members of our ! 
intelligence community believe to be the rallying-ground j 
for destructive dissidence . in our country, has survived the! 
most painstaking investigations: with the exception of \ 
Lctclicr, not one member or associate of that organization j 
can be proved to have taken direction or financial support j 
from a foreign power— not. anyhow, with evidence that ' 
could stand up in court. j 

The dropouts, philanthropoids, and verbalists aren’t the 
main problem in any case. As recent Soviet studies of our 
society show, Moscow sees even more advantage in a ; 
fourth contributor to the suicide package. I refer to the 
special interest group. The neo-Leninists now concocting | 
Soviet strategics look to any segments of our society, j 
whatever their aims and motivations, that contribute to 
the centrifugal force which weakens our ability to take: 
united action. Abortionists and anti-abortionists are equal- 
ly valuable, so long as they exert their energies each 
against the other and put their “single issues” above thej 
general national interest. Ethnic minorities are even morej 
valuable— Grcck-Amcricans for effectively opposing any de- 
fense plan the Pentagon may devise which involves co-, 

operation with the Turks; Jewish- Americans for effective- 
ly opposing Arab-American relations or anything we might 
do to accommodate the Palestinians: Arab-Amcricans for 
effectively opposing any plan for the security of our Mid- 
dle Eastern oil supply which might involve cooperation with' 
Israel. ' 
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pended by this caiesory of special iniciest groups, our; 
security planners arc blocked from creating any workable ; 
plan for protecting our overall national interests. There 
is no recommendation, no plan, no project which the 
President of the United Slates can advance as being good; 
for the nation as a whole, whether in the field of cco- , 
nomics, energy, or national defense, that will not have | 
against it some powerful group strongly motivated to kill j 
it, and entirely capable of doing so -and doing so not by 
proving that it is damaging to its own well-being but by 
proving that it is against the interests of the country’ as a 
whole. A wealthy and highly concentrated 2 per cent of 
our population can almost always have its way over a dif- 
fuse. unorganized, and largely apathetic 98 per cent. 

And this. It happens, is the key to the success of the 2; 
per cent which shapes up as a special interest group: the 
skill of its spokesmen in arguing variations of “What’s 
good 'for Genera! Motors is good for America.” These 
spokesmen arc among the smartest, highest-paid, most ■ 
persuasive people in America. They are the elite of the 
verbalists. Compared to them, those who argue honestly 
for the general national interest are a lot of country- 
schooltcachcr amateurs. 

Soviet defectors, although anxious to ingratiate them- 
selves with the ir FBI and CIA interrogatocs by furnishing 
them masses of juicy revelations, invariably insist that 
“what you arc doing to yourselves” is so effectively de- 
structive that it robs KGB stations in New York and 
Washington of arguments to use on their Moscow head- 
quarters for bigger budgets. The sad truth is that the KGB 
doesn’t need agents and Fifth Column operations to 
achieve its aims. Indigenous individuals, groups, and or- 
ganizations— and even parts of our own government agcn-| 
cies — arc saving it the trouble. O 

Mr. Copeland islhe author o/ The Game of Nations. His \ 
next book. The Supergame, will be published in May | 
Simon & Schuster. - I 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
2 January 1980 


Warner Urges President 
To Pull Back SALT 11 

Assoclattd Ptm# 

Seir. John W. Warner (R*Va.) called 
on President Carter yesterday to pull 
back the SALT II treaty from the 
Senate. 

“In view of the president's state- 
ment that [Soviet President LeonidJ 
Brezhnev to him about Afghanis^ 
tan, is might welLbe that Brezhnev 
lied (luring the SALT II negotiations," 
Warner said. " 

Carter said in an ABC News- inters 
view Monday night that Brezhnev 
gave him a false account of Soviet 
actions in last week's overthrow of 
the government of Afghanistan. 

Warner noted that he has previ- 
ously urged delay of Senate debate 
on the arms limitation treaty because 
of Soviet troops in Cuba, the absence 
of any Russian assistance in freeing 


American hostages in Iran “and now 
this blatant invasion of Afghanistan." 

“How can we possibly enter Into a 
contract with a nation which is be- 
having so illegally all over the world 
and against the interests of freedom?" 
he asked. 

*T call on the president to pull back 
the treaty, to make a complete reas- 
sessment of our foreign policy with 
respect to the Soviet Union and to 
shape a five-year defense program j 
which can meet these new and menac- : 
ing threats of the Soviet Union/' War- ! 
ner said. 

He said the treaty should not be * 
considered until after the presidential j 
election next November. 

“Whoever is elected president ! 
would have a strong mandate of the i 
people as to how to deal with the So- 
viet Union and could negotiate a 
strong and more balanced SALT II 
agreement if, in his judgment, it will 
lead to improving freedom and global I 
stability," Warner said. j 
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By Leon Dash 
WMblnstoo Post Porrtra Sorrlc* 
KINSHASA, Zaire — ^Maurice Tern- 
plesman, an American friend and 
business associate of President Mo- 
butu Sese Seko, and reputedly a per- 
son of influence in this country, had a 
say in the recent appointment of tlie 
new U.S. ambassador to Zaire, accord- i 
ins to one U.S. diplomat here. I 

In tact, the diplomat said, the local 
American business community knew 
about the appointment of Robert Oak- 
ley even before the U.S. Embassy did. 

In Washington, such views of Tem- 
plesman’s role are described as exag- 
gerated if not utterly wrong. But m 
Kinshasa, the New York diamond and 
metals businessman is viewed as a 
mover and shaker with important po- 
litical ties to both Democratic and Re- 
publican organisations back home. 

It was Templesman, sources here 
said, who put together the intema- 
Uonal combine that owns 80 percent 
of the world’s richest copper and co- 
balt lode, lying under 900 square 
miles of savanna just outside Kolwez*, 
in Zaire's mineral-rich Shaba Prov- 
ince. 

The rest of Zaire’s mining opera- 
tions in the area is owned by Geca- 
mlnes, the government company, 
which is forbidden to touch the I 
lode. The story of how the wealth 
nearby came to be- owned by outsiders 
provides a rare glimpse into the laby- • 
rlnth of interlocking relations be- 
tween Industry and government m 
veloped nations, and a Third World 
^ctator. 


Those who know Templesman say ) 
that he “grew up in African metals” I 
as a salesman, middleman and inves- • 
tor. His father had established the f 
firm of Leon Templesman & Son long 
before independence fever swept Af- 
rica after World War II. 

Maurice Templesman, according to 1 
one diplomat, shrewdly anticipated i 
Africa’s changing political tide in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s and began 
to “move in with the new regimes.” 
Today, his firm has branch offices 
throughout West Africa, dealing pri- 
marily in diamonds, but including 
metals as well. 

Templesman’s involvement wit^' 
Mobutu dates back to the 196CM. 

Mobutu was looking for markets for 
Zaire’s industrial diamonds. Accord- 
ing to U.S. diplomatic sources, both 
men share business interests in 
Zaire's two main diamond mining con- 
cerns, MIBA and Britmond. 

U.S. Bureau of Mines figures show 
Zaire as the world’s principal pro- 
ducer of industrial diamonds. More 
important, however, are Zaire’s re- 
serves of the world's total industrial 
diamond reserves estimated at 680 
million carats, more that 500 million s 
are located in Zaire's south-central i 
Kasai province. Total yearly e.xport j 
sales in industrial and gem diamonds 
from the two companies run into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mobutu's rise from a salaried army 
officer in 1963 to one of the world;s 
richest men is mainly the result of his ; 
personal control of Zaire's diamond i 
exports, Western officials say. | 


The exact nature of Templesman's involvement 
with Mobutu is not known. Templesman’s otnce in 
Mew York would not disclose even general informa- 
tion about him. But a diplomatic source who knows 
both men describes their relationship as ‘v;ery per- 
sonal” and said- that both are reaping substantial 
earnings from the gem diamond ' 

When IMobutu sought to put .together a second 
copper mining company in Shaba 
Zaire’s total reliance on Gecammes, he turned to 
Templesman. .According to business sources here, 
Templesman brought together 
from the United States, France, South .\trica and 
Japan to form the Tenke Fugurume Minmg Sot^ty. 
in which he and Mobutu also each have a personal 

Temnlesman crouo is 

ch.ca hv l.arrv Devlin, a re tired (.entrai intern^ 
nt ' t ' lciai who ser ved as me agei^ 
wnen'.tio oulu cam e to power m a Ij^ 
nouD.lJevl"i s a..< .»tant is Coi. .lofm_ 

who iorirerlv headed tne L .5 . rmkta ry''i5^ 

^‘ "".arrv^c’a^ talk to Mobutu anv time he m . - 

Mi ri a Western source who kn o ws Dev un. 
who operates ou t ot a thift tioor otnce u. ku^- 
T.vn;.n KiiildingT was unavai !-'»'.ie tor comment.. 
\£ter an initial mvestment of S250 million for 
roads and down payment on 
Tenke Fugurume now needs an mated SwO mu- 
lion more to start assembling tha plant 

The project has been stymied since 19 <6, when 
the Benguela Railroad, which gives the mining re- 
gion in southern Zaire access to seaports Angola, 
was closed during the Angolan civil war. It lemain^ 
closed because of antigovernment guerrillas operat- 
ing in the neighboring country. 

One investor, Standard Oil of Indiana, recently 
sold its 28 percent interest to a French government 
mining company. Standard apparently was frus- 
trated by the continued disrupuon of the crucial 

^^Tempiesman is believed to have helped. Mobutu 
with advice on political matters in Washington. Mo- 
butu's lobbyist in Washington is waiiam Blair for- 
mer U S. ambassador to Denmark and the Philip- 
pines and one-time law partner of Adlai Stevenson. 

Templesman has made campaign contributions to 
both Republicans and Democrats. In 1972. he con- 
tributed $5,000 to Bichard Nixon's election cam- 
paign. This year he^ gave 51,000 each to thcreel^- 
tion campaigns of Sens. Frank Church (D-Idaho) 

and George McGovern (D-S.D.). 

In Zaire, Templesman’s influence is considerable. 
“Things ^et very personal here,” .^aid a senior diplo- 
mat, “and to get along with the chief of sUte is aU 
that matters;' 
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By Leon Dash 

WashlBitOB PosI PorelfB S*rvlc# 

LUBUMBASHI, Zaire— A squat ce- 
ment monument, topped with a choco- 
late-brown arm gripping the replica 
of "an Olympic-styie flaming torch, 
dominates the main roadway leading 
into this regional capital of Shaba 
Province. Close by, a large faded 
green billboard spells out in yellow 
letters: “Mobutu Sesc Seko— Our 
Only Hope.” 

Variously known In the govern- 
ment-run media as “The Guide,” “Our 
Savior*' and “The Prophet,” the char- 
ismatic and imperious 49-year-old Mo- 
butu has maintained himself in power 
through ruthless suppression and the 
shrewd use of what one Western dip- 
lomat called “illusions, mirrow and 
gimmickry.” 

An Army general in the turbulent 
five years following independence in 
1969, Joseph Mobutu, as he was then 
known, came to power in a U.S.- 
backed coup in November 1963; when 
Zaire was stUl called the Congo. 

Although he originally pledged to 
run the country only five years, Mo- 
butu Sese Seko Kixru Ngebendu Wa 
Za Banga, as he is now known, ha« 
for the past 14 years presided over 
tliis potentially rich Central African 
country*s brief ascendancy toward 
prosperity and its subsequent rapid 
degeneration into threadbare poverty. 

2lIobutu*« enormous staying power 
is attributed by political observers to 
his skillful political manipulations 
that fluctuate between occasional 
cosmetic reforms and steady reliance 
on raw power. - 

tie formed Zaire's only legal politi- 
cal "party, the Popular Movement for 
the Revolution, appointed himself 
head of the government'^ legislative, 
judicial and executive branches, and 
created a network of party informers 
and an efficient secret police organi- 
zation, known as the- National Docu- 
mentation Center. 

Mobutu also molded all labor unions 
into one, which was incorporated in 
his party. University students, large 
numbers of whom were killed when 
they demonstrated against Mobutu at 


the outset of his rule, were eventually 
brought into the party framework. 

Although he permitted nationwide 
elections in 1977 for a legislative 
council, there was never any doubt 
where the vdtimate decision-making 
authority lies. 

Yet under his rule, Zaire’s debt to 
Western governments and banks has 
grown to $5 billion while domestic 
corruption has reached such propor- 
tions that an estimated 40 percent of 
all government funds^ winds up in the 
pockets of government officials. 

In the process, Mobutu has ad- 
vanced from a salaried Army officer 
to become one of the world’s richest 
men. 

* Mobutu started out as a popular 
national figure whose government 
brought' stability following Zaire’s 
political turmoil of the early 1960s. 
His emphasis on 'cultural African na- 
tionalism, or Zairism “authenticity,” 
also found popular acceptance. . 

First, he changed the name of the 
country from the Democratic Repub- 
lic of the Congo to Zaire, then cre- 
ated Zaire’s distinctive attire, the 
so-called ahacost. He justified his 
one-man rule as consistent with pre- 
colonial Zairian traditions. 

In the early 1970s, while still en- 
joying popularity at home, Mobutu 
also took an active role in Third 
World affairs, criticizing South Africa 
and leading the Africa-wide break of 
diplomatic relations with Israel fol- 
lowing the 1973 Middle East war. 

In that period he startled Washing - 
ton b-v his public cnarges tfiai ine 
CIA had tried to assassinate liinTai^ 
topple his government. Diploma^ 
saw this as a ploy to gain credibility 
in the Third World. “You aren’t some^ 
body in the Third World untU the 
CI.A tried to assas.sinate you.” on^ 
European diplomat said. . 

By 1976 Zaire was in dire economic 
straits. As a result of mismanage- 
ment, corruption and a drastic drop 
in the world price of coppdr, Zaire’s 
main export and revenue source, Mo- 
butu became increasingly dependent 
on Western banks and governments. 

The civil war in Angola closed the 
Benguela railroad, leaving Mobutu 


• . I 

dependent on South .Africa’s rail- | 
ways to the ports of East London and ' 
Durban. In turn, he muted all criti- 
cism of South Africa's racial policies. 

Mobutu also has* reached a com- 
promise with the Roman Catholic 
Church after an open conflict over a 
decree prohibiting Western names. 
Pope John Paul II is scheduled to 
visit Zaire next year, a tribute to the 
changed relationship. 

While growing increasingly resent- 
ful of the oil-rich Arab nations, whose 
support he had wooed, Mobutu has! 
mended his relations with the United j 
States. He visited President Carter 
in Washington last September. 

His popularity at home declined 
sharply after Angola-based rebels in- 
vaded Shaba in 1978 and economic 1 
difficulties that followed the drop in 
copper prices. But he continued to 
run Zaire with an iron hand, elim- 
inating all dissent. An unknown num- 
ber of political prisoners are tor- 
. tured. : 

In an effort to preclude any coups, 
Mobutu has sought to divide poten- ! 
tiai opponents by setting ethnic I 
groups against each other. “He took! 
his lesson from the Belgians,” Zaire's 
former colonial rulers, one Zairian 
said. 

Mobutu’s closest advisers are all 
from his Equateur region while key 
military men come either from the i 
president’s province or from Upper 
Zaire in the northeast But the gen- 
erals report directly to him and in- 
formants say that his soldiers are •‘re- 
cruited from all tribes except those” 
in the rebellious Shaba region. 

“This is how he maintains Shaba’s i 
security and his own,” one source 
said. 

By excluding the Shabans from the 
government, according to the sour- 
ces, Mobutu has made otiier ethnic 
groups wary of the southern tribes. 

*Tt is like juggling,” one Zairian^ 
described Mobutu’s policies. “It keeps 1 
everybody off balance.'* | 

. Mobutu has done the same with t 
Western countries that support his ! 
government “We're his major sup- * 
porters,” a European diplomat said. ’ 
“But he does the same thing to us he • 
does to everyone, plays us off, one 
against the other.” j 
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Want Grips Once-Rich African Nation 


By Leon Dash ■ 

Washmuion Post Po'rtUo 5»rvlc« 

KINSHASA, Zaire — Ekofo Ma- 1 
bamba spat with disgust as he j 
looked over his crowded^ dismal j 
neighborhood in the Livulu slum. 
“None of us have enough food to 
eat,” he said. 

The words poured out in an 
augry stream as he moved- from 
the gray light of his front door into 
the small living room lit with a 
kerosene lamp. “We can say no« 
thing about it, or we go to jail.” 

Once a week, on Wednesday morn- 
ings,. Catholic priests in the* slum 
dole out small quantities of protein- 
rich soy beans. ; 

“The priests only feed the chil- 
dren they can se€,._thejweakesL!l j 
Ekofo said. “There* are too many 
to feed,” 

Ten thousand malnourished 
children under 4 years^ of age are 
brought yearly to KinAasa^s jNIania 
Yemo Hospital, named after Presi- 
dent ^Mobutu Sese Seko's mother. 
For the last two years, well over 
half of them have died there. Of- ! 
ficials said the annual child mort- i 
ality rate in some rural areas of 
this mineral-rich country of 27 mil- 
lion people may be much higher 
than 50 percent. 

Ekofo (not his real name) is one 
of nine Zairians interviewed vrtio 
asked that their names not be-used • 
for fear of arrest or reprisals, fears i 
that help explain' the absence of 


public outcry about conditions. As one i 

Western observer put it, “The^ squeaky j 

wheel doesn’t get the. oil here: he gels ' 
thrown in jail.” ; 

Most of their suppressed anger is 
directed at Zaire^a military head of j 
state and authoritarian president for 
the past 14 years who is reportedly 
one of the world's richest men. 

But beyond Mobutu,^ 49, Zairians 
condemn the West, particularly the 
United SUtes, for what they perceive 
as vital support for a corrupt and mis- 
managed regime that has brought one J 
of Africa’s potentiaUy richest- coun- 
tries to the brink of. insolvency. 

Thft perceived U.S. identification 
with Mobutu appears to parauei laj 
many wavs Iranians^ view of Amen" 
ca-s baciri ng for shah. Both m?n are.; 
5 ;aid to have been put in power by the ■ 
CIA. Despite obvious cultural, reU- . 
gious and economic differences be- 
tween Zaire and Iran, they face simi- , 
lar development problems accompa- i 
nied by rising expectations. 

The undertone.of Zairian interviews i 
also suggests a growing tendency in t 
the developing world to scrutinize ! 
U.S. support for various Third World ♦ 
dictators, a tendency that will con- ' 
front Washington with new problems . 
in the post-Iran period. i i 


EXCERPTED 
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$oviel Oil Output Decline | 

Possible, Some Experts Say | 

* * • . \ 

United Pr«sIntem^iooaI centrate itS effOFtS and reSOUTCeS OH I 

‘ The world’s largest oil producer, crucial problems is well known/* : 

the Soviet Union, may be hard 
pressed to hit its oil production goal 
this year, an oil industry weekly 
says. 

• Some experts think that Russian 
production could peak at 12.2 mil- 
lion barrels a day this year and then 
fail, the Oil & Gas Journal reported, 

Spviet oil production in 1979 was 
estimated at 11.7 million barrels a 
day. , 

'While the pessimistic forecast 
Ibises some fear among major con- 
suming nations that Russia might 
soon become a net oil importer, com- 
peting with the West for tight sup- 
plieSi a Soviet government econo- 
mist said the fear was unfounded. 

- “Skepticism voiced in the West 
about the U.S.S.R.*S' capability of ful- 
filling its oil export commitments is 
V groundless,” said the economist 

^ “Output growth will continue, and 
the 1980 increase will be 420,000 bar- 
rels a day.” the economist said in the 
article. 

iThe production growth prospect 
for western Siberia, Russia’s oil field 
area, have been “greatly extended,” 
s^id another Soviet official. 

;; ”The drop in our oil output 
growth rate should not be associated 
with signs of oil hunger,” said the 
official. “The U.S.S.R.*s ability to con- 


The pessimists note the 1980 out- ’ 
put target of 12.12 million barrels of | 
crude and condensate was scaled | 
down from the original target of 12.4 ! 
million to 12.8 million barrels. | 

If Moscow hit its 1980 goal, it ’ 
would contradict a CIA forecast ! 
which predicted no rise in Russian 
production this year and a gradual | 
decline in the decade. 

Soviet production was a record 11.- 
868 million barrels of crude oil and j 
natural gas liquids in October, up I 
from 11.7 million barrels a month j 
earlier and 11.65 million barrels the 
previous October, an indication the 
target might be met. 

However, the nation’s perform- 
ance on annual production goals in 
the past four years offered little 
cause for optimism. Production in 
1976 was 10,000 barrels a day under 
the goal, and the Oil & Gas Journal 
said production shortfalls increased 
in the following years to 500,000 bar- 
rels in 1979. 

The CIA foreca sts that Soviet 
prouuctioa win start declining in 
the early 1980s and slide to 10 mil- i 
lion barrels of crude and condensate 
in 1985. The most recent CIA study 
predicts 1980 ou^ut <viu De ll.6 mu- 
lion to 11.8 million barrels a day -- 
about the same as 1979. 
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Doubts Raised 
On Soviet Oil 

est oU producer but will be hard- 
pressed to reach its 1980 output goal of 
than a million barrels a dSy. ac- 
■ petroleum industry publif 

OM and Gas Journal notedje^ 
i*** Moscow’s revised 1980 
> goal of 12.12 million barrels a day r 
^“"P**** with an estimated 11.7 mil- 
ii?' “"T®** * produced in 1979.” ! 

“original Soviet 1980 target was 
-12.4 to 12.3 millim barrels a day, set ' 

justb^retbestart of the current five- 1 
y^yP*”***’ the magazine said. j 

Bm the magazine added that new I 
;Sovi« analyses asMit “that becauseof i 
pertotent and worsening problems in j 
eytoratton and development, Soviet/ 
:Oll productlon id 1980 is likely to fall 

«> 8W.OOOI 

r SoideroU oui^pat far outstrips the Mo. 
‘^producer, Saudi Arabia, with 9.5 mil- 
thlrd-ranked 

Unj^ States, with 8.6 million. 

last 


put ^11.6 million to 11.8 million 42-gai- 
lon barrels a day, indicating an insie- 
gain or possibly a decline from : 

; 'yj'f Oil and Gas Journal said the 
Kimm fell short of revised goals by 1 
10,000 barrels daily in 1978 ; 80,000 bar- 
pJ^^dy in 1977; 170,000 barrels daily * 
|“1978, and 500,000 barrels a day in i 

^ C.I JL estimates that 


wiir 


produ^^fff^n 

‘" the eariy 
IWS ^ drop to a level of about 10' 
miHigR^rr^ a dayin 19M. - | 
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THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 
2 January 19780 


"Id Gulliver 


What Role For The CIA? 


We can*t really have it both ways on how we 
think American intelligence agencies, like the 
Central Intelligence Agency, should function in 
the world. 

The national debate- 
on the CIA and other agen* 
cies wae already going on 
when those hoodlums 
the American hoe* 
tages in Tehran. Congress 
and President Carter were 
already hr the process ol 
trying to lay down clear 
guidelines for the CIA and 
other intelligence opera* 
lions. The seiaure of hos* 
tages in Tehran will now ( 
bate;' 

What do we really want the CIA to do? ' 

Ihe agency came under fire after Watergate 
and other investigations held varied amounts of 
dirty linen out for all to see. The CIA had been 
involved in drag experiments on people who were 
not told what was b^g done, in conspiracies to 
overthrow constitutional governments, in assorted 
'lizarre plots to kill certain foreign leaders. 

Some of these things were undoubtedly bad 



things, things that most Americans would neither 
approve nor condone. 

And yet. in the wake of the Iranian crisis, 
some quite respectable folk are deploring the no- 
tion that we do not have a greater “covert” abil* 
ity, even recalling with nostalgia the time when 
the CIA literally helped install a friendly govera- 
ment in Iran. In other words, the notion is being ^ 
pushed that the CIA (or smne agency) have the 
capability to fool around with the politics and 
governments of other countries in ways very simi- 
lar to those criticized in congressional investiga* 
tioos. 

This theme, the role of the CIA (or some 
other agency) in covert activities, may indeed 
come to be the main national debate after the 
Iranian crisis is resolved. 

(korge Ball, formerly of our state dep^ 
meat, has been critical of this country's longtime 
support of tite now deposed shah of Irait But Ball 
also has suggested that the fierce criticism of the 
CIA may well have been a factor in leading the 
Iranians to want to try the American hostages as 
spies. “While emasculating the CIA, we wallowed 
so masochistically in the disclosure of its wicked- 
ness,*' said Ball, “that we have created the ira- 
. pression not only that the agency is guilty of 


every misdeed but also that it is 20 feet tall, with , 
almost magical capabilities for evil” ' 1 

Some pundits and politicians are already- 
saying that there will be a great national wave oL 
recriminations and blame after the current crisis 
in Iran is over. Who let the shah in? Why didn’b 
our intelligence people know more? Who “lost”^ i 
Iran?, the questions would ga ! I 

1 don’t believe that Araericani have re-^' 
sponded with great maturity to the painful efforts^ 
to deal with crazies who have taken some of our^ 
citizens hostage. It is my belief that the same ma-^ 
turity will preclude any finger-pointing kind ot 
search for somebody to blame when alT this is 
over. ' t 

But there will be— and should be— a naUooal 
discussion of our intelligence agencies, of what we 
want them to be, of we think about covert (opera- 
tions, even of Sen. Howard Baker's notion that 
there should be a SO,OCO-member military strike 
force, capable of being moved anywhere in the 
world on short notice; 

Meanwhile, most CIA pwple probably do the 
best they can in the most difficult kinds of jobs, 
catching it on the chin when they presumably bad; 
done too much and now catching it again wben^ 
some say they did too little. i 


/ • 
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Edited by Sol W. Sanders 


The CIA: Trying to put ‘Humpty-Dumpty’ together 


When Senate Select Intelligence Cornmittee staffers were 
called together a few weeks ago for a meeting on a new 
version of the proposed charter for the Central Intelligence 
Agencj% none of the committee Senators showed up. That 
demonstrates the new mood in Washington toward intelli- 
gence activities: Liberals up for reelection no longer consider 
clA-bashing a politically profitable sport 

Long gone are the white-hot indictments of U. S. intelli- 
gence excesses that marked the Church committee’s hearings 
in 1975. And that committee’s sharpest liberal critics of tlie 
CIA— Senators Frank Church (D-Idaho) and Charles H. Percy 
(R-I11.)» along with the present committee chairman, Senator 
Birch Bayh (D-Ind.), have quieted down. 

In fact, one of Washington’s most discussed questions— the 
subject of a half-dozen seminai-s bringing together academics 
and intelligence cadre over the past few weeks— is: what is 
wrong with U. S. intelligence and how can it be beefed up? A 
White House strategist complains woefully: “You can’t put 
Humpty-Dumpty back together again so quickly.” And he, 
like many observers inside and outside government, is 
concerned about a number of problems. The combination of 
flagging morale, the loss of clA veterans, and the discrediting 
of American intelligence among both friend and foe have 
probably cut into analytic capabilities. This problem— 
worsened by an orchestrated campaign by the Soviet’s kgb 
secret police to discredit the ciA— has been exacerbated by 
years of trying unsuccessfully to replace the personal, clan- 
destine collection of informat^n with technology. 

Moreover, friendly foreign intelligence apparatuses are 
becoming disinclined to work with U. S. intelligence because 
of American legislative insistence on openness of files. Final- 
ly, the demoralization of the service has been aggravated by 
bad blood between White House Director of Central Intelli- 
gence Admiral Stansfield Turner and the agencies for which 


he now holds the purse strings. These include not only the CIA, 
but all other U. S. intelligence services. And the hard feelings 
have intensified since Turner was publicly criticized by Presi- 
dent Carter for intelligence failures in connection with Iran. 
War or paralysis. All this comes at a time when there is 
growing consensus in the U. S. security bureaucracy— and 
growing acceptance by the public— that America is on the 
defensive around the world. The Iranian situation, for exam- 
ple, has dramatized for the world the incapacity of the U. S. to 
carry out clandestine activities. The aim, presumably, of the 
inquiries of 1975 was to restrain excesses, such as plans to 
assassinate Fidel Castro. But the effect has been to limit the 
U. S. to the choice between all-out war and virtual paralysis. 

The problem of U. S. credibility with both friend and foe is 
complicated and may have been exaggerated by defenders of 
the status quo ante in the intelligence community. But it is 
true that the general atmosphere in the U. S. makes foreign 
networks and individuals reluctant to work with Americans 
now. U. S. law, for example, requires that requests for govern- 
ment documents be honored under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act— even if the requests come from such Communist 
sources as East Germany and Cuba. True, the law permits 
authorities to hold material back to safeguard national securi- 
ty. But because of constant pressure from civil rights activists 
for liberal interpretation of the law and because of the huge 
administrative load placed on all government departments, 
the release of material becomes almost a matter of individual 
Judgment— sometimes by ine.xperienced personnel. 

It now seems unlikely that Congress will fulfill the original 
intent of some legislators. of laying out a detailed charter to 
govern U. S. intelligence action. However, if it does so it will 
clearly have to consider not only the protection of individual 
liberties, but also the reconstruction of American intelligence 
in an increasingly hostile world. . • ■ 
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ByDeanBrelis j 

T)ine*Lif« News Service I 

At the start of the 1970s. Anwar 
Sadat, who had just replaced Gamel 
Nasser as president of Egypt, was 
given very little chance of lasting 
more than a few months. 

Now, a decade later, Sadat remains 
president of Egypt and has accom- 
plished what had been considered 
impossible — peace with Israel. 

Along the way. Sadat has just 
about made himself the most unpop- 
ular leader in the Arab world — 
unpopular, that is. outside Egypt. 
Within his own country of 40 mil- 
lion, the path he has followed, 
namely peace with Israel, has re- 
ceived a favorable response from the-^ 
majority of Egyptians. 

But in the rest of the Arab world, 
whether it be conservative Saudi 
Arabia or Kuwait, or radical Algeria. 
Libya or Iraq, he is rated "the most 
dangerous man in the Arab world/* 
The reason: Sadat has refused to 
water down his peace initiative. He 
also spurned an offer of SS billion 
not to sign the Camp David accords 
and after the shah fell willingly paid 
host to the once-powerful monarch. 

Sadat, at the same time, described 
the Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini as 
"a lunatic/* As a result, contracts for 
Sadat*s life have been put out by 
Marxist-oriented Palestinian groups. 

But Sadat remains alive and well, 
and as volatile and visionary as ever. 
How does one explain the man’s sur- 
vival in what is essentially a hostile 
Arab world? 

To begin with, as Sadat himself 
has declared, it is impossible for any 
combination of Arab powers to 
threaten war against Israel without 
Egypt. 

In the chaotic atmosphere of in- 
security brought to the Middle East 
by the rise of Khomeini to power 
and Soviet interference in Afghanis- 
tan, the Egyptian army stands as the 
single most powerful Moslem army 


in the area. . • J 

With its new-found treaty with Is- 
rael. the Egyptian military strength 
can be deployed to protect the deliv- 
ery of oil from the gulf to Japan, 
Western Europe and the United 
States. 

In particular, where the Egyptian 
army would most logically be sent is 
Oman and the crucial Strait of 
Hormuz. Western intelligence 
sou rces sav that ttie most dangerou s 
' ryk reinVnr} in the entire areaJs 
OmaA: Uh its borders stana <^uban 
an JTithiopian troops backed up by 
Soviet equipment and advisers. 

The Soviet navy has major units, 
including nuclear submarines, 
posted in the former major British 
naval base at Aden, Sultan Qaboos of 

Oman has publicly declared that he 
can cope with any South Yemen mili- 
tary move against his country. But 
he says he will need help if "foreign 
forces’* strike against Oman. 

Western military sources say that \ 
Egypt’s military forces could be air- 
lifted into Oman quickly and effi- 
ciently. Although Sadat and Qaboos 
do not admit that Egyptian troops- 
are now in Oman, it is a widely held 
belief of Western intelligence 
sources that at least 200 Egyptian 
officers are in Oman as the advance 
party for the arrival of major Egyp- 
tian military assistance. 

It should also be noted that Oman 
was the only Arab country to sup- 
port un equivocably Sadat’s peace 

initiative with Israel. Two others' 
who went along did so discreetly. ^ - 

The military intelligence sources* 
say that Sadat has already received 
assurances from Israel that if Eg3rpt 
has to make a major commitment of 
troops to Oman, the Israelis will take 
up positions in the western desert of 
Egypt facing Libya as a deterrent to ; 

any Libyan ambitions to move in. 

Libya’s Col. Mummar Kadafi has 
openly threatened to "destroy” Sadat 
and would obviously contemplate 
making a move, were Egyptian : 

troops to leave their present frontier 
facing Libya. 

“Sadat would never leave those 
positions unmanned/*' says one of . 
Sadat’s generals. “He has firm assur-" 
ances from Israel, espwially from 
(Israeli Defense Minister Ezer) 


Weizman, that when Egypt 
help, especially against Kadaii, 
Egypt will have it.” 

By Sadat’s own recKoning, every , 
move he has made these last 10 
years, including his treaty with Is- 
rael. is not a passing fancy hut a 
permanent part of a new Middle 
East. 

Sadat believes without reserva- 
tion that after he passes, the treaty 
with Israel will remain. He believes 
that his polices of the past decade, 
from throwing out the Russians to 
starting a new but limited war with 
Israel in October 1973, then making 
peace with Israel, are designed to 
maintain Egypt’s integrity as the 
first nation of the Arab world. 

He does not feel weakened by 
ostracization from the. rest of the 
Arab world — far from it. “They 
need Egypt more than Egypt needs 
them,” he says. • ' . . .v 

He is intensely proud that the 
Egypt he began to lead at the begin- 
ning of the ’70s, now enters the ’SOs 
the dominant military and intellec- 
tual power of the Arab world. That is 
his strength and why he survives. 
He is an Egyptian first. 
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( Rotvlond Svans and Robert iVot/gfe , 

Unease in Oman ; 


[ 


MUSCAT, Oman— This anti-coimnu- 
nlst, prn-Westem redoubt on the Ara- 
bian peninsula’s southern shore is con- 
vinced of Soviet complicity in the N<v 
vember assault against the Gr^d 
Mosque in Mecca, denning behef 
here that the Russian bear is on the 
march in the Persian Gulf. 

Oman's rfiiini their inteill gence 


leaves no doubt the Mecca attack was 
batched in communist South Yemm 
Soviet auspices as an audacious a- 
tort to overtiu^w the conservative royM 
government of Saudi Arabia, the world^ 
richest oil state. To Oman, this rejwesente 
i^iHTngt* arrogance In the Kremlin and 
blatant disrespect for the United States 
in its Iranian ordeal 
Oman's answer is to Intensify its ap- ■ 
peal to the rich but nervous Persian 
Gulf hereditary monarchies and to 
Western powers, particularly me 
United States, for new aircr^t Md 
ships to patrol the strategically vitM 
Straits of Hormux against the ex^d- J 
ing Soviet presence. But beyond hardri, 

ware, the Omanis want a tougher U.S. j 
posture since the United Statra permit- 
ted the shah of Iran to fall and has suf- 
fered the humlliatton in Tehran. , 

While the Mecca assault stunnw all 

Islam, . It especially 
conservative sultanate of Oman, tliaito 
S^rts from it, intelligence semce 
(which, like its armed services, 
by Mtish officers). Those r^rts 

lirt the of fWal Saudi attribuuon of^ 

attack to religious fanatics not con- 
nected with any foreign , 

ntnanl intelligenc e 

cadre for the Mecca assault was t^^ 
In the People’s Democratic 
Yemen (South Yemen), the ^viet ou^ 
post on the Arabian peninsula Al- 
tiiough some arms were of 

nf acture for the °fro^^th 

itv" they were supplied from soum 
'^men. ^rthermore, Omam mte^ 
gence contends that 
Mecca, if successful, was to *>« f oBow^ 
by uprisings at Medina and oth» 
plafpg in Saudi Arabia.” 


Similar reports come from intelli- 
gence services of o ther nations, and 
even some baudi officials have hinted 
as much. While U.S. officials reject the 
Omani report as evidence of a ten- 
dency here to find Russians under 
every bed, they concede the Mecca ter^ 

rorists got arms from South Yemen. 

Whatever the degree of Soviet com- 
plicity, it was taken here as evidence of 
Moscow’s arrogance. “It stunned me,’* 
one Omani official told us. “1 would 
think the Russians would want to en- 
sure the reelection of a weak president 
like Carter, or better stiU, Kenney, 
and not make any trouble. It shows just 
how arrogant they are.” 

Physical evidence of that arrogance 
is the growing Soviet naval presence 
here. According to jntsUigence. 


eight to 12 Soviet nuclear submarines 
are berthed in permanent pens in j 
South Yemen alongside several surface ; 
wanhips. „ . 

Until recently, a Krivack-class Soviet 
destroyer (bristling with electromc lis- , 
tening equipment) was on stetira in the 
Straite of Hormuz, through which pa» 
es Persian Gulf oil destined for the; 
Western "world. Lt. Tom Hammon, Bnt - 1 
ish commander of one of Omaris two 
missile-firing fast patrol boats, told la it j 
was recently replaced by a Ko^-^ j 
destroyer. “It doesn’t matter, ’ he said, i 
•‘They've always got somebody out 

'^With the Iranian navy departed f ol- 
lowing the shah’s fall, the only wuntio^ 
weight is Oman’s competent but ti^ 
navy; which patrols the straits. Accord- 
ingly, Sultan Qaboos, Oman's j 

old pro-Western ruler, has asked il* I 
nancial help from the Gulf states ^d j 
the West to buy patrol boats, ! 
sweepers, helicopters and patrol 

^ There was shsurp public criticiOT 
from leftist, heavily armed Iraq, which 
decries Oman’s breatog of , 

Gulf solidarity to endorse the Camp | 
David accord. Thefaulfs jittery ; 

tary sUtes backed away from Oman i 


oft^ ^ghdad's blast But Omani offi-j 
ciala claim many Arab statee— includ-, 

. ing Iraq— privatriy expressed Intwest ! 
in helping Oman police the straits.- *T « 
can assure you," one official here told ; 
us, ''we want no part of hrip from 
Iraq." 

It does want help from the United 
States; an aid package of defensive 
arms has been approved in the State 
Department The recent U.S. delegation 
seeking emergency basing facilities re-- 
ceived a warm reception here. 

Oman’s position is a welcome for the'< 
U.S. naval presence "just over the line ! 
of the horizon.” Such force— out of i 
sight but nearby— reassured this thin- 
ly populated (around 500, (XX)) nation- 
whose armed forces, though number- ; 
ing only about 15,000. are excellent by ' 
Mideast standards. Nevertheless, the < 
sultan’s government remains uneasy as ■ 
it compares the Kremlin's arrogance , 
with Jimmy Carter's restraint in this 
cauldron of world conflict 

Olsa0intldXiiticprtaM,ZML 


V, 
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World Gun Ring 
Reported Found 
With Arrest of 2 


P.L0. Is Cited as a Buyer 
ofMulthnillion in Arms 


By CHARLES KAISER 
Two men accused in Manhattan last 
week of selling 10,000 machine guns to 
two New York aty undercover detectives 
are part of a large international gun- 
running organisation that sells at le^t 
$10 million in arms each year, according 
to investigators in New York, Washington 
and Britain. , . 

Documents seized in simultaneous 
raids by New Scotland Yard, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the Manh^ 
tan District Attorney’s offlw indica^ 
that the group had access to, in the words 
of one investigator, “all kinds of weap- 
ons,” including radar-controlled antiair- 
craft missiles,* powerful explosives, poi- 
sons and remotely controlled bombs. ^ 

The sources of the weapons were ^id 
to range from British and American fac- 
tories to terrorist movements that had 
exhausted their needs for some weapons 

and wanted to sell them for cash. 

P,L.a Listed as Customer 
Documents seized by investigatore 
identified customers of the organization 
as former President Idi Amin of Uganda, 
the Palestinian Liberation Organization 
and the Libyan Government. 

Frank Edward Terpil, a former agent; 
of the Central Intelll^ce Ag ency, wasj 
one 01 tne men arrested recently in Ncw) 
York. Accoidlng to WUliam H. Frwich,j 
president of Adco Airlines, a European-! 
based freight line, Mr. Terpil was part of 
an effort tapcrsuadc United States offi- 
cials to permit the export of eight C-130 
airplanes that were purchased by the 
Lib^ns eight years ago. The cargo 
planes havenot been delivered because of 
Libyan support for terrorist causes. 

Mr. TerpU and tlm second suspect 
seized in New York, George Gregary Kor- 
kala, also told the undercover detectives 
that they employed 11 men, including for- 
mer officers of the United Slates Special 
Forces, who would travel “anywhere” to 
train terrorists. ^ 

The detectives from the Manhattan 
District Attorney’s office, who pretended 
they were Latin American revolution- 
aries from an unspecified Caribbean 
country, taped hundreds of hours of con- 
versations with the two men with con- 
cealed recorders. The undercover offi- 
cers arrested Mr. Terpfi Mr. Korkaia 
after traveling with them to England. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
1 January 1980 

Leader of Ring at jbarge 

Investigators interviewed in Washing- 
ton and Britain said that the leader of the 
group was still at large and that he was 
the target of a Federal grand jury in 
Washington that is looking into illegal 
arms sales. A Federal prosecutor de- 
scribed Mr, Terpil as a “lieutenant” in 
the group and Mr. Koiicala as a soldier.” 

The organization maintained at least 
two “safe houses” in England, where its 
confederates regularly sougjit refuge 
until both places were raided 10 days ago 
by Scotland Yard, investigators said. 
Both of the men arrested here were re- 
ported to have bragged in the taped con- 
versations of their access to fraudulent 
American passports, which they said ' 
they had provided to fugitives from jus- 
tice. 

Many of the group’s activities are as- 
sertedly centered in Britain because the 
IsiWs regulating arins sales are much 
more lenient there than in the United 
States. Gustave Newman, a lawyer for 
Mr. Korkaia, conceded that his client was 
planning to sell the 10,000 machine guns 
for more than $2 million, but he con- 
tended the transaction would have been 
legal because it was supposed to have 
taken place in England. 

Like Mr. Newman, James LaRossa, 
the lawyer for Mr. Terpil, contended that 
all of his client's activities were “legiti- 
mate” and "licensed.” Matthew Crosson, 
an assistant Manhattan district attorney 
who is prosecuting the case here, re- 
sponded in court that ‘’no one is licensed 
to sell arms to Latin American revolu- 
tionaries.” 

Bail Denied toTwo 

Mr. Newman and Mr. LaRossa tried 
unsuccessfully to persuade acting Justice 
Joan B. Carey of State Supreme Court in 
Manhattan last week to free both defend- 
ants on bail. They remain at separate 
Jails in Brooklyn and the Bronx pending 
arraignment on an indictment filed last 
Thursday. It accuses them of illegal 
weapons possession. The charges carry a 
maximum penalty of 25 years in prison. . 

• A ^thmd Yard investigator said the 
group had extensive contacts* among 
high-ranking American and British mili- 
tary officials. British authorities were 
said to be particularly concerned about 
the group’s access to “end user certifi- 
cates,” the official documents necessary 
for the le^ export of arms from Britain 
or the United States. 

Mr. Terpil and Mr. Korkaia promised 
to provide an oid-user certificate for the 
export of the 10,000 machine guns from 
En^and, with their final destination 
listed as the Philippines, according to Mr. 
Crosson. The prosecutor contended that 
the alleged conspirators knew that desti- 
nation to be false. 

* Mr. Terpil, 40 years old, is married, 
with three children, and lives in McLean, 
Va. Mr. LaRossa said Mr. Terpil was an 

I employee of Oceanic International at 2020 
I Connecticut Avenue N.W. in Washington. 


He was honorably discharged from 
Army in xsss ana cnen iomed the c^cra l 
I nteUigence Agency. Accoroing to Rpoert 
M. Mol^ectnau. the Manhattan Djstnct 
Attorney. Mr. f erpii was dismissed from 
tne agency in ly/i. ! 

*Safe Houses’ Reported ] 


< A Scotland Yard investigative repoitj 
says Mr. Terpil purchased the Hunters; 
Lodge Hold in Crewe, England, as a< 
"sate house” for sii^tly more than! 
$500,000 in 1978. The group's other safe? 
house was said to be a mews house In thei 


Bayswater section of London; it was} 
raided by plainclothes detectives ooi 
Christmas Eve. 


The Scotland Yard investiCTtiye reoori 
speculates that me Hunters Lodge Hot el] 
^ desenPeu oy anotner Bnasn po^ilce 
officer as "sort ot a coytry ciuD^^ -- was ; 


1 

irc 


an intemationail 
"mo^re probafeiy ^i 


eitner opemceo oy^ 
crime^yndicate" or _ 
was part of a clandestine C.I.A. net^rl 
InEnglahtL i 

6fi^a5 of the C.r.A. have insisted to ! 
both Scotland yard and tne Federal Bu- 




reau ot Investigation tKat Mr. Terpil 
no longer emploYW av teem, 'm e agency 


has ciKlined public- comment atiout the! 


case. i 

Mr. French, the Earopean freight air"| 
line president, who was in t er v iewe d byl 
The Times in Athens last week, said that, 
Mr. Terpil was formerly employed by bis ‘ 




Mysterious Disappearance Recounted 
In Febrtiaty 1978, Mr. French said, Mr; 
Terpil offered him the use of a room at his 
office in Washington, and. then “disap- 
peeured” eight mbnths later, leaving Mr. 
French to pay the rent on the office. 

"Even his wife didn’t know where he 
went,” said Mr. French, vdio remem- 
bered Mrs. Terpil badgering him about 
her husband’s whereabouts. 

The airline president said Mr. Terpil 
“persistently asked” him to participate 
in a “lobbying effort” to persuade Wash- 
ixigton officials to permit the export of the 
eight C-130 airplanes purchased by the4 
Libyans but never delivered to them. Mr. | 
French said he refused to get involved in 


Ithiseffort. „ . - V 1—1. :.; 

Carol Bruce, ah assist^t United State 
Attorney in Washington, ^ is conduct- 
ing the grand jury investigation of the 
gun-running orgaxtization, said she was-l 
“aware of the effort to get the O130’s out ! 
of Georgia,” but she refused Itirther com- 


ment on the case. 


Other Federal investigators said the^ 
Libyan Government had made known its^ 
willingness to pay anyone who could get.^ 
the highly versatile transports out of the | 
country a commission of at least $1 mil-j 
lion for each airplane. . ? .\ 

\ Mr. Terpil was said to have boasted in} 
Up^ conversations of training terrorists 
in Libya, including Carlos Ramirez, the] 
Venezuelan-bom terrorist who some m-j 
telligence agencies believe was responsi-i 
ble for the massacre of Israeli athletes at| 
the Munich Olympics. Other analysts be-| 
lieve at least four terrorists use the namej 
"Carlos,” and they say that is why he basi 
never been apprdiended.^^^j^ ^r* j 
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U,S, Asks Judge to Bar ' 

CJ.A. Data Disclosure 


Mr, Liechty*s case “may be expected to 
disclose information detrimental to thef 
national security » if not properly protect-' 
ed.“ V i 


WASHINGTON, Jan, 2 (UP!) — The 
Government asked a Federal district 
judge today to prevent a dismissed offi- 
cer of the Central Intelligence Agency 
from disclosing classified information, 
including details of alleged South Korean 
payoffs to Congressmen. 

The former officer^ C. Philip Liechty, 
contends in a lawsuit against a former su- 
pervisor that he was dismissed because 
he kept prodding his superiors to turn 
over to the Justice Department informa- 
tion about South Korean payoffs to mem- 
' bers of Congress. Mr. Liechty said that he : 
reported the information to hi^ officials l 
of the agency in 1974, The Justice Depart- j 
ment did not begin a broad investigation ) 
into Korean influence-buying in Congress 
until two years later. * 

In court papers filed in in Alexandria, 
Va., the Justice Department ajTgued that 
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'u.s. Acts to Enter Suit! 
For Secm’ity Reasons 

The federal government asked yes- < 
terday to intervene in a civil suit in- . 
volving a former CIA agent and a cur- 
rent CIA agent to prevent the possi- 
ble disclosure of unnamed national se- 
curity secrets. 

Federal officials asked U.S, District 
Judge Oren R. Lewis in Alexandria to 
let the government join CIA agent 
‘ Robert F. BodrogUy as a defendant in, 

' the $2 million slander and defamation 
of character suit brought against Bo- 
droghy by former agent C. PhHip 
Uechty. 

The suit concerns remarks Bodro- 
ghy allegedy made about Liechty dur- 
ing a child custody fight Liechty is 
having with his estranged wife. In 
that suit, Liechty gave a deposition 
about purported national security 
matters which- Lewis placed under 
seal at government request. • » * • 

The judge told Justice Department 
attorneys on Dec. 21 he would * not 
take similiar actions on alleged^na- 
tional security .matters unless the gov- 
ernment officially entered the* case. 
Lewis scheduled a hearing on* the 
government's motion for Friday. 

Liechty has said outside of court | 
that CLA officials “covered up" infor- , 
mation about attempts by Korean offi- j 
cials to bribe American congressmen 
in the early 1970s. The CIA has de- 
clined comment , * , . 
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Seeks Wider Gag in CiA Agenf s Suit 


Lawyer Asks Disclosure 
Of Surveillance Data 

By Allan Frank 

Wasbiagtoo Star Staff Writer 

The U.S. government yesterday 
asked a federal judge to prevent for 
mer CIA agent C. Philip Liechty. who 
served in South Korea, from divulg- 
ing any agency secrets in the course 
of a private lawsuit. 

At the same time, Sol Z. Rosen,, Lie- 
cthy's attorney, asked that the 
government be forced to disclose 
any surveillance it has conducted of 
him in connection with the case. | 

Papers filed with Senior U.S. Dis- • 
trict Judge Oren R. Lewis by the Jus- 
tice Department and the CIA ask the 
judge to forbid Liechty. who was a i 
covert operations officer, from di- 1 
vuiging any agency secrets. 

Liechty has said he objected to j 
inadequate reporting by his CIA su- ' 
periors in South Korea in the early 
1970s of their knowledge of illegal i 
payoffs by the Korean CIA to Ameri- 
can congressmen. 

The Justice Department has asked 
Lewis to allow the government to 
enter a harassment and invasion of 
privacy lawsuit filed by Liechty 
against his former boss, Robert F. 
Bodroghy. 

The judge on Dec. 12 and Dec. 14 
agreed to seal Liechty's answers to 
wrJPen questions from Bodroghy 
and to order Liechty not to disclose ; 
information in the depositions. 

At a Dec. 21 hearing, Lewis indi- 
cated he would entertain a motion ; 


from the government for a more- 
widespread gag order in the case. 

At that same hearing. Justice De- 
partment attorney Stanley D. Wright 
revealed that Rosen and Liechty's 
other attorney, Thomas Fortune Fay, 
were being subjected to security 

checks. Papers filed by Rosen yester- 1 

day asked Lewis to order the govern- 
ment to disclose whether it has con- 
ducted any wiretaps of his office and 
home telephones and whether other ; 
surveillance of him has been con- ' 
ducted for the security check. 

Other papers filed by Fay and 
Rosen recently included excerpts of 
the questions that were asked of Bo- 
droghy during the taking of deposi- 
tions Dec. 27. 
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Waller Scolf s 



No 25 and classmate Jirnmy 

wii«< <» R'sir "" “ 

was Turner who was awarded one. 
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Names fn the News 

Brigiia is 




For CI A Service 


The Director of Central Intelligence, , 
Adra. Stansfield Turner, has awarded! 
the Distinguished “I 

posthu-Tiously to Frank ^ BrlgUa of 
Vienna in recognition of his outstand- 
ing service to the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Brigiia, who was deputy i 
director of the CIA’s Office of R^j 
search and Development, and his wife, | 

N Belle Brigiia, were killed in an auto- j 
mobile accident in August | 

The medal, which is the agency’s! 
highest award for performanw of out- 
standing service, was accepted by ttej 
Briglias’ four sons in a recent cere-| 
mony at CIA headquarters Langley- 
The citation accompanying the awaid. 
commends Brigiia for adding ^ewj 
analytic and collection capability to 
the intelligence community” throughj 
his “insight and . Sj®'; 

engineering and managenal i 

tions to the agency *5* 

“reflecting the highest credit on him' 

and the United States government j 


I 

! 

i 


2ZCE2??SD; 
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Manila Holds 16 on Plot Charges 

MANILA. Philippines — Military authorities yes- 
terday announced the arrest of 16 persons al- 
legedly involved in a plot with American dissi- 
dents to topple the government, murder top offi- 
cials and set off bombs in Manila. 

The military’ also declassified secret documents 
in the supposed plot and said they had seized huge 
quantities of explosives and documents on urban 

terrorism marked “CIA." j . 

Metropolitan Manila Commander Brig. 
Prosper© Olivas said he could not say if the initials 
referred to the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency. 

The 16 included a Philippine-born U.S. citizen, 
two Manila newspaper executives and 13 others. 
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Siria Says Defecting Snvay ^ 

forked for Cairo inte Ugen^ 

ciaX position m ^ r<»ferrin*^ to 
rioViiismann ^ 5 nnlicies. reterrin« ^ 


By Bemd Debusmann 

- D AMASCUS SVTW. Dec. 28 

Syrian government to the 

resignation 0. rts q{ 

United . Eesotiaa intelligence 

collaborating v^^h Eigiaa 

and misusing hiawi'-iai y 

Ambassador night at 

ST".i» “ <«• “ 

position front abroad. official 

ctouii, sr. »“ “'j-tSt™.; 

id''5Ss>^.;sr 

as.# ”•> 

Xhe 7 after presenting 

ordered Nations contrary to 

views at t^ unite ^ to heed the 

Svranian policy. »e reiu». 

"Su: ”“sss. »•».> ‘I* 


cial position “in the 

regwdTas treason to 
pact, which is c®8 curla and most 
the Arab cause. by Syria auu 

cho^n? p??. 

whicrSned 3S"tS^K« 

.dt .lmt » P~'“ 

to have died ov« ^ ‘ t members 
in violence 'S^/lUte sect. 

^loslem u estem 

ganizatipn the violence, 

influence on Islam, i ^ Saudi 

therhood activists. rhniifl said 

dr^SlSrsr. 

pie.” 
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A Bad Bill 


ByWilliamH.SGhaap 


WASHINGTCm ^ Thm parliuoin. 
tary raoml la cUUingly direct: Thia 
bill» tbs lawmaker admitted^ ^^couid 
eubjsct a prtvata citUan to criminal 
proascuUoo for disclosing undaasifisd 
informatioQ obtained from unclaaai* 
fled aoiifcea/' Itequomtioo, however, 
is not from any Latin^American dicta* 
torship, nor tram Eastam Europe; it 
is, uidOrtiinately, from the Confpres*. 
sional Record, and the ^)eakar is the 
chairtnan of the House Intalllgence 
Committee, Edwaxd P. Boland. 

In October, a bUl known as the InM* 
ligence Idantittos Protection Act, was 
quietly introduced, and. if it passes, in* 
vestigative journalists and Govern* 
ment whistle-blowers are botii hr fw 
big trouble. 

Tbe bill, proposed, authored and 
promoted by the Central Intelligence 
Agency, makes it a crime tor anyone 
who has had access to information that 
identifies undercover intMligence per- 
sonnel to disdoee such information, 
and also makes it a felony for anyone 
else to do so with the *‘lnt8nt to impair 
or impade the foreign intdligence ac- 
tivities of the United States.’* 

The first provisioa would completely 
stifle criticism and r e fo r m from 
within the inteiligenoe commnr^; 
the second would dlrainate scnitiiiy 
from the outside. Indeed, the bill 
would r epr esent the insidious beghi- 
ning of an Official Secrets Act. It 
would criminalise the writings of 
Philip Agee, John Stockweil, Frank 

Snepp and others, even though thpy ex- 
pos^ large-scale violations of law, 
even tlKwgh they laid bare systeinatic 
lldng to Congress, even though they to- 
tally beUsd tha^high.iporal^tona ol- 
C.I.A. propaganda. 

This law would also strike at the 
heart of investigative journalism. For 
sample, it would have criminalized 
thCoisciosure of regular Cl pay- 
ments to King HPsai^ of Jordan; it 


would have prevsntad ejcposuxe of tiia 
keyrolethaCI.A.aiidmilltaryintdU- 
genca played In torture and murder in 
Vietnam; itwotildhaveprohibltedex- 
posttreofthebeckgroundsoftheintel- 
ligenoe officers and agents inv^ved in 
Watergate. 

That tbe bm is **limitad** to informs 
tiott tiuu idantifiea officers and agents 
is of little signiflcanca. It is virtually 
impoastUe to expoea illegal or im- 
moral activity within g o vam mant • 
without disclosing who is reqxxisiUe 
for, or invcrived with, theillegalitiea. 

The requirement that journalists* 
activity, to be criminal, be carried out 
with intent to impede intelligMice ac- 
tivities is another tgnokas creen . Prom 
the CI.A.*s, and from a prosaeution*s, 
viewpoint, any disclosures would be 
considered an impadiment to opera- 
tions; tha moti ve s of the dlsdoser 
would be of little real signiflcanca. 
What is mme, tbabUlisnot even lim- . 
ited to the pr o te c ti on of legal activi- 
tiaa. 

This bin is i mn a c eara r y and unwise. 
Even tha Justice Dep arto en t advised 
against it, noting that existing espio- 
nage la we adequataly protect national 
security. 

Laws such as this must ba strictly 
limited to protecting what is in fact se- 
cret, and to what is in fact damaging to 
the national security. Anything more 
rep r esents a serious infringement of 
the First Amendment 

This is the difference be tw e en the 
laws and the Constitution of this coun- 
try and tfaoee of countries that have Of- 
ficial Secrets Acts. Such laws allow tha 
government to prohildt tha disdosure 
of information that tha government 
declares to ba secret ~ regardless of 
reality. Such laws shidd immoral and 
illegai conduct; they are not aimed at 
external: enanoies, but at whistia- 
bkiwers and reformers in government, 

.. and at journalists outside. 

We must be aware of this attack on 
our ri^ts andour responsibilities. 


WtOiamiL Schoop, alowytr, isco-€di- 
tor (with Ellon Ray and Louis oif) of 
the CdvertActfofi Information BuUe- 

tifi. . 


• 
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UNITED STATES 

Picsyin^ ehob^ csnd bfsob^ 
lotto Sovl@t hootcBs 

By Allan C BrawnfM 

(N the US, many today hold the view that In the late Forties and Fifties 
Americans overestimated the.aggresslve Intentions and subversive be- 
haviour of the Soviet Union and Its agents in the US. The view is wide- 
spread, in addition, that no real threat to the national security exists at the 
present time and, as a result, that It is entirely proper to dismantle ^e 
internal security apparatus which has been, many argue, a threat to civil 



liberties. 

In an impoittnt new book Self Destruct, Dis- 
mantling America's internal Security (Ar- 
lington Hou$e, 1979), Robert Moms takes 
sharp exception to these prevailing views. He 
believes that the Soviet Union, from the end of 
World War Two until today, has srtven dl too 
successfully to weaken die US, with a view to 
its ultimate destnicdon. He shows how the US, 
for a variety of reasons, has become a pa^ to 
the on-going process of its own destruction. 

Robert Morris is weU qualified to tell this 
story. During Worid War Two he ^cd as an 
officer in Naval Intelligence and in 1950 
caine chief counsel to me Senate Internal Se- 
curity Sub-committee. It was largely the record 
he compiled as chief counsel that inspired the 
House of Delegates of the American Bar As- 
sociation to coRunend the sub-committee for itt 
work over the years. He has also been a judge in 
New York Oty, president of the University of 
Dallas and president and founder of the Univer- 
sity of Plano. 

In his foreword, William Rusher, publisher 
of National Revle\9, writes: * ‘Some people may 
choose to scoff at Morris’s deep concern as 
dated or old-hat — but have dvty looked at the 
world around them? Since Morris last retired as 
chief counsel to the Internal Security Sub- 
coramittec In 1958, the Soviet Union has: 

“Drawn at least abreast of the US as a milit- 
ary superpower. 

“ Established a spacious island base just 
120 km off the coast of Florida. 

“Come within inches of taking full control of 
Indonesia and Chile. 

“Drawn India into its orbit. 

“(Juarter-backed the communist conquest of 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. 

“Erupted with permanent naval forces and 
bases into both the Mediterranean and the In- 
dian Ocean. 

“Deployed at least 30000 surrogate (Zuban 
troops on half-a-dozen fronts all over Africa 
and nonetheless persuaded bemused Republi- 
can and Democratic administrations alike to 
believe it is sincere about wanting ‘detente’. If 
what we have been witnessing is ‘detente*, no 
wonder the Russians want it!” 

Morris points out that, “Within the brief 
lime-interval of 20 years, the position of the US 
has declined from that of the undisputed leader 
of a confident world alliance of free peoples to 


that of a beleaguered island in a rising sea of 
totalitarian despotism . . . When I left 
Washington early in 1958, security agencies 
wer« maintaining surveillance over subvw- 
sives. Today, the subversives are discrediting 
security agents. Colonel Rudolph Abel, the 
Soviet spy, was arrested and convicted then. 
Today former FBI officials L Patrick Gray, W 


down the terrorist Weathermen.’ 

The decline of the US capacity to protect its 
internal security is indeed dramatic. In 1958, 
the US was protected internally by several 
committees of the Congress, the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, the Internal Security 
Division of the D^artmcnt of Justice, the 
coonter-intelligencc departments of the army, 
navy, air force and coast guard, counter- 
inteiligence departments of law enforcement 
agencies, including police departments, and of 
course the FBI and the CIa . 

Now, in 1979, the House and Senate intOTal 
security committees, the Subverrive Activides 
Control Board and the internal security division 
of the Justice Department have all ^^en 
abolished. In addition, writes Morris, “TTis 
/-rtiintgr4ntetlig ence departmen ts of the anned 
forces and of law enforcement agencies ha> -e 
been emasculated, and many o f our leadcrsare 


trying to strip the FBI of Its intelligencc- 
gatherin^fimetion and to weaken the role olthe 

I of this has not come about because the 
threat from the Soviet- Union has declined. 
Morris shows the reader in great detail that it 
has, in fact, increased. He pointt out, however 
“ One of the first purposes of a conspiracy is to 
convince its targets that no conspiracy exists. 
The inisinfonnation, camouflage and inces- , 
sant propaganda of the communist apparatus, ! 
neatly complemented by the scif-deception and 
gullibility on our own part, have conditioned us 
to accept with indifference the growth of a 
meance to our very existence. 

“And as this threat, now clear aqd unmist^- 
able, becomes more proximate and more omin- 
ous, a strange response is setting in. Instead of 
shoring up our defences in the face of such a 
thre^, we are dismantling our ramparts and 
treating as meddlesome extremists those who 
would halt that dismantling.” 

It is Morris’s view that the nation’s internal 
security requires the maintenance of an 
intelligence-gathering organisation that c^ as- 
sess the strength, the motivation and the inten- 
tions of every real or potential enemy. The US , 
he argues, must also maintain a counter- 


intelligence forcy that will preserv^e it from 
misinrormation from potytial enemies, from 
their pCTietration of the US apparatus, and from 
dSloy^tv or inepmess of its operatives . 

US intelligence has, in recent years; large ly 
failed to understand what the Soviet Union was 
doing in the woria — and what was taking place 
in si^ trouble-s^s as Iran and Nicaragua. 
Major-General Gwrge Keegan, former head of 
US Air Force Intelligence, slated that -During 
the past five years, I have watched at first-hand 
the culmination of 25 years of consistent under- 
estimates of the Soviet threat . . .” 

General Keegan’s explanation for this at- 
mosphere is that estimates of Soviet strength 
have been deliberately understated and falsified 
to conform to what the politicians want to hear. 

This grim book should cause its readers 
much concern. When before in history has a 
country under concerted attack, dismantled its 
means of defence? Robert Morris hopes that it 
is not loo late to restore the nation to sanity. 



Mark Felt and Edward S Miller are under in- 
dictment for measures undertaken to track 
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ARIICI.E apPSARED jHE WASHINGTON POST 

OH pAr.s fiA ^ ^ \ January 1980 


^A~Blasf WasNci 
Lightning Bolt, j 
Panel Decides 


By Thomas OToAle 
^ . W*»mn«oaP®«tS«4rf Writer - 1 

A board of outside experts named by the White I 
House to decide whether an atomic- explosion took 
place hear South Africa Sept. 22 has niWI out al- 
most every other explanation for the event. 

In a, meeting convened by the White House Office 
of Science Policy just before Cncistmas, the panri 
of seven unidentified experts convluded there was 
no reason to suspect that the Veia satellite which 
spotted the> Sept. 22 event , had malfunctioned, or 
that what the satellite saw was caused by an enor- 
movis s^ke of lightning, as anoiber theory sug- 
gested. . . 

‘ The siwl the sateUite saw > ill- looks in. ev^ 
way like a nuclear explosion in the atmosphere** 
one White House source said. ‘-The trouble is, we 
still have no absolutely no separate data that would 
corroborate that it was an atomic explosion.** 

The mo^ solid such data ,vo»Ud be radioactive 
fallout from the explosion, which took place (if it 
was an explosion) in the middle of the night Sept 
-2 above- a wide e.xpanae of the South AtUntic and 
inaiao oceans. The nearest country to the source of 
the explosion was South Africa, which led to wide 
speculation that the South Africans had exploded < * 
their first atomic bomb. ' 


Zealaatf thought it had 
detwted fallout m its rainwatar, but officials re- 
tracted t^t statement shortly thereafter, saying 

wiraniaaUoc in New 
ZealMd that measures radioactivity around the coun- 
trj’S'.de said it had seen no evidence of faUout 
Some scientists suggested the Vela satellite had 
made, ^mistake, either by malfunctioning or mistak- 
ing,!. superfaoie* of lightning- in the clouds above ^ 
tne^ean^^ a nuclear e.'cplosion. The panrt con- 
ye^ by the White House was asked to look care- 
fully. mu> each possibility. " 

‘{}*.<^ttog» convened^ by the White House be- 


tbe panel concluded the 
ffmt ! 1,^1 working conditiwi. Each 

satellite was interrogated from the ground, 
tkfn it returned the correct informa- 

on. What S' more, the satellite has never repeated 

^“^^esting it sawTrS J 
event in die skies near South Atrica that nighty, ^ j 


The lightning superbolt was describe -as ‘Un- 
likely,’.* because its signature is nothing like what 
was written in the sl^ the night of Sept 22. 

What the sateUite saw was a double pulse of light 
that is* the Characteristic fingerprint of a nuclear ex- 
plosion, in which a firebaU briefly disappears when 
the shock wave makes it opaque from space, then 
reappe.ars when the wave dissipates. 

The panel covened by the \Miite House has also 
concluded that a lightning strike quickly foUowed 
by a meteor burning up in tbe atmosphere does not 
expiaink the event of S^t 22. Said one White House 
souioe: “The statistical chance of that happening 
got bad very quickly once we started looking at it” 
Despite the evidence that an atomic explosion 
'^took place Sept. 22, the White House has not dis- 
banded its panel of seven experts. The White House 
will convene the panel at least once more after it 
has researched even the remote possibility that the 
Vela satelUte may have mistaken a double glint ^bf 
sunlight ott another sateUite. 
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